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CHAPTER I 

LOVE AMD AMBITION 

" Man's love is of his life a thing apart, 
Tis woman's whole existence." 

OuTSiDB the Kaiser Ferdinand's Nordbahn in Vienna 
Alexis Groveener stood for a moment watching the 
movement of vehicles and people. He was a man Of 
the world: not in that restricted sense which labels a 
man the sampler of Pleasure's hurly-burly and fre- 
quently the drinker of its dregs, but in that better 
sense which describes the companionable man with a 
wise knowledge of his fellows. 

Tall, straight, graceful, he Just missed being too 
good-looking. His features were so regular and he 
was so shapely there would have been a suggestion of 
femininity about him but for the arresting intelligence 
that beamed in his hazel eyes and the promise of wit 

* that hung on his mobile and sensitive mouth. He was 
an artist in feelings a man in being, unmarried, and of 
much charm. He was issue of distant races. His 
&ther was that handsome Captain Groveener of the 
Blues and his mother the wayward Grand Duchess 
Catherine of Russia, sweetest of aU the Romanofib. 

^The scandal will be remembered. 

A 
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Alexis Groveener travelled east and west, north and 
south, seeking adventures and finding them, and 
writing of them and of other things with the pen of 
the happy writer. 

He seemed at first inclined to walk to his destina- 
tion, but the dusty road deterred him. Dust so fre- 
quently deters the fastidious. He hailed a victoria. 

*' Ringstrasse 48," he said. 

The house at which he alighted was a fine, big, 
massive, plain building, but the sight of it seemed to 
please Groveener. He looked pleasantly at the win- 
dows; then he turned to the driver, to whom he 
handed a ten florin gold piece. 

The man looked in surprise; he was unaccustomed 
to such liberality. 

"I never give more," said Groveener, and the 
cabby felt he had received a blessing with the money. 

Alexis Groveener was calling on his friend, Prince 
Alexauder of Rustemburg, who, like most of the 
Viennese, occupied a flat. 

The two men met with pleasure. 

" You look restless, Sandro," said Groveener. 

"Do I?" 

" What is it? The Emperor Franz Josef gomg to 
adopt you as his heir, or make you ruler over half his 
kingdom? " 

Prince Alexander smiled: such a prospect wr> 
pleasing. 

" No such luck," he said. 

" Luck! Ehcu^ et catera. Luck! " He laughed. 
" A dizzy throne, a mob, the flash of steel, an empire 
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splits — ^boum! Vaila/ the heir to the wise old 
emperor, and you say * no such luck *! " 

Prince Alexander was a finer, bolder-looking, 
handsomer man than his friend. He captivated on 
sight as Groveener did after scrutiny. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, a fine open face, with daring blue eyes 
^^ f * si that lent authority, he was the beau ideal 
of a soldier. 

*' Boum! " he repeated. *' If steel should flash I 
might get a chance; but there is too much talk of 
war, Alexis, for there to be any fighting.'' 

^' I think I would rather be ruled by the tongue than 
the sword. Beware when the silent men sit in high 
places." 

" For what reason ? " 

^* Men must work or speak if they are worth any- 
thing. Those who see visions and stir others with 
theu descriptions of them are the men who get things 
doite; but it generally happens that others perform 
the doing." 

^^And you don't like the silent man at the 
head?" 

^*In these degenerate days, when most are for 
themselves and few are for the State, I am dubious of 
the worker* He may work at the wrong thing: at 
war rather than peace, at destruction rather than 
improvement. Words are light, deeds are soUd. 
Words can be weighed and focussed, welcomed or 
ignored. But deeds! Think of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. Now if only that had been 
talked of ... " 
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"A Jew-baiting speech rather than a cavahy 
charge, eh? Ugh! ..." 

" Yes, ugh I Is aU well with thee? " 

Groveener lit a cigarette and looked at his friend 
keenly. He was an observant man and marked 
much. 

** I am beginning to realise what life is,'' said Prince 
Alexander. 

"A bad attack?" 

" It depends." 

" On the solution, I suppose? " 

Prince Alexander nodded. 

The two friends were silent for a moment. It was 
not that the theme embarrassed them, but that it 
threw a ray of thoughtfulness across the window of 
their minds. Groveener had browsed far more than 
the Prince in the fields of philosophy and life's 
ultimate. He had surveyed mankind with a poet's 
eye and seen many things hidden from the wise and 
prudent in matters military. Prince Alexander was a 
soldier, keen in his calling with the itching of the man 
behind the gim who is bidden to wait. 

The waiting had brought forth its fruit! 

Groveener looked at his friend and noted the desire 
in his face. Prince Alexander was unsatisfied. 

" What are you thinking of? " asked Groveener, 
quietly. 

A shrug of the shoulders from the otiier. 

" Like that, eh? " said Groveener. 

" You are ccMitent, Alexis," said the Prince. " You 
write; you do something that is something; you 
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have made a name for yourself. What am I doing? 
I am weary of this etemal drill, drill, drill. Will it 
be nothing else but drill? " 

''QutsaU? Ask Bismarck." 

The oth^ laughed 

" Is writing pleasant? " 

Groveener nodded. 

" Some dictate, if you prefer that way." 

^' No ; despatches would be my limit. Alexis, just 
think of it: Russia pouring over the Balkans and I 
behind a pair of glasses at the head of my regiment! " 
He stopped and shook his head. ** What's the good! 
... I don't even want war. But I donH want to 
go down to the grave with the mere record of time 
passed. * Here lies Prince Alexander of Rustembuig, 
and so on, who died in the hundredth year of his age.' 
I wonder what the good God says to folk who live 
k)ng and do Uttle." 

"' Have you been disappointed, Sandro? " asked 
Groveener. 

"Disappointed?" 

"Yes." 

Another shrug of the shoulders. 

"Then you've been either readkig or thinking 
instead of drilling, drilling, drilling. Blessed are 
those who long, for when they stir they shall move 
the earth. Don't worry about your epitaph. Those 
who do rarely deserve one of any virtue. I've come 
back for a rest in dear old Vienna." 

" I seem to be always resting now," said the other, 
with a shade of bitterness in his tone. 
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Groveener quoted Voltaire : 

" ' Le repos est une bonne chose, mats F ennui est son 
frere: " 

" When you rest, Alexis, you think, you plot out 
your books and keep your mind on something to be 
done. When I rest I rust." 

" Will you go shooting lions with me in Africa? •* 

"And after?" 

" More lions." 

"Paff!" 

" Life is very pafTy in due season. Shall we go and 
assassinate the Tsar, set up a grand absolutism, raise 
an army of four million men, and go rampaging 
through Europe making kings and princes and rulers 
bow before you? Or through Asia if you prefer: it 
would be more of a change. Alexander the Greater, 
allons:' 

Sandro laughed. 

" Will you direct the storm? " 

" I will be your chronicler." 

" You are a happy man, Alexis." 

" Why the remark? " 

" You have accomphshed something." 

Groveener made a gesture signifying emptiness. 
After all, accomplishment is a vague term. 

" To some little, to some much, each according to 
his capacities. The man who wrapped his talent in 
the napkin was the villain in that story." 

Prince Alexander took a dgar and was silent while 
he sUt the end. His friend watched him, saying 
nothing. The dgar lit, Sandro said: 
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**One thing now strikes me as curious in that 
parable." 

" Urn? . . ." 

He paused, after the manner of one who cherishes 
somethingy if only an idea— only! 

^* There is no mention of one having a talent who 
didn't know where it was.** 

"Talent win out.** 

" Perhaps . . .** 

"So that's the worry.** 

Prince Alexander looked at his friend searchingly. 
Was he understood? Alexis was of the penetrating 
order of mankind who understood human nature. A 
great gift, but as it has no obvious pecuniary value 
it has only a limited estimation in these bargaining 
days. Heart for heart's sake is the message of the 
gods: so men despise it. 

'*^You want to do something? ** said Alexis. 

" I do — something to justify my existence." 

" We can't all do great things» Sandro. It isn*t 
given to each and everybody to be Somebody the 
Great. Even Saint Peter was probably only a 
mediocre fisherman till he showed he was also a 
coward and a liar with a big heart and — *' Alexis 
indulged in a gesture. 

" I don*t sigh to be Alexander the Great, but I do 
long to do something a little out of the common.** 

" Perhaps you will get yoiu: call. Many are called 
and few respond. Doing one*s simple duty is some- 
times best. To be a good husband and father is 
sometimes an honourable life for a man.** 
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Sandro looked and sighed. 

" There's that," he said. 

** Hot Husbandman I Well, when love comes in 
at the door, Sandro, you needn't let ambition fly out 
of the window.'* 

** I would like one grip at life first." 

Alexis nodded. 

*' I have the same feeling. Then ... a woman. 
A fight, then peace." • 

Sandro had a look on his face that suggested more 
thoughts than the mere contemplation of an idea. 
Alexis noticed it. He got up and ^ut his hand on 
his friend. 

** Sometimes," he said in his cosy fashion, " the 
path of . . . marriage is the way to glory." 

Prince Alexander seemed to think pleasant 
thoughts. 

*• Are you engaged to-night? " he asked. 

" To-night is yours, Sandro, if you want it." 

" Then well go to the opera." 

" Gladly. I haven't heard any music— such as I 
love — for nearly four months. What's the piece? " 

" Romeo and JuKette.'* 

" Who plays JuUette? " 

"VeraDinolin." 

" I should like to see her." 

There was a pause for a moment and then Sandro 
said: 

"Well have a little supper afterwards in the 
Caf6 de I'Europe; they have a wonderful chef.*^ 

** One wonders whether a chef ought to be canonised 
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or purgatorised. He can make life so heavenly: I 
believe he could mSlke a miser charitable. Bad cooks 
are responsible for more crimes than they wot of. 
Diner d deux, exquisite Sandro." 

**Ididn»tsayrf£to»*.'' 

Alexis looked at his friend with wise eyes. 

** Perhaps that is why I said it," he remarked. 

" You don't really object to a third person ? " 

Alexis shook his head. 

" Of course not. You, I and . . ." He paused. 

"VeraDinohn." 

" Juliette! . . . You, Juliette, I and an exquisite 
chef. Rapture ! Only, Sandro, don*t forget that you 
want to have a grip with Ufe." 

•* I shan't forget," repUed Prince Alexander. 

They talked of things inconsequential and things 
trivial to others; they indulged in mere gossip. Men 
like gossip tnaugre philosophers; only it is not 
spiteful. When a person has no liking for innocent 
gossip he has little for his kind. 

In the evening Prince Alexander and Alexis went 
to the opera and listened to Vera Dinolin singing her 
rapturous music. Prince Alexander from the box 
was watching her with eyes eager and desirous. 
^ " What do you think of her, Alexis? " he asked. 

Alexis paused. He too admired and wondered 
what it all portended. 

^* An artist and a woman," he said. 

"And beautiful?" 

" Beautiful also." 

Then Groveener looked at his friend searchingly. 
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But Prince Alexander was watching Vera Dinolin 
once more, and Alexis imagined probabilities. 

The little supper was a success, in which the chef 
took his share. The menu was excellent. But Alexis 
paid even more attention to Vera Dinolin. Her 
abundant black hair, her violet eyes, the carved 
features, the fine firm jaw and its proud setting 
marked her a remarkable woman. Her mouth had no 
flabbiness to betray its owner into the slough of irre- 
solution, and Alexis said to himself, as he went home : 
" That woman is capable of anything. She would 
scale mountains ... get others to scale them too . . . 
or even be crucified for one she loved, . . . Heigho! " 

A month afterwards Alexis Groveener received an 
urgent letter from Prince Alexander. 

" My dear Friend," it ran—" I want you to come 
and stand by me as I cross the Rubicon. I am 
leaving for Paradise. The world, the flesh and the 
devil have tempted me in turns. I have longed to 
dimb great heights and accomplish dizzy things. 
Life has perplexed and teased me, and now at last I 
have found the answer to the enigma. Love, Alexis, 
is the fulfilling of the law. I do not want (because I 
do not like) to dilate to you on the satisfyingness of 
love, because you have written on the theme so 
wondrously. But I understand now. I know I shall 
be happy. My longings are satisfied, for I possess 
her. The mountains are brought low. I marry Vera 
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Dinolin to-morrow — very quietly, for I want a few 
weeks of actual peace and undisturbed ecstasy. So 
please come, my friend, to No. 48 to-morrow morning at 
ten o'clock punctually. Vera likes you. I am happy- 
J'ai la jaie de vivre. — Your devoted 

"Alexander." 

Alexis Groveener sat still after reading the note. 
It was not that he was greatly surprised by the news 
it contained, for he was of the order of men who live 
twice through living observantly. But he dipped 
into the future. His friend, Prince Alexander of 
Rustemburg, Count of Vinau, was going to marry an 
actress. That in itself was a matter of some import- 
ance. But it was not the cold fact that gave Alexis 
his food for thought. Prince Alexander was am- 
bitious. Did this marriage mean that he had put 
his ambition on one side? ... Is such a thing 
possible? Groveener considered it possible at a cost 
— a great cost. An actress! Beautiful she was, 
doubtless, and beautiful in character as in form. But 
she was scarcely of the station to help Prince Alex- 
ander of Rustemburg to mount the ladders of power. 
. . . Love and ambition had fought, and love had won. 
To the woman, thought Alexis, that might be satisfac- 
tory: but to the man ? Now, yes: but in a year ? 

He recalled Byron : — 

^* Man's love is of his life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence.'* 

** It may be his consolation," muttered Alexis, and 
he kept the news of the proximate marriage to himself. 



CHAPTER II 



Alexis Groveener dressed the next morning with 
care for the occasion. He remembered that the man 
who neglected to put on the special wedding garment 
was recognised as a species of criminal. And sloven- 
liness in dress sometimes proclaims a certain sloven- 
Uness of thought. 

When the two friends met they shook hands and 
looked at each other for an instant without speaking. 
It was the moment that belonged to the mind. Then 
the tongues were loosed. 

" Were you surprised? " asked the Prince. 

Alexis shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

"Yes and no." 

The Prince nodded. 

"You always seem to understand — and what a 
blessed gift I " 

"And the future?'' 

" Looks superb." 

" Looks? " 

" Will be." 

" I hope so. Power and wealth and kindred things 
are very desirable, but isn't happiness best of all? " 

" There is no comparison. Of course — " 

13 
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• 

But the Prince stopped. He wished to indulge no 
emotion but sweet contentment this morning. 

" And ... the Princess? " 

** Call her Vera. She will call you Alexis. I want 
my friends to be my wife's. I am going to be 
married as Count of Vinau." 

" Where is the ceremony to take place? " 

"At Hurstburg. I have informed the priest. 
Vera will be there. We will return here and have a 
Uttle defeuner a trots— yon, Juliette and I; and I 
have a cook» Alexis, to please your soul. Then we 
go to the Tyrol." 

" Not you, JuUette and I." 

Prince Alexander laughed. 

"Some day even that may happen, but not 
now." 

Alexis put out his hand and grasped his friend's. 

" In all times of prosperity and wealthi Sandro, in 
tribulation, should it come, count me your friend. 
And may tiiis be the happiest step in your Ufe! " 

They drove to Huistburg, which is the sleepiest 
suburb of Vienna — ^if suburb it can be called. It 
rests on the confines of that bucolic territory where 
the people seem to understand the earth and its pro- 
duce better than men. Many of the peasants were 
already returning from the market, the dull, load- 
bearing, patient look being on most faces, mingled 
occasionally with the brutal and occasionally with 
the riotous. 

Groveener noticed the people. 

"Men like ourselves," he said, with a touch of 
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melancholy as he nodded to a trudging couple heavy- 
laden and bowed. 

" Not to-day, Alexis,** said the Prince. 

Alexis laughed. It was not a time for moralising 
save in merry mood. 

" No. In time of war those bent heads get erect 
enough, don't they? And on an estate they are 
invaluable — ^the salt of the earth. What is your 
future work to be, Sandro? ** 

** A Uttle hunting, a Uttle fishing, some manage- 
ment of those poor peasants, perhaps, and a good 
deal of travelling with Vera.'* 

Alexis nodded. 

" A serene life,** he said. But he thought: And 
has that fine ambition fled? Beaten by the love of a 
woman? The man of parts doubles his forces or 
gives great hostages to fortune when he marries, and 
the world never knows how much of blessing or 
cursing it owes to its womenkind. What was to be 
Sandro's lot in this matter? 

Alexis wanted to rip the veil of the future. Then 
he knew it would be interesting to watch what 
happened if it were not tragedy. He had too much 
restraint to peep at the end of the story before he had 
read what preceded. So in his mind he just thought : 
Tragedy or Comedy? . . . " Life,** seemed to come 
as an echo. Groveener ceased to wonder. 

They stopped at the Church of St John and St 
James, a plain building of architectural simplicity. 
The sacristan met them at the door. He was a 
sepulchral-looking old man, with a dried skin an 
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bent back. He was clearly waiting for them, and 
with a dim voice that seemed almost worm-eaten 
with age he said, " This way, your excellencies," and 
he led them, with a soft, mechanical step, up the 
aisle, leaving them at the entrance to the chancel 
while he retiuned to wait by the door for the 
arrival of the lady. 

The stillness in that incense-scented atmosphere 
was a little disturbing. Alexis looked at his 
friend. 

^* It is a fateful moment,'' he said, smiling, so that 
the speech should have no depressing note. 

The Prince nodded. 

" I should feel this moment keenly," he went on. 
" I should be nervous, wondering . . ." 

" Not if she were like Vera." 

^^ Ah! Confidence is a beautiful thing. I believe 
half our unhappiness is caused by doubt." 

There was a rustle of silk at the door, and the 
advent of Vera Dinolin threw into the church a flash 
of life. The air seemed more aUve. The old sacristan 
led her and her witness — ^her maid — ^to where the 
Prince and Alexis stood, and went without ceremony 
to tell the priest that all was ready. 

Alexis saw from the way the husband and wife 
elect greeted each other that they looked to the 
future with confidence. A fine attitude! 

The priest was a pensive man with a rubicund 
face and dull, dreamy eyes. He was accompanied by 
a couple of acolytes, and he began the ceremony that 
was to make Prince Alexander of Rustemburg and 
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Vera Dinolin husband and wife in a voice void of 
emotion. 

When the troths had been plighted he spoke the 
momentous words: 

"' Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.'* 

After the ring was blessed there came: 

" Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini." 

When the replies had been made the ring was 
sprinkled with holy water, and the Prince gave the 
ring^ with gold and silver^ to Vera» putting the ring 
on her thumb with the words: ** In the name of the 
Father " ; then on her first finger—" of the Son " ; then 
on the second finger — " of the Holy Ghost " ; and then 
on its resting-place with the final " Amen.*' 

So they were married. There was no Mass, but 
the priest, recognising the quality of the people 
before him, ventured upon a little homily, direct and 
sincere, which seemed a trifle strange coming from 
this ceUbate. But the man did not look at his con- 
gregation; he spoke into the atmosphere as one . 
throws seeds upon the earth. 

" I fear I am not very religious," said Alexis after- 
wards, " but I prayed for you, Sandro." 

" I prayed for myself," said Prince Alexander. 

They drove back to the flat in the Rlngstrasse, 
where the dejeuner awaited them. 

It went merrily. The Princess — ^the Countess of 
Vinau as she was to be known for a time — ^was 
dressed in a travelling costume of pale green velvet, 
which showed off her figure excellently. Alexis was 
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won to her at once: he felt that his friend had 
secured a rare treasure m his wife, who might well 
compensate for most ambitions. He drank to them, 
their prosperity and felicity. 

The meal came to an end, and husband and wife 
prepared for a journey. They were interrupted. 
The Prince's man announced somebody to see His 
Highness most urgently. 

"Who is it?" 

" He said he wouldn't give his name unless Your 
Highness would see him." 

" I can't see him," said the Prince. 

The man bowed and turned to go, but at the door 
he turned again. 

" He said it was most important, Your Highness." 

The Prince turned to his wife and she felt her rSle. 
It came like a flash: she was the helpmeet to her 
husband. 

" See him," she said. 

" Show him up," said the Prince. 

"It may be something . . . bad," said Vera, 
having a foreboding. 

He kissed her. 

"Not to-day." 

The man returned. 

" Herr Grambuloff," he announced. 

A short, thick-set man, dressed in a frock-coat, 
entered. He was bald in the front of his head, and 
what hair he had was close cropped. He gave one 
the idea of stubbornness, almost immovability, if he 
so desired. He had thick, straight eyebrows over 

B 
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eyes that were bright but not big. His nose was 
broad, his lips thick, his beard short and pointed. 
Groveener looked at him keenly and made a mental 
note. "A prosperous merchant,** he said. But 
when Herr Grambulofi spoke later, and his eyes 
danced, and the two lines shot up between his brows, 
and his face became animated, Groveener corrected 
his impression. " A Force,** he said. 

Herr Grambulofi looked at Prince Alexander, and 
it seemed as though he read as well as looked. 

" I am addressing Prince Alexander of Rustem- 
burg? '* he asked. 

" Yes.** 

*' I should like to see Your Highness alone for a 
short time.** 

Prince Alexander looked round and opened a door 
leading out of the room in which they were standing. 

" Will you wait in here? *' he said, and the lady 
and Groveener passed through the door. 

" Got it ! " exclaimed Alexis to himself as he dosed 
the door. 

"What?** asked the lady. 

" Herr GrambuloS. I know who he is — ^the 
Premier or something of Renaria.'* 

"What does he want with Sandro? ** asked the 
wife. 

" We shall probably be told,** replied Alexis. 

Meanwhile Herr Grambulofi was explaining his 
errand to Prince Alexander. 

" I come on behalf of the Government of Renaria to 
offer my country*s crown to Your Highness,** he said. 
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The Prince was thrilled, and looked in wonder at 
the picture that flashed before his eyes. A crown. 
. • . Here was the grip at life; something to do that 
was worth the doing. To rule a country. . . . 

"The crown of Renaria," he repeated, and the 
shrewd, far-seeing man of strength before him saw 
the temptation he had brought. 

" Yes," he said. He did not waste words, for he 
knew the value of them, of the few to sparkle like 
jewels or cut like a sword, or of the many to over- 
whelm like a torrent. 

The Prince was silent for he was a little dazed with 
the offer. 

" Does anybody know of this? " he asked. 

** The members of my Government.** 

" They are unanimous in this offer? ** 

Herr Grambuloff raised his eyebrows in a mamier 
suggesting that if any differed from this proposal 
they were of Uttle consideration. 

" Quot homines tot sententue,*^ he replied. 

"Ah!** 

" I do not ask Your Highness to come and lie on a 
bed of roses,** said Herr Grambuloff. " Renaria is 
a new country, poUtically undisciplined. But we are 
mostly patriots and a nation. We want a prince at 
our head so that he can rally us and we can rally to him. 
There are men who would sell their soulstogetachance 
such as I offer Your Highness. Duke William of Nor- 
mandy had a harder bed in England than you will 
have in Renaria. Peter the Great would look upon 
your task as a pastime. Henri Quatre and William 
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of Orange wore thornier crowns than I offer you — 
and they live in history." 

" And one died by the assassin's knife." 

" Your Highness is not afraid of death, I know." 

" I want to Uve first." 

" I offer you the chance," said Grambuloff, simply. 

The Prince looked in front of him as if attempting 
to see that land of Renaria which seemed bowed in 
waiting. He experienced a great swirl of emotion as 
he actually realised that a crown was offered him. 
He turned to Herr Grambuloff. 

" Why have you come to me? " he asked. 

" We want you." 

** What will the Powers say — Russia, forinstance?" 

Herr Grambuloff raised his eyebrows slightly. 

" We can defy Russia — ^with tact," he replied. 

The Prince was interested by this man from 
Renaria, who talked of defying Russia — with tact. 

"Austria?" 

" The Emperor Franz Josef won't object to you as 
Prince of Renaria." 

" England." 

Herr Grambuloff shook his head. " England seeks 
decent government in the Balkans now, not her own 
influence." 

" Germany? " 

" May want to please Russia. Russia will have no 
objection to you till you show yourself a Renarian. 
So we start with Germany's benevolent neutrahty." 

The Prince was silent again. So rare an offer was 
like the chance of wrestling with an angel. 
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" If I accept? " he said, his thoughts rushing to 
those heights he had dwelt on so often in his 
dreamings. 

** I want you to come as soon as possible. The 
Sobranje will welcome you." 

The Prince was surprised at the readiness of the 
Renarian Sobranje. But men like Herr Grambuloff, 
who see dearly the thing to be done and dare to do 
it, surprise most people, including themselves. For 
most people are cowards to some thing or some body 
or some " ism." 

The Prince felt he could not refuse a crown. His 
chance, for which he had longed and prayed, had 
really come. He looked with embracing eyes at 
Herr Grambuloff and then his expression changed. 
A shade, it might have been fear, crept into the 
radiant look. 

" I'm married," he said. 

Herr Grambuloff bowed. 

" I was married this mommg," repeated the Prince. 

Herr Grambuloff bowed again. ^ 

" My congratulations, Your Highness. Then the 
lady I saw . . ." 

" My wife." 

" I repeat my congratulations." 

The Prince hesitated. His rapturous look had gone. 

" Will — ^will it make any difference? " he asked. 

Herr Grambuloff shook his head. 

"I didn't know you were going to be married. 
The alliance may be an advantage. Is Her Highness 
any connection of the Tsar? " 
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The Prince paused. 

"She was . . . Vera DinoUn," he said, his eyes 
showing a defiant pride. 

Herr Grambidoff noticed the look, and his quick, 
reflecting countenance got rid of its disappointed 
expression before the Prince remarked it. 

" Ah! " he said, and he turned his face to the win- 
dow. Neither man spoke for a moment or two. The 
Prince waited; Herr Grambuloff cogitated. Renaria 
was a new country, of peasant traditions and no 
&>urt. The leaders of the people were men of educa- 
tion and talent, not merely creatures of birth, and 
were consequently not Ukely to be greatly moved 
because the wife of their ruling Prince, though a 
talented and beautiful lady, was not of titled lineage. 
Snobbery is commonest where lackeys abound. Herr 
Grambulofi's point of view was, however, the one of 
influence. He knew the task before a Prince of 
Renaria. He knew that Russia would not sit quietly 
by and watch the Renarian people become a nation. 
If he who was Prince were a perscma grata to Russia 
then he would be allowed to rule in peace so long as 
he seemed to carry out Russia's policy. When he 
worked for the good of Renaria then Russia would 
crush him if possible. Herr Grambulofi intended to 
defy Russia — with tact. But he did not choose to 
stumble at the first. Scandal has damaged kings and 
princes almost as much as tyranny. Herr Grambulof! 
did not want the echoes of mocldng laughter to ring 
round the personality of Renaria's first Prince. 
Should any Court take a disUke to Prince Alexander 
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in his new position his marriage might be a target of 
attack. Herr Grambulofi knew that much depended 
on a wise, firm and irreproachable attitude at first. 
** A good impression will be worth six months' Ijard 
work," he said to himself, and the remark betrayed 
his energy and sanity. When all was going well, then 
the Princess might be produced, without danger to 
the State or difl5culty to the Prince. 

" It makes a difference to your offer,'* said the 
Prince, with some anxiety, as Herr Grambuloff turned 
to face him once more. 

" I have merely a suggestion to offer," said Herr 
Grambulc^. But Prince Alexander had quite enough 
wit to notice that this man's suggestions were tanta- 
mount to laws. He didn't suggest in idleness. 

" First," he said, " who knows of your marriage? " 

" Only my friend, who was here a moment ago." . 

"The priest?" 

" To him I was the Count of Vinau." 

" Then my suggestion is that you keep the mar- 
riage secret for a time." 

Prince Alexander felt like a woman who has tocover 
up her beautiful dress as a protection from the rain. 

" Life is odd," he said. 

Herr Grambuloff smiled. 

" Only those whose lives are worth Uving really feel 
that," he said. " And you will probably not change 
your views, sir, in Renaria." 

The Prince laughed, and the two men felt they were 
a pair to rejoice in each other's company if ever they 
were forced to fight shoulder to shoulder. 
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^ " You encourage me," said the Prince. " Do you 
want a definite answer to-day? " 

"To-morrow will do; next week might serve. But 
the ^oner the better. We want a Prince, for till we 
get one intrigue will reign." 

" I will give you an answer to-morrow." 

Herr Grambuloff bowed. He liked the Prince's 
decision. 

" In the meanwhile," he said, " Your Highness will 
regard the offer as news for ourselves alone." 

" My wife and friend may know? " 

" Certainly: you will press discretion upon them." 

" Y^. And I think I should Uke to ask the advice 
of Count Bismarck." 

"Ah! . . ." Herr Grambuloff hesitated. "I 
think, he said slowly, " I should be pleased if you 
did." 

" I will go to BerUn at once," said the Prince. 



CHAPTER III 

ONE SHALL BE TAKEN, THE OTHER LEFT 

Herr Grambuloff said he would remain in 
Vienna till the Prince had seen Count Bismarck and 
given a definite reply to the offer which had been 
made to him. Then he took his departure with the 
words, " Opportunities, such as I give Your High- 
ness, rarely come twice." 

He spoke as one who deUvers a message; neither 
did he smile, as a weaker man would have done. 
Men like Herr Grambuloff are the ploughers of the 
earth. They furrow the land, though others fre- 
quently do the sowing and some again the reai»ng. 
Man does not always reap what he sows, though, in 
general, he gets its equivalent. Human nature is so 
ignorant of the value of many things that it usually 
over or underestimates a man's harvest. And maybe 
that constitutes one of human nature's charms. 

Prince Alexander, left alone with his opportunity, 
was almost ecstatic. He was not a Napoleon, nor a 
Bismarck, nor even a Grambuloff. He was possessed 
of wholesome longings and stirred by an ambition 
that egged him on to heroic deeds. The Bismarcks 
see things and do them, finding their own way even 
if they have to make one. Neither are they careful 
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of the manner of its making, for the ultra-sensitive 
man, the man of sympathy for others, has not the 
heart to thrust his fellow-man aside, and that must 
be done by those who would dimb high in this world. 
Les carrieres sant bien ouvertes aux talents^ but into 
the word talent read at least some force. 

Prince Alexander was not a leveller of mountains, 
but he was a good leader of a forlorn hope. He was 
brave and daring and chivalrous, and the healthy 
energy in him thrust him to some usefulness. He 
longed, as he had told his friend, to do something 
worthy. 

He had got his chance. What a chance 1 A throne 
was offered him. He was presented with the 
destinies of a country. He was to be the man to 
rally a nation and to whom a nation must rally. He 
was even to help to defy Russia — ^with tact. There 
was work of the right khid here. To make laws and 
roads, construct houses and an army, to mix in the 
whirlpool of Balkania • . . 

He stiffened his back with thrilling pride. He was 
every inch a soldier, and he no longer envied Joshua 
before Canaan, but pitied Moses on Pisgah. 

He turned to call his wife ; he remembered that his 
marriage was to be kept secret. A shade of dis- 
appointment crept over him. The feeling was almost 
indefinable, but he felt less happy. He had been 
radiant before. This was a day of magnificent 
promise : first there had been his marriage, which had 
opened out a vista of such serene joy, and then there 
came this offer of a crown, with its exultant thoughts. 
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As he prepared to tell the news to his wife he realised 
what a marriage kept secret meant. This life of 
Uiss which he had promised himself in the morning 
was to be postponed. He was ready to postpone it: 
that he knew. ' It was not that he (Ud not love Vera 
dearly; but to an ambitious man an opportunity 
such as Herr Grambuloff had offered was Ufe 
itself. Love may be a woman's whole existence; 
when it is a man's he will be of the type that doesn't 
count. 

Prince Alexander could not remain long alone; he 
was not of the meditative order.- He walked to the 
door, a shade of uneasiness in his bearing, for he 
realised the news was not Ukely to be pleasant to Vera. 

There was a silence as he entered the room, for he 
hesitated and they waited. 

"It was Herr Grambuloff," he said, "with 
news." 

His Usteners looked at him keenly. Vera took his 
hand and smiled encouragingly, as much as to say, 
"Whatever it is I am with you, to rejoice or 
sympathise." 

" He has offered me the crown of Renaria." 

There was silence for a moment. Groveener heard 
the news with wonder and delight. He understood 
at once what the offer meant to his friend and how 
rare a chance it was. He almost leapt towards the 
Prince to shake his hand in warm congratulation. 
But he caught sight of the woman's face. She was 
looking for all the world as though she did not wish 
to understand, or would fain understand more. The 
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Prince looked at her and her expression changed at 
once. Her eyes brightened in delight. 

" The crown of Renaria," she said, with but Httle 
colour in her voice, yet no disappointment. 

" Brave woman! " said Groveener to himself, see- 
ing the situation caused by the offer of this crown. 

" Yes," said the Prince, " the crown of Renaria," 
and he too waited for a word. 

There was a pause, while they all felt the tension 
of the moment. Groveener could not keep silent 
any longer. 

"The crown of Renaria! " he repeated as though 
surprised almost to dumbness at the news. 

She was still wondering. 

The Prince nodded. He turned to her. 

*^Odd that this should come on our wedding 
morning," he said. 

" Are you glad? " she asked. 

He paused a moment. 
" It is a great chance," be said. 

" I am glad, Sandro," she said at once, for with a 
loving woman's quick insight she saw the tenderness 
of his inclination. 

He could not read what her desires were, and 
wondered if she were also glad because of the prospect 
to her. 

" There is one nasty condition, dear," he said. 

"Ahl . . ." 

**Our marriage must be kept secret for a Httle 
time." 

She smiled. 
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" That doesn't matter," she said bravely. 

He felt joyful and wonderfully grateful. A man 
can be very grateful for another's sacrifice. 

" It does matter," he said feelingly, " it matters 
a great deal. But we can perhaps get over it. 
And then . . . then, Vera." He kissed her. 
"You don't counsel me to say 'No' to Herr 
Grambuloff? " 

" Say just what your heart suggests," she replied. 

" But it will mean you living here and me in 
Renaria. . . ." 

" I shall be wherever you are, Sandro," she said. 

" It is a shame to part us! " he exclaimed. " Is 
it worth it? " 

"What?" 

" Renaria." 

Her eyes glowed with gladness. 

" Will it part us for ever? " she asked, and her tone 
was serious. 

" Heaven, no! If it did " — ^he flipped his finger 
suggestively — "Herr Grambuloff would go after 
someone else." 

" Then," she said, " you will be Prince of Renaria 
— ^my Prince! " 

"As soon as I am firmly established you shall 
come, dear, as my Princess." 

She was pleased at that prospect. 

He turned to Groveener. 

" Well, Alexis, what do you think of it? " 

"The offer?" 

" Yes." 
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^* Crowns, my dear Sandro, are rarer than pieces of 
gold.'^ 

They laughed at the sally and were glad of the 
opportunity, for their feelings had been taut. 

They discussed Renaria and the prospects of its 
Prince. They hunted up histories and almanacks 
and gazetteers and tried to learn all there was to be 
learnt from books concerning Renaria. 

They got into unanimous good spirits. Even Vera 
was merry. She loved her husband and rejoiced in 
his elation. She was at that stage when she was 
ready to rejoice that an opportunity was actually 
vouchsafed to her to make some sacrifice for him. 
She imagined secret meetings between Sandro and 
herself. When he should visit the Tsar she would 
be in St Petersburg; when he should visit the 
Emperor Franz Josef she would see him in Vienna. 
Then there would be letters — always letters. And 
nobody would know she was the wife of Prince 
Alexander of Renaria! She would be able to live 
in a romantic world that was eminently suited to 
her temperainent, and so she at last looked upon 
Herr Granfbulofi's offer to her husband with 
pleasure. ^ 

Groveener realised what the offer nieant lo his 
friend and rejoiced that he had at last secured the 
opportunity for which he had longed. To few is it 
ordained that crowns shall be offered; but crowns, 
after all, are not the happiest of possessions. 

So the three were merry. 

The Prince and his bride were to have gone to the 
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Tyrol for a honesanoon, but that, too, was to be 
postponed. 

" It may be all the sweeter for bemg delayed/* he 
said to her. 

" I am happy," she replied. 

That night Flince Alexander went to Berlin. The 
next day he called on Count Bismarck. The great 
statesman received him with a gruff cordiality and 
listened to his story with interest. 

"Prussia will not help you," he said at length. 
"You must stand by yourself. Grambuloff is a 
plucky man and will . . . Keep close to him," he 
broke off. 

"You advise me to accept?" asked the 
Prince. 

Count Bismarck lowered his eyebrows. 

" I offer no advice in such a matter," he repUed. 
"Would it matter if I did? Advice in politics is 
worth Uttle except guns ar6 behind it— or money." 

" Personally — not politically — ^would you suggest 
my accepting? " 

The statesman paused and then shook the younger 
man warmly by the hand. 

" Good luck attend you. ... It will be a very 
pleasant reminiscence." 

" A pleasant reminiscence . . ." 

Prince Alexander smiled at the remark. It sug- 
gested the " benevolent neutrality " of which Herr 
Grambuloff had spoken, and he came back to Vienna 
prepared to assume the crown of Renaria, and to 
renounce the pleasant paths that Love had pointed 
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out, till such time as those paths could be harmooised 
with the magnet of Power. 

When Herr Grambuloff called on the Prince for 
his answer there was no dubiety. 

" I accept," said the Prince, simply. 

" I congratulate Renaria and Your Highness," said 
Herr Grambuloff, who was clearly pleased at the 
result of his mission. 

The two men discussed details, and Herr Grambuloff 
put before the Prince notes concerning the men and 
matters of Renaria which the head of that country 
ought to know. The manner in which these notes 
were assimilated pleased Herr Grambuloff. Before 
the latter took his departure the Prince said: 

" I should Uke to introduce you to my wife." 

" I shall be honomred," and he bowed slightly. 

Once cross the Channel and the most backward of 
races on the Continent is found to bow far more 
frequently than even the poUte Englishman. 

"The Countess of Vinau, my wife," said the 
Prince, " Herr Grambuloff." 

She smiled frankly. 

"You have brought good news to the Prince, 
Herr Grambuloff." 

" And to you ako, I hope." 

" Since to him, then obviously to me." 

" His Highness seems to be a man of good 
fortime." 

"They say we get what we deserve," she said, 
valiant for her husband. 

Grambuloff paused. 
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" I hope so," he said. " I hope you bear me no 
ill-will for parting you." 

She shook her head. 

" None at all. It will not be for ever." 

"Nor for long — ^for Renaria's sake," he said 
sincerely. Even the seeming wise can be woefully 
out in their reckoning at times. 

A week later Prince Alexander was saying farewell 
to his wife. They both felt the parting. He was 
buoyed up by those hopes that his ambition had 
nourished during the years of his youth and man- 
hood, which were now to be satisfied. But that other 
part of him suffered. This beautiful woman, fair in 
face and mind, attracted him too. He knew he would 
lose half the pleasure of his achievements if he could 
not share the confidence of them with her. The 
comforts of his Ufe would be lopped off till she could 
be by his side, for he had learned to love even the 
sound of her step and the very swish of her dress. 

Her arms were round him and he held her to his 
breast. 

" Only for a time, dear heart," he said. 

" I know," she said, knowing that time stood still 
when he was far away. 

" And then you will be my Princess indeed." 

They kissed. 

" I am your wife, Sandro: I am happy." 

Groveener was to act as intermediary for commimi- 
cations of a confidential nature, and he saw the Prince 
off at the station. 

" You will look after Vera," said the Prince. 
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"Trust me/' said Alexis. "You seem, Sandro, 
to have grabbed at the world with both hands 
separately." 

" I don't understand." 

Groveener shrugged his shoulders. 

" The full measure of love and the full measure of 
ambition," he said. "Most men miss one or the 
other." 

And when they had parted, and Prince Alexander 
had started on his journey to that new land of 
Renaria over which he had elected to rule, Alexis 
Groveener meditated alone on the future. 

" Can they co-exist? Must he ding more to one 
than to the other? " he said to himself. " I wonder 
which will win? . . ." 

• ••••• a 

So that the reader may understand Prince Alex- 
ander's task in Renaria a few words concerning that 
coimtry may not be out of place. It will be remem- 
bered that it was delivered from the bondage of the 
Turkish yoke by the action of the Tsar Liberator. 
But Renaria, bdng free, sturdily constituted itself a 
nation. Russia looked at the efforts of Renarian 
statesmen doggedly attempting to make another 
Roumania in the Balkans with eyes of great dis- 
appointment. Russian agents overran the country. 
Russian roubles were in the pockets of many of 
Renaria's prominent sons, and Russian orders were 
issued almost as freely as they were in Finland. 
Yet somehow Renaria was not Russianised. It was 
thought by the Tsar and his advisers that Prince 
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Alexander would prove to be their tool, so his election 
was not opposed. If the reader will keep this in mind 
he will understand why there was plotting in Renaria 
subsequent to Prince Alexander's arrival in that 
country. 

The motives of plotters are various and generally 
obvious. 



CHAPTER IV 

HE WHO WILL CLIBIB MUST NOT FEAR SCARS 

Two years have passed. Since Prince Alexander 
arrived in Rufia he and Vera have not met. Many 
times have they devised meetings, but their plans 
have always ended in nothing. Circmnstances are, of 
all t3n-ants, the most powerful. Was he happy? . . . 
He worked, he enjoyed his high calling and all that it 
entailed. He felt tiiat he Uved and had joy in living. 
And she? . . . She was very brave, and had a 
woman's deep capacity for sacrifice; and she waited 
almost in weary anguish for the message that tarried. 

Major Nanoff made his way along the outskirts of 
the town, that lay under the shadow of Mount Vitosh, 
till he came to a modest house at the end of Rakovsky 
Street. After ringing a bell the Major saw himself 
well observed by the faithful servant, who, being 
satisfied respecting the trustworthiness of the visitor, 
showed him into the study, which was on the left of 
the hall. It was a meagrely-furnished room, but it 
served well as a study, and Herr Grambulofi worked 
more than he rested. The great man himself almost 
immediately joined Major Nanoff. Their greeting 
was hearty: these two men trusted each other. 

" Things are not going so well as they might," said 
the Major. 

36 
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" Few things do. ^Any particular news? " 

" No. I came to make a suggestion." 

Herr Grambulofi waited. 

"Why doesn't the Prince marry? A judicious 
match would help him greatly." 

Herr Grambulofi did not turn his head. He con- 
tinued looking in front of him. Then, as some sign 
was expected of him, he nodded his head and said 
" Yes." 

"You agree?" 

" I do." 

" I am glad. I have thought of this for some time. 
I suppose a Russian match is hopeless now; but a 
Prussian princess, eh? " 

Herr Grambulofi nodded; he was apparently 
thinking. 

" There is the Princess Marie. She is pretty, and 
used to admire His Highness I am told." 

Herr Grambulofi nodded again. 

" If that could be managed the Prince would 
have Bismarck on his side and we could laugh at 
Russia." 

" If it could be managed," said Herr Grambulofi. 

"And why not? At least there is the chance. 
The Prince siurely would not be imwiUing; a pretty 
princess of the Prussian royal house should attract 
him. And Russian intrigue might abate a little if a 
scion of the HohenzoUems were on the throne of 
Renaria. What do you think, my friend? " 

" I think, Nanofi, that it is a very deUcate ques- 
tion." 
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" We have solved a good many delicate questions 
in Renaria," 

" His Highness may object." 

" The interests of the country must overrule his 
objections.'* 

Herr Grambulofi was silent. 

'* He must have a wife sooner or later," said Major 
Nanoff. 

" That is true." 

" And, I venture to suggest, the sooner the better." 

** If she is of the proper breed," said Herr Grambu- 
lofi, with the air of one knocking tentatively at a 
door. 

Major Nanofi laughed. 

" Rroper breed. That or none at all. His position 
is too ticklish for tricks. Russian for some reasons 
would be best ; but you and I don't like too many of 
that kidney here, and a Russian princess might play 
the devil with the Prince and incidentally with the 
country. An Austrian would serve excellently, but 
the Hapsburgs are such a firework lot; they are all 
morganatically mad, and there's scarcely a woman 
left. England is too far ofi and doesn't worry about 
Russia in the Balkans now; but Bismarck has 
got an eye for a bargain. They want to stretch 
their claws in Prussia, and if the Prince could get a 
Prussian wife Germany would be forced to back him 
up, and not all the roubles that Russia would spend 
here would do more than increase the wealth of 
Renaria." 

'' You're eloquent, Nanofi," said Herr Grambulofi, 
who wished to hide his other thoughts. 
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" Will you mention this idea to the Prince? " 

'* I think I will; but don't say a word of the 
matter to anybody else — ^not to the Prince. Ill — 
111 do something.'* 

Major Nanofi smiled. 

** That is you. You'll do something. We talk, we 
run here and there — ^you do something. If only 
Renaria knew what Renaria owes you. But the 
world will know some day. I won't mention the 
scheme again till you mention it to me." 

When the Major had gone Herr Grambulofi sat 
thinking. The Prince's marriage had not turned out 
the inconsequential thing he had imagined might have 
been its fate. When the throne of Renaria was 
offered to Prince Alexander he was considered un- 
married. Who can make allowances for a secret 
marriage? Had the rulers of Renaria known Prince 
Alexander was married to Vera Dinolin when they 
decided to ask him to reign in Renaria they might 
have looked elsewhere for a prince. The secrecy of 
the marriage was the offence. Herr Grambulofi him- 
self had hoped that in time Prince Alexander might 
bring his wife to rule by his side in Renaria. But 
Russian intrigue had been stronger and more desper- 
ate than he had anticipated. Those who fought to 
keep the country free from foreign domination had to 
be ceaseless in warfare and vigilant in outlook. Not 
an advantage must be given to the enemy. Herr 
Grambulofi knew that better than any other jnan in 
Renaria, for he stood square to his country's foes and 
his enemies were as common as Russian roubles. 
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The adolescence of a country is a hundred times more 
deUcate than that of a man. Bad thinking and bad 
drinking may and do put on the road to hell many a 
man who is sometimes clutched back and set upon 
the straight path. But a nation that turns back 
rarely lifts its head to the sun with the proud look of 
its prosperous days. Where are the mighty nations 
whose names are but the sad music of remembered 
greatness? Babylon, Macedonia, Greece, Rome, 
Spain. . . . It is easy to sUde. To ascend one must 
toil; to play is to roll to the fools. Herr Grambuloff 
was no fool. He worked with a single eye on his 
coimtry's good. To that end he had asked Prince 
Alexander to rule over Renaria; and to that end he 
kept Vera Dinolin — ^we may conveniently refer to 
her thus — ^in Vienna. 

Now arose the question raised by Major Nanoff. 
An advantageous marriage would fix the Prince 
firmly on the throne and also bring strength to 
Renaria. 

Herr Grambulofi sat thinking. 

A few days later Major Nanoff, meeting Grambuloff 
in the street, whispered : 

" The Princess Marie goes to Carlsbad to-day.*' 

Herr Grambuloff paused and showed no emotion. 
He shook hands with his friend. 

" I hope," he said, " she will derive benefit from 
her stay." And the friends parted. 

The Prince was busy with correspondence and 
reports. This work pleased him. From regimental 
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orders and such menu organisation he had leapt to 
the head of a nation and the mainspring of a king- 
dom. He read reports and altered this, assented to 
that, vetoed the other. It was his ultimate will that 
seemed to resolve so much. The love of power, that 
is latent in most men of worth, was blossoming in the 
Prince. He was a bigger man than he had ever been 
before — ^bigger in the sense that virtues and quaUties 
that had had no opportunities hitherto now foimd 
scope and developed within him. And he loved his 
work. The reading of a report was a pleasure to him ; 
to issue an order for something to be accomplished 
was a delight. He worked dihgently and well, and 
responded to the trust that had been reposed in him. 

With this joy in his work came the distaste to lose 
it. There were moments ^en he wondered if he 
could stand, if he would not have to abdicate, for the 
campaign of calumny and abuse that was carried on 
against him was hard to defeat. He had enemies in 
plenty and they made their power felt. 

The Prince. Imew Russia was the head and front of 
all this offending. But he could not do what she 
wanted — betray Renaria. That was to betray him- 
self, and to no purpose, for Renaria would not lack 
her Brutus. Short of making Renaria a province of 
Russia Prince Alexander did all he could to appease 
the wrath of the Tsar. 

Herr Grambuloff was announced, and the Prince 
showed him a message sent by M. Katkin, the Russian 
agent (of whom we shall hear much more), that the 
Tsar had ordered all Russian officers to leave the 
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Renarian army. The blow was a great one. The 
Prince felt it particularly; but Herr Grambuloff was 
one of those men who regard certain stumbling- 
blocks and bufietings as matters of course and meet 
them with an even mind. 

*' Will the army lose its confidence? " asked the 
Prince. 

^' We have still Yom: Highness at its head, and there 
are Nanoff and Pikolaiefi, Nerofi, Granitza and a few 
others who will lead om: army against the foe if need 
be, and in the meanwhile we must make new officers.'' 

"Out of corporals?" 

" Out of drummer-boys if necessary. They must 
work eighteen hours a day till they are efficient. 
Not even the Tsar shall beat us." 

The Prince was always strengthened by Herr 
Grambulofi*. 

" What prompts this new move? " he asked; 
*• pure hostility to me? " 

" Hostility to Renaria, sir. If you stand by your 
country the Tsar wiU not love you, and as we should 
not love you if you pleased the Tsar it is better to 
think of nothing but the welfare of Renaria." 

" That I do." 

" I know it, sir, and Renaria is grateful." 

" Yet I wish the Tsar were friendly." 

" It might be more comfortable." 

" Is there no way to check him? " 

Herr Grambulofi paused. 

'' The higher one reaches in life the more one has 
to make sacrifices/' said the statesman. 
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Prince Alexander was a little surprised by this 
remark* It did not seem to run on the smooth lines 
of question and answer, and, moreover, it adumbrated 
the disagreeable. 

** Y-yes," he said, expecting enlightenment. 

" The beasts don't make sacrifices; the strong one 
wins and enjoys his lust." 

The Prince nodded. 

" The poor toil and make few sacrifices because 
they have few offerings.'' 

The Prince waited. 

** But the rich, the wise, the powerful are often 
called upon to make sacrifices because they have such 
choice." 

**True." 

*' To gain one thing that is held dear another must 
be put on one side. ' Uneasy Ues the head that wears 
a crown '; and most uncomfortable is he who tries to 
make of Renaria a nation." 

" We two know that." 

^' It demands sacrifices." 

" I give them willingly." 

" I know it, sir. Ease, comforts, trivial pleasures 
are the things one throws overboard willingly. 
Every sane man, who wishes to accomplish any- 
thing, puts these on one side without demur or 
complaint. But . . ." 

•* Yes, there are greater sacrifices than these," said 
the Prince, and he walked a step or two into the room, 
as though the vision of one that had been demanded 
of him had made its temptation felt. 
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" Men who wear crowns," said Heir Grambuloff, 
" are expected to sink their personal desires if they 
clash with the welfare of the nation they govern." 

" That is so," said the Prince. " The strange thing 
is that we are given little credit for these sacrifices." 

Herr Grambuloff shrugged his shoulders. 

" We don't want it," he said bluntly. " We pass 
by the Uttle to secure the great." 

"Sometimes," said the Prince, "we pass by 
happiness to obtain . . . what? " 

" What we strive for most is that which gives us 
most happiness, according to our lights. Though 
some of us see through a glass darkly, and then our 
pmsuing is our undoing." 

" See clearly and strive diligently is a good motto," 
said the Prince. " But we are moralising, and 
usually we deal with nothing but facts." 

Herr Grambuloff was silent, and the long, poUshed 
floor reflected the lights and shades of the garish day. 
The Prince saw there was something behind the 
statesman's words, for Herr Grambuloff was prone to 
deal with pressing matters, and this excursion into 
generaUties and sentiments foreboded something off 
the beaten track. His Highness waited, and gazed 
through a window in the palace which overlooked the 
gardens. The Uttle artificial lake with its placid 
surface reflected the vegetation on its banks and the 
deep blue of the sky above. A pair of swans by the 
water's edge suddenly pushed off into the middle of 
the lake leaving a fan-like ripple behind. The scene 
with its soothing pleasance gave the Prince a 
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momentary calm, and was like a cordial to his 
troubled mind. He felt refreshed even by the slight 
swirl in the water and eased by the gliding of the 
swans. It was all so comfortable, placid and gentle, 
and what movement there was seemed full of grace. 
Herr Grambuloff pitched a brick, so to speak, in the 
lake. 

" Your Highness wiU pardon me . . ." 

The Prince turned. 

"Well?" 

" I was thinking of your marriage, sir.*' 

The Prince drew himself up, for there he con- 
sidered he had been obUged to suffer.'' 

" Do you think I can bring my wife to Ruiia? " 
he asked eagerly. 

Herr Grambuloff slowly shook his head. 

" When Your Highness was offered the crown it 
was not known you were married." 

"I told you." 

*• Yes, when we were practically waiting for you in 
Renaria. You must forgive me, sir, but had we in 
Renaria known you were married to — I speak with 
personal respect — an actress we should not have 
offered you the crown. Not that we think any the 
less of you, respect you less, admire you less, but 
such a marriage does not breed respect for the throne 
in a nation, that is all. Men are respecters of per- 
sons, and enemies make use of such scandal as they 
find. If your wife came here she would be treated 
with disrespect by your opponents and you would be 
more than annoyed. She would be cut to the heart 
and you would see it. Let her be the best and 
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sweetest of women, she would have no mercy from 
your foes. Many people are bom princesses who 
never took the ^ghtest trouble in the matter, but 
it's a hopeless ambition if you entertain the longing 
to copy them too late. Your wife should have been 
bom a princess, sir . . ." 

Prince Alexander's face showed the workings of his 
feelings. He had already felt that he had been 
separated from his wife more than most reasons could 
justify, and here was Herr Grambulof! talking in a way 
that did not soothe matters, but rather probed them. 

" But when I told you I was married," he said, 
** you did not speak in this hopeless way then." 

" No. I did not think it might be hopeless. I 
thought that once you were well settled on the throne 
some means might have been found to bring your wife 
to your side. We as a nation have no lineage. But 
I did not count on Russia's bitter antagonism." 

" Perhaps," said the Prince, after a pause, " it 
would be better if I resigned." 

•* Better for whom, sir? " asked Herr Grambuloff, 
quietly, and the very quietness of the speech seemed 
to eliminate the heroic from the discussion. 

•• For Renaria," replied the Prince. 

Herr Grambulofi shooThis head. 

" There would be the choosing of another prince, 
who, if he behaved as you do, sir, and strove to do 
well to his adopted country, would incur the hate of 
Russia as you have. If he preferred to please the 
Tsar he would go hence, but the country would be 
spoiled." Herr Grambuloff spoke decisively. " It 
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might be better for you and your wife, but not for 
Renaria," 

The Prince again wrestled with his feelings. His 
love for his wife was deep and loyal, and he longed, 
not only for his own sake but for hers, to have her by 
his side so that they might comfort each other and 
twine in the Uttle interstices of their Uves the golden 
threads of a happy sentiment. The Prince was cut 
off from all things tender. Envy, hatred, maUce, 
loyalty, rectitude, obedience, patriotism and 
treachery he noted in plenty, but of the softer sesxns 
of life, of a watchful, a cheering, a comforting, a 
soothing love he was deprived. He could, of course, 
get that love by leaving Renaria . * . leaving 
Renaria . • • 

Must he descend from that pinnacle which lifted 
him up amongst his fellow-men? Must he cease the 
work of making a nation, of framing laws as well as 
of mapping out roads, of drilling an army as well as 
of building a capital? A wave of emotion swept tum 
from head to foot. Work of this magnitude is given 
to few, and favoured are they who find it. Could 
Prince Alexander lightly give it up when his whole 
being urged him on to do the great things that man 
has done? He could not give it up; he loved this 
work and the power he wielded. He would have to 
be driven from Renaria, yet . . . Vera . • . 

He had tossed many a night away in a vain attempt 
to devise some means to bring her to tum. He had 
moments of passionate longing, and his sorrow then 
was very great. But as time passed and Renaria 
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absorbed his energies and thoughts more and more 
he was less tormented in his emotions and more in his 
conscience in respect to Vera. But he never ceased 
to desire her. 

" Then," he said to Herr GrambulofI, " you do not 
think my resignation would serve Renaria? " 

Herr Grambulofi shook his head. 

*' No, sir. We shall beat Russia if we are wise 
and courageous." 

" But my wife — ^it is very cruel to her." 

Herr Grambulofi nodded. 

''May I ask, sir, if it were an ecclesiastical 
marriage? " 

" Yes." 

'* It is a pity the ceremony took place, and another 
pity the marriage can't be broken." 

"Broken! — divorced! " The Prince spoke 
hotly. 

" For the lady's sake as well as yours, sir." 

"Divorced! We don't want a divorce." The 
Prince was flushed and his speech was hasty. 

" No, no! " said Herr Grambulofi. " There are so 
many things wrong in this world that one longs at 
times to rectify a few. I fed for you, sir. I only 
wish, for your sake, and also for the sake of Renaria, 
that instead of choosing for yoiu* wife a lady who is 
probably worth all the princesses in Europe you had 
chosen a lady who was a princess in name*" 

The Prince was touched by Herr Grambuloff's 
manner, and perhaps even had a dim desire that Vera 
had been bom a princess ; and to desire something is 
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frequently to hover on the borderland of regret. 
Desire and discontent are brothers. 

Herr Grambnlof! continued: 

"" If you had been married to a daughter of the 
Austrian ro5^ house, or the English even, but, best 
of all, the Prussian, we could have laughed at Russia." 

"Laughed!" 

" Loud, sir. An advantageous alliance is worth an 
army corps and some ambassadors." 

The Prince was silent a minute, as though he were 
conning matters of moment; the next instant he 
turned swiftly round. 

" But why all this ? I am married. It might have 
been better for some reasons if I were not. But if I 
were free to marry whom I would I should marry 
again . . . my wife." 

" I can understand you, sir," said Herr Grambuloff, 
bowing. 

The two men were silent again, for the Prince, 
being tossed by his emotions and his companion's 
speeches, was uncomfortable. 

"Yet," said Herr Grambuloff, "the lady. Your 
Highness's wife, must fed her position. It is very 
hard. But so many things are hard in this world if 
big things are to be done. The idea of divorce, sir, 
occurred to me as a probable satisfactory outlet for 
you both." 

The question of divorce put so clearly disturbed 
the Prince. His eyes were brilUant with the excite- 
ment. Divorce from the woman he loved and who 
loved him! ... It was unnatural, almost pre- 

D 
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posterous. Yet it was an idea not to be dismissed 
as altogether inadmissible, for it came from a man 
who had little time but for the weightier matters of 
the day; and the Prince saw how an advantageous 
alliance would afiect his hold on the throne of 
Renaria. 

But he had that distaste for the shady and wrong 
thing that all clean-minded, honest men have. 

A divorce from Vera! ... He shuddered. But 
he caught himself contemplating the thing as some- 
thing that might be accomplished, and the attitude 
displeased him. It was as though he had caught him- 
self looking without disgust at the lewd. He shook 
himself as if the crooked thoughts might drop from 
him Uke dead leaves. 

" No, no! " he exclaimed. " My wife is too good, 
too virtuous, too patient to be rewarded with a 
divorce. It is mean to think of such a thing. I don't 
blame you. I thank you. I know you wish me well, 
and my wife well, and above all desire the weUare of 
Renaria. But a divorce — no. I see the disadvan- 
tage of my marriage in the light of present events; 
but when I married I married wisely. We must 
fight Russia with the best weapons we have." 

" It isn*t always the tares we sow that grow up 
to annoy us; sometimes we find the good seed 
hampering us." 

" My marriage was good," said the Prince. 

" Time," said Herr GrambulofI, " will perhaps point 
us out a way more clearly. I wonder if I might 
suggest to you, sir, the advisabiUty of taking a few 
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weeks' rest somewhere for a change. There is 
plenty of hard work in front of us and we must not 
falter. A few weeks, even a fortnight, at Baden- 
Baden or Homburg would do you good." 

The Prince was a good worker, and since his coming 
to Renaria, more than two years ago, he had not left 
the country except to incorporate another province 
and show the way out to some invaders. More than 
once recently the wisdom of a little holiday had been 
pointed out to him. 

** It would do me good," he said. 

"Yes. Your ffighness will go? " 

He paused, then said decidedly: 

"I think I will. Where? Baden-Baden No." 

" Carlsbad, then." 

" Just the place." 

And when Herr Grambulof! left the palace he felt 
satisfied with his interview with the prince. 

Prince Alexander, swa}dng in the after currents of 
the conversation he had had with his President of the 
Council, looked upon the idea of visiting Carlsbad 
with delight, for there came to him the fleet suggestion 
— ^Vera, too, can go to Carlsbad. 

He sat down almost immediately and penned her 
a letter. It glowed with the fervour of his love, for 
he felt he owed her reparation for the suggestions that 
had been made concemiiig her. He told her of his 
impending visit to Carlsbad and advised her to make 
preparations to go at once and secure rooms in the 
hotel where he should stay, so that their meeting 
might have the appearance of accident. 



CHAPTER V 

'* TRAGEDY AND COMEDY ARE NEAR NEIGHBOURS '' 

Vera Dinolin, her wedding ring hidden as well as 
much trouble, was smiling this morning. She was 
gay, almost merry, and her rich contralto voice that 
had charmed thousands was bursting forth in snatches 
of operas. Gladness was in the atmosphere. 
Marianne, her maid, was gay also. She was French, 
and gaiety became her. She skipped about the 
rooms and her eyes sparkled as she hmnmed in sheer 
pleasantness the echoes to her mistress's songs. 
There was a dancing air in Vera's rooms that moming> 
and all things seemed to fed it. 

The ladies were packing; at least Marianne was 
putting the things in the trunk. Vera chose what 
should be taken. 

Beautiful dresses were packed, and then a row of 
hats was surveyed, some of them having come from 
the milliner's that day for Vera's approval. 

Marianne elected for one with a big curling brim 
and a swaggering white ostrich feather behind; 
Vera seemed more inclined for a toreador with 
osprey plumes, so she tried them both on, and 
Marianne went into various degrees of ecstasy. The 
ostrich feather one had a majesty look, an appearance 
of long descent, of something well bred, able to bend 
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and unbend with dignity and grace, something 
courteous, captivating and not stiff. 

"That's — " Marianne could not find the word 
and so clucked Uke a hen and nodded her head as if 
words failed her — ^as they did, mirabile dictui — ^in 
presence of such wondrous art 

** Heavenly, eh? " suggested Vera. 

" Omi, madatne ; hors concours.** 

" Why not first prize, gold medal? " 

And then Alexis came. Marianne let him in, but 
Vera ran to meet him. 

" No letter? " she said. 

" The postman hadn't come, when I left — I had a 
conunission — ^but Stecker will bring them." 

" Ah, that was thoughtful of you." 

" What's the meaning of all this ? Peradventure we 
travel . . ." 

"Peradventure," said Vera, smiling. She had 
not been so gay for a long time. " And that is the 
meaning of all this." 

"Ifs colossal!" 

"The hat?" 

He laughed and bowed mockingly. 

"I beg pardon of His Majesty the Hat; I had 
scarcely noticed it." 

Marianne almost screamed. 

" Monsieur! " 

"I said scarcely, Marianne, scarcely. I must 
have missed the hat for the miUinery. It was the 
feather that absorbed my attention probably. It's 
magnificent." 
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" Magnificent? " 

" I know it's feeble as an expression, but allow for 
my surprise. Now I begin to see its sublimity. It 
is more than magnificent — c'^ la guerre. It wiU 
dominate ; it is Napoleonic ; it will ride roughshod over 
all other hats, so that they will have to bow down 
before it like Joseph's brothers. I hope my meta- 
phors are all right, but it strikes me as being a kind 
of Chapeau Generalissimo, Leader of Fashion, 
Dictator of Form, Model of Grace — ^beyond 
criticism.** 

Marianne laughed outright and refused to cease. 

Vera put her finger on Alexis's mouth. 

" Don*t exhaust yourself," she said with great 
seriousness, " because there's more to follow.** 

Alexis looked shocked. 

" When one has well drunk, so to speak, fresh wine 
is to be put before him. More to follow! ... I fear 
I shall not be able to do justice to the followers. 
Like Abraham, I have given away nearly all my 
blessings." 

** But this will inspire you." 

Marianne, still aglow with gaiety, had put the 
toreador hat with the osprey plume on her mistress's 
head, and she stood back with a dramatic gesture. 

" N^est ce pas ? " she said to Alexis. 

'' Cest vrai / I am undone. Generalissimo num- 
ber two. The other was Castor, this is Pollux. The 
magic circle is ethereal: it makes one think of the 
dome of heaven, and that Henry of Navarre 
thingumbob that points upwards to the sky is 
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nothing more nor less than a sign and s3anbol to 
inspire men to better things — or milliners. The 
whole is roguish, rat-a-plan-ish and fascinating, 
making you think at once of the ^ Marseillaise ' and 
the Rhine falls. It is trim, it is neat, it is above all 
cMc, extraordinarily chic. The other was Venus, 
this is Minerva. What a pity you can't wear them 
both together—" 

Marianne was leaning against the trunk holding her 
sides. Vera laughed outright. 

" You are gay this morning,*' she said. 

" I saw gaiety in your eye wh^i I came in," he 
replied. 

" Marianne! " said Vera, checkingly, for Marianne 
was gasping loudly in her painful glee. 

**0h, madame! But it was Monsieur Alexis — 
wear them both at once." And she burst out in 
laughter loud and long. 

French servants are companionable. It is in 
England that the lady who has servants to manage 
treats them as though they were vastly inferior 
beings. We are told it is difficult to get good 
servants nowada}^; perhaps it is as difficult to find 
good sensible mistresses. 

Alexis waved his hand round, embracing all the 
millinery, a catera. 

** This for Carlsbad? " 

" Yes." 

" Lucky Carlsbad." 

Vera put her hand to her heart. 

" I have waited long enough even for this." 
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" Yes." 

" I feel I could dance, sing, shout even-^you can 
understand, Alexis? " 

" Yes." 

" If it were only Rufia instead of Carlsbad . . ." 
Alexis shook his head. 

" It isn't," he said. 

" No, and sometimes I wonder . . ." 

"What?" 

" If it will ever be Rufia . . ." But she took oft 
her hat gaily the next moment. " But I won't repine 
to-day. Well be glad to-day. I am going to see 
. . . Carlsbad to-morrow. Pack Castor and Pollux, 
Marianne. Ill take them both." 

'' But not to wear at the same time, madame, eh? 
as Monsieur Alexis suggested," laughed Marianne, 
as she began packing the two new hats with two 
others, 

" Four hats," said Alexis. " That's a compliment 
to Carlsbad." 

Vera shook her head and whispered: 

" Not Carlsbad — I haven't seen him for so long. 
Have I changed? " 

Alexis shook his head. 

" In looks— no." 

" I don't want to look as though I worried; it 
might upset him. He worries enough, I know. To- 
morrow, Alexis, to-morrow. ... Do you really 
understand that I shall be in Carlsbad to-morrow, 
Alexis, with Sandro? . . ." 
^^She said it as though she whispered a grave secret. 
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Alexis took her hand. 

" God send you happiness! " he murmured, and 
tears of joy sprang to her eyes. 

She was merry again the next moment and began 
to sing. 

" Suppose," said Alexis, " only suppose " — and he 
said it so dramatically that Marianne stopped packing 
to listen and Vera stood still — " that the box con- 
taining those hats should get smashed to bits on the 
journey? " 

Marianne gave a httle scream, put her hands to 
her heart, and ejaculated: 

''MonDieul'' 

" I couldn't suppose any such thing," said Vera. 

" Imagine them," continued Alexis, " with their 
heads cut off, so to speak, run through with 
bayonets, riddled by shot and shell — " 

** Monsieur! " exclaimed Marianne, feeling the 
whole tragedy acutely. 

" What a mood you are in to-day! " 

"What mood? . • . descriptive? discoursive? 
hecatombish? Remember you go to Carlsbad to- 
morrow, and since you're glad 111 be content to 
jump to any mood." 

Vera was pleased; she knew the value of Alexis's 
friendship. 

" Please don't slaughter my hats," she said. 

" I won't. Well imagme that all the people at 
Carlsbad with hats that dazzle, hats that wave flags, 
look up cocksurely and shout defiance at you, are 
suddenly blown away into the River Tepl. There is 
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a whistling, a moaning, a shrieking of the wind and 
then suddenly a great paff ! * There rises a mighty 
shriek as hosts of hats darken the air, armies of ladies 
lift up their hands in despair to make sure their heads 
are not going after the hats, and then there sails 
triumphantly down the Tepl a fleet of millinery 
accompanied by the moanings of the girls they left 
behind them." 

Vera laughed. 

'" You are irresponsible this morning. But I don't 
mind. I feel like that. I fed glad — I scarcely know 
how glad; when Fm like that I can sing, dance, say 
anything, however foolish and wild — the foolisher 
and wilder the better. So more, Alexis, please, more. 
Anything else? " 

" Boots? Shall I make the wind blow off their 
boots?" 

Marianne laughed aloud. Light hearts are the 
sunshine of life. There was a knock at the door, 
and Marianne, repeating, '* Boots! oh, la la! " went 
to see who was there. 

It was Herr Grambuloff . 



CHAPTER VI 



** FOR MEN MUST WORK AND WOMEN MUST 



" Herr Grambuloff . . .** The name brought to 
Alexis and Vera visions indescribable. 

The great man greeted both with a kind of respect- 
ful familiarity, and after Marianne had left the room 
Alexis saw quickly that Herr Grambulofi had not 
come to see him, so he tactfully departed. 

Vera and Herr Grambuloff looked at each other for 
a moment in silence. 

" Is all well? " she asked eagerly. 

" Quite — ^you refer to Renaria, of course? " 

"Yes." 

" We have a prince of whom we are proud," he said. 

" So have I," she repUed. 

" I expect," he said, " you get plenty of news of 
and from Renaria." 

" Never too much," she replied. 

** That is a very happy remark." 

She shook her head; she had not meant to convey 
that all was well. 

" A starving child," she said, " might say that he 
never had too much." 

" I am afraid," said Herr Grambuloff, " that most 
of us starve for something or other." 
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Vera acqtiiesced. She knew that she starved, but 
she had no wish to cry her woes aloud. 

" Are you one of the starvers? " she asked with a 
smile. 

Herr Grambulofi was not a slight man, and the 
query had hiunour. 

" There is more himger of mind and — ^heart " — ^he 
hesitated at the word — " than of body." 

She had a woman's quickness of insight and she 
saw he was speaking with sympathy. But her 
natural good taste made her unwilling to burst upon 
a personal topic. 

" Yet," she said in reply, " I fancy those who want 
food fed hunger most." 

'•That's so. The stomach first, then— does the 
heart or the head come next? " 

She paused. She was not given to much meta- 
physiod speculation, but she had sense and insight 
and they stood her in good stead. 

*' Witii men the head," she said and stopped. 

" With women the heart," he added. 

*' I fancy so," she said. 

"Yes. Fate has not dealt altogether kindly to 
you," he said, wishing to enter upon the topic that 
brought him there. 

"Fate," she repeated, shrugging her shoulders. 
She seemed a practical woman. 

Herr Grambulofi's answer was half an apology. 

" Ladies seem to attribute most things to Fate. 
But I think we have our fate in our own hands to a 
great extent." 
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She looked at him keenly. She, at least, was not 
mistress of her fate or she would be at Rufia. But 
she did not yet understand all there was in Herr 
Grambuloff's mind respecting herself. 

** Not always,** she repUed. 

" I suppose we call Fate that host of circumstance 
that seems to baffle our desires and compel us to 
things we dislike.** 

*' In that case,** she said, '' we can scarcely be said 
to have our fate in our hands to a great extent.** 

Herr Grambulofi was beginning to wonder whether 
he would have an easy or a difficult task with the 
beautiful woman with the clear mind and the good 
heart. 

** The point is,** he said, " that many of us are 
helpless before certain circumstances. We sit down 
by the waters of Babylon and weep, as it were, and 
refuse to sing. We think of our afflictions, and hug 
them to our breast and say we have not been treated 
as other men have. Fate to us is unkind. But there 
are others who fight those circumstances and occa- 
sionally overcome them. And there are others again 
who circumvent their obstacles and hindrances. * I 
can't find happiness this way, I will find it in 
another,* they say, and they don*t moan that they 
can't sing the Lord's song in a strange land ; they get 
out of that land; they escape from captivity into 
freedom and sing to their own enjoyment and to 
others. These are they who generally say they have 
Fate in their own hands.** 

Vera nodded. Herr Grambulofi 's conversation was 
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not quite like that of many of the people she came in 
contact with. It was interesting in itsdf and it sug- 
gested much. She f dt he was speaking to some pur- 
pose, and she waited for what was coming next with 
keenness. 

" Yes,*' she replied. " But we are not all so strcmg 
as you. Samson was in prison for quite a long time, 
and he never escaped." 

Herr Grambulofi was won to a smile ; Vera's retorts 
were not only apt but picturesque. 

"Don't forget Delilah," he said. "She would 
have been quite as happy with a Philistine, and 
Samson would have been happier with one of his 
own kind. As it was, he was blinded and died, and 
she — we are spared details of what happened 
to her. But suppose she had really cared for 
him?" 

Vera was beginning to fed almost uncomfortable. 
Herr Grambuloff's conversation seemed to touch her 
heart in an indefinable but certain fashion. Was he 
likening her to Delilah? . . . She blushed at the 
idea. His face was impassive though his eyes were 
bright. She kept her thoughts to herself and said 
quietly, after a pause: 

"What a tragedy!" 

"Yes," he said, and he was silent a moment, 
wondering how he should embark upon the subject 
that had brought him there. 

Vera began to fed nervous. She leaned forward 
with a great anxiety. 

" Why have you come, Herr Grambulofi? " she 
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asked. He paused a moment and decided to take 
the plmige. 

" To have a little chat with you." 

She was unsatisfied. 

"About what?" 

" About Prince Alexander and yourself." 

Herr Grambulofi's face was no guide to his thoughts 
so she could not take heart to rejoice or be cast 
down. She looked at him fixedly. A conversation 
about Sandro was good. So she nodded with a 
smile. 

" Well? " she said. 

** I must inflict a Uttle history on you," he began. 

" If it concerns Renaria it will be no infliction." 

He bowed. 

" I shall not bore you, I know. Renaria, as you are 
aware, is a new country, and young countries, like 
children, have to pass through a great many anxious 
times— croup, convulsions, teething, et catera^ et 
cakfa. Renaria is going through a critical time, and 
no one knows what the morrow may bring forth. 
Our Prince has done splendidly, but he has enemies. 
You may guess that when the crown of Renaria was 
offered to him we did not know he was married. I 
hope I shall not say ansrthing to wound you, but you 
yourself know how dearly the common person loves 
ro)ralty. He worships it instinctively — ^we are all 
grovellers before crowns. The IsraeUtes of old, you 
remember, sighed for a king. So kings and princes 
have their uses in this world. The unfortunate thing 
is . . . Countess" — ^he had hesitated at the title. 
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but remembered the Prince had been married as the 
Count of Vinau — " that you are not a princess/* 

She said nothing: she was too keen to hear what 
Herr Grambuloff said. 

" If you had been," he went on, " you would have 
been in Renaria now and I should not be visiting you 
in Vienna." 

This was clearer, but Vera was still in doubt what 
the drift of it aU implied. 

"Go on," she said, almost impatiently; she felt 
something momentous impended. 

The man hesitated. He fancied he saw hope in her 
expression and it stayed him for a moment. Most 
men are moved by the sight of beauty in distress, and 
Vera Dinolin had a dignity and resignation about her 
that won the respect of strong men. 

"When Prince Alexander came to Renaria I 
thought it possible you might be able to follow 
him—" 

"Might be able to follow him," she repeated 
hoarsely. The words sounded horrible in her ears. 
Did this man think such a thing no longer? She 
paled and her breast heaved and she felt she was 
going to receive a blow. She would have liked to cry 
out, but she repressed the outburst that her being 
seemed to demand and did no more than clench her 
hands tightly and breathe heavily. " What do you 
mean? " she asked very quietly. 

Herr Grambuloff began to see how much easier a 
task it was for him to tackle the man than the woman. 
The man fought and argued; the woman looked like 
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one prepared to receive a blow without murmuring. 
Herr Grambulofi almost wished she would shriek aloud 
her misfortunes and reproach him with his share in 
them. But although he hesitated and felt sjon- 
pathetic he did not waver in the least. He was not 
of those who are turned aside by tears or tempests. 
He knew what he desired, and when he saw clearly 
what he considered to be the good of Renaria he went 
forward to achieve it without turning backward. It 
is the way of the strong. He was also to see a 
woman's strength before he left Vienna. 

He replied to her question: 

" Unfortunately, what I said." 

" Unforttmatdy," she repeated, and she stood up 
as though she felt better able to bear it standing. 

^^Most imfortunately," he added, thinking to 
prepare her fully for the stroke. 

She looked at him a moment with eyes eloquent 
of sorrow, and at once turned away and leaned her 
elbow on the mantelpiece. The next moment she 
spoke, and he noticed her eyes were swimming in 
tears. 

" You mean that now I cannot follow . . ." 

" I see no possible chance," he said as kindly as 
he could; but the manner mattered nothing. The 
fact was ever5^thing. 

She managed to hold herself for a moment, but 
the tears fell, and it was with a tremulous voice that 
she said: 

" It is too terrible . . . will you explain? I cannot 
tmderstand." 
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The man hesitated. It seemed a crud thing to 
deal blows to this woman. 

" When you were married — and I hope you will 
look upon me as one regretfully undertaking a most 
disagreeable errand — ^the Prince and you thought to 
live a retired, quiet life. Unfortunatdy, the crown of 
Renaria has disturbed that lif e . . . for good. It is 
no use wishing you were not married or that the 
Prince had not gone to Renaria, for they are facts." 

Vera turned round; she had managed to stem her 
tears. 

" Do you mean that I shall never be able to go to 
live with ... my husband? " she asked. 

Herr Grambulofi shook his head. 

" Not in Renaria." 

She stared at him almost wildly, as one scarcely 
understanding. She had not realised the news. She 
had only heard it. She passed her hand wearily over 
her fordiead. 

" I am sorry ... I feel dull. Have you come to 
tell me that I shall never see Sandro again? " She 
broke down as she spoke, not tempestuously, but her 
face seemed completely captured by grief. 

Herr Grambuloff rose. 

" If I didn't know you to be a lady out of the 
common, brave, loving and generous, I don't think I 
should have come to you." 

" It is too terrible," she said. 

" It is terrible." 

"What shall I do? What does Sandro say? " she 
moaned. 
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" He, too, is aflBicted." 

" Why can*t I go to him? Is it just because I am 
an actress? " 

" It is simply because the prejudices of people are 
stupid and foolish, but very powerful. The Prince has 
enemies. Even now we fear complications and plots 
of all kinds, and if it were known that he was married 
to an actress— don't be offended, please, for I only 
speak as his enemies would speak — he would lose 
some of his friends, and perhaps be turned out of 
Renaria." 

He paused. 

" Tinned out of Renaria? *' she repeated very 
softly, as if that were a ray of hope. 

" Or worse," added Grambuloff, quickly, noting the 
train of her thought. 

She was startled. 

" Worse — ^what do you mean? " 

" The news. Countess, might encourage certain men 
to conspire to turn the Prince off the throne; in the 
struggle he might be — " 

She gave a little scream. Then she sank on a chair, 
threw her arms over the table and sobbed in them. 
HerrGrambuloff waited in silence. After a time Vera 
ceased her sobbing, raised her head and wiped her 
eyes. 

'* I am Sony," she said in a halting fashion, her 
words watered with weeping. " I ought not to give 
way," she said, but she seemed to be onJhQ point of 
doing it. She was very brave, howe 

'' Shall I come again? " asked; 
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some compassion for her and thinking that perhaps 
she would be less emotional after she had realised the 
situation better. But she wished to grapple with her 
troubles at once and begged him to stay. 

" Does . . . does Sandro know? " she asked. 

" He knows — ^unfortunately — ^that it is almost an 
impossibility for you to live with him in Renaria." 

She bit her lip ; she was mastering herself better. 

" What . . . has he asked you to tell me? " 

"No." 

" Renaria or me," she said after a pause, with a 
voice empty of tears but full of the sound of sorrow. 
She was looking in front of her, as though considering 
well the situation. She turned slowly to Herr 
Grambuloff and said, " That's it, isn't it? " 

"For the Prince?" 

" Yes." 

" He cannot enjoy both." 

She paused, and was silent again for a moment. 

" Does he choose Renaria? " she asked at last, in 
a voice that seemed fearful of the answer. 

" He makes no choice," repUed Herr Grambuloff. 
" Had he known when he was offered the crown what 
he knows now it is possible he might never have come 
to Renaria. But none of us can read the future. 
The Prince hoped to marry for love and please his 
ambition. But now, having taken the crown, he is 
under obligations, not to one person but to a nation. 
To give up his work in Renaria till the coimtry can 
laugh at plots would stamp him as weak — almost 
cowardly. If it came out that he gave up a crown 
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and the service of a nation to go to a wife the world 
would smile. That is the awful, the terrible dilemma." 

" O God! " she said, and realised the tragedy. 

She began to walk the room, her arms moving with 
a little convulsive attitude, while she checked — ^not 
tears now, for she was beyond that stage, but a loud 
outcry. HeiT GrambulofiE stood still watching her 
sympathetically. Her struggle with her emotions 
was painful to witness. She had met Destiny in a 
cid-de-sac^ and was lunging horribly against the walls. 

She sat down after a while, but rose again the next 
minute, like one in pain who was relieved by action. 

" m try to bear it well," she said. " Would you 
like to go? " 

" No, madame." 

She was breathing heavily and her face betrayed 
emotion of a superlative kind. Her eyes were 
staring, with much of the brightness dimmed; her 
face seemed longer, and her mouth — ^that finely- 
chiselled mouth — ^was loose and open. She kept 
pressing her hands passionately to her breast. 

" You must forgive me," she said. " But it is 
very hard." 

"You," replied Herr Grambuloff, "require no man's 
forgiveness. I know it is hard. You have my sjon- 
pathy, my respect and my admiration." 

She was able to sit down quietly at last. She had 
mastered her emotion, curbed the wild steeds of 
grief. The struggle she had gone through was 
evident in her attitude, but it was mingled with a 
fine bearing. 
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** Sandro feek just as I do, I suppose," she said. 

"The situation is impossible," said Grambulofi, 
knowing he had more to say. 

" A dream, a dream, a dream," she repeated in a 
dazed way. " Poor Sandro! What is to be done? 
Nothing, I suppose. We're married • • . mar- 
ried ..." 

GrambuloS saw his opportunity. 

" That," he said, " noakes it all the crueller — cruel 
to you, cruel to him. You cannot be held fast by 
bonds that you cannot respect. A wife here, a hus- 
band there — ^the thing is monstrous. Since you 
cannot go to him and he cannot go to you the best 
course is to have the marriage set aside. In fact, I 
have come to you to suggest, under the circum- 
stances, a divorce." 

He thought it best to go to the point, and saw at 
once that he was right. 

She was perfectly still for a moment, and then 
Grambulofi thought he saw her wince. But she was 
outwardly calm as she spoke. 

" Did Sandro send you? " she asked. 

" No. He doesn't know I have come. For I have 
not only come to suggest a divorce, but also to make 
an appeal to you, and I fancy that, in spite of all, you 
will respond to it, for — excuse me for saying it — ^you 
are not an ordinary woman." 

" Well? " she said as he hesitated. 

" Let me tell you the whole matter at once. The 
Prince is not secure on the throne. Russia is in- 
triguing against him and will stop at nothing— not 
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even at assassination." Vera stood up at the word 
and put her hand out towards Herr Grambulofi. 

" Oh! " she exclaimed. 

" We hope to defeat them," he said reassuringly, 
" The plan is not pleasant, but it will probably be 
efficacious. I will let you know more of our troubles, 
though I do not, as a rule, tell ladies State matters, 
but . . • I can trust you. Servia is seemingly pre- 
paring to take her revenge, and we may once more be 
drawn into war." 

Vera dropped her elbow on the table and covered 
her face with her hand. 

" So we have our anxieties. Now, if the Prince 
were in a position to marry — " 

Vera looked up, almost doubting the words. 

" Marry! " she said, almost defiantly. 

" If he were in a position to marry," repeated Herr 
Grambuloff , *' with a princess of a powerful house, 
Russia might stop her intrigues and Servia her 
preparations for war." 

Vera stood up. 

" I see," she said. " I am to be divorced so that 
a more influential person than I may sit on the throne 
of Renaria. I am to be another Josephine Beau- 
hamais." She paused a moment, standing still as a 
statue; then she said, with ominous quietness, *^I 
won't submit quietly." 

GrambulofE began to wonder if he would be suc- 
cessful after all. He could deal better with men than 
women, and this particular woman was splendid 
material for any man to meet. 
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" Our fate is now in your hands,*' he said. 

She looked at him almost angrily now. Hitherto 
she had been swayed by no passion but grief, but 
when the whole responsibility for a course of action 
that was painful and repellent was thrown upon her 
she was tempted to fling restraint from her. But, as 
Grambulofi had said, she was not a common woman. 
It is said the well-bred don't let themselves get out of 
hand. The statement isn't true. They don't for 
trivial things, perhaps, and they don't quite descend 
to the language of the fish-market. But tempers are 
not repressed so much by breeding as by philosophy 
and mental qualities. The rest is temperament. 
Some of the finest aristocrats who have lived have had 
vile tempers ; some of the lowest bom of women have 
had the sweetest. Scratch a Russian and youll find 
a Tartar. Scratch any man and you may prepare to 
catch one. 

Vera Dinolin was sweet by natiure. She was not 
prepared to bear the slings and arrows of an outraged 
fortune unjustly, and she felt some stings of injustice 
at the present moment. But she repressed wlMitever 
anger was ready to rise. 

"It seems to me,'* she said, "that mine is in 
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yours, 

" I am afraid I am somewhat of a blunderer. I am 
not a courtier. I am not used to dealing with ladies. 
But I have come to see you. Countess, mostly, I 
admit, in the interests of Renaria. But I want at the 
same time to show you that Prince Alexander is also 
most intimately mixed up with those interests. They 
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are almost his. But you can thwart us. You can- 
not, however, do yoursdf any good by such a course 
of action. If you refuse my request, what happens? 
Things remain as they are — ^you remain here, the 
Prince in Rufia, and meanwhile plots are hatched and 
war is declared, and the end no man can see. . . . 
W(Mi*t you hdp us? " 

Herr Grambulofi said he was no courtier, but he 
was an excellent pleader. 

Vera had wandered to the other end of the room. 
She came back looking haggard. 

" I — I," she began, " I don't know what to say. It 
is overwhelming. I can scarcely realise it all. You 
have actually come here to ask me to beg my husband 
to divorce me! ... I can't! I can't! " 

She sat by the table again, and kept tapping the 
table with her clenched hand. She began to forget 
her surroundings and to thiuk of the past and its fair 
promise. 

" We were going to be so happy," she said. " I 
thought I was one of the most fortunate of women as 
I was one of the happiest. Oh, why did you come to 
Sandro at all? Surely — No! I don't know what 
I am saying. Ill try to be quiet. You want me to 
agree to a divorce, don't you? " 

" Yes." 

** What will become of me? I shall be alone. I 
can never hope for Sandro then." She broke down 
with the suddenness of an avalanche and sobbed 
violently. Her face was thrown on her hands on the 
table and her shoulders heaved like waves. Her 
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whole body shook, while her sobs were heartrending 
to hear. 

Herr Grambulofi waited impassivdy. Emotion like 
this he had never before witnessed in a woman, and 
he was moved, though it was reported he could watch 
fierce sights without loss of equanimity. 

Vera raised her head at last and wiped her eyes, but 
her body was shaken at intervals with little sobs. 

" I am very sorry,** said Grambuloff. " Shall I 
come again? " 

She made an effort to control herself. 

" I think I shall be better now," she said. " What 
do you want me to do? " 

" Go back with me or follow me to Rufia.*' 

" To see . . . Sandro? " she said, her eyes brighten- 
ing at the thought and her chin quivering at the bare 
mention of his name. 

" Yes." 

"Will he marry again? " she asked in a broken 
voice. 

" Not for love; not from inclination. It will be 
from a stem sense of duty." 

Vera tried to say more but couldn't. She began 
to walk the room again and to wring her hands in the 
anguish of despair. 

" You want an answer? " she said at length. 

" I want you to promise to come to Rufia." 

" To ask Sandro to ..." 

" Yes." 

" Will you go now? I should like to think. . . . 
Come again later." 
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Herr GrambuloS bowed. 

" Don't trouble to come to the door," he said, " I 
can manage." 

When he was outside he said to himself, " Brave 
woman! " 

Vera, being alone, ceased to restrain herself and her 
grief burst the barriers she had tried to set before it. 
It was better so. It found an outlet that was natural, 
and when the great storm had passed she was calmer. 
She understood it all clearly now. She saw what was 
required of her. Her dreams of happiness were to be 
dissipated with this horrible reality. Sandro and she 
were to be separated so that he could reign in 
Renaria with . . . somebody else as his wife, some 
other woman by his side, some other woman who 
would be near him to share his hopes and fears. . . . 
It was this that hurt. Separation would not have 
been so hard, but that she must be supplanted by 
another wounded Vera sorely. But as she considered 
she began to see there was no way out. If she 
refused, perhaps Sandro might be assassinated and 
war break out. What issues hung on her decision! 
She did not dwell on the other side of the question — 
that Sandro should leave Renaria to come to her. 
Perhaps it was her unselfishness that made her think 
little of this, perhaps Herr Grambuloff's words. But 
she made her decision. She threw open her window 
and looked out. Carriages were rolling in the streets, 
birds were chirruping, the sun was shining. The 
outside world seemed to take no thought of her or her 
troubles. 
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When HeiT Grambulofi returned she said 

" I will do as you want." 

HeiT Grambuloff , as we know, was an unemotional 
man, but he showed his admiration of Vera Dinolin 
in his eyes. He took her hand, bent low and kissed 
it. Then, looking at her keenly, he said : 

" You would have made a glorious queen of 
Renaria." 



CHAPTER VII 

" SOME HOPED AND SOME FEARED " 

The chatter in the Sprudd Colonnade was immense. 
So also for that matter was the throng, for this 
happened to be a most successful season. The band 
played, as usual, while — also as usual — ^few people 
paid attention to it, for those who sat preferred to 
watch those who walked, and those who walked found 
gossip in plenty. And why not? The crowd was 
great and various, and a variegated crowd is one of 
the most interesting things in the world. 

This crowd in the Sprudd was composed of people 
out of their teens and not in their dotage. There were 
fair women and brave men in plenty; but there was 
an air about some of them that prodaimed that seamy 
undercurrent of Ufe which hinted body rather than 
intellect. Some of the walkers exuded tissue rather 
than art or the ideals of life. They were of the 
table — corpulent. "Horrible examples,'* the 
lecturer on abstinence might labd them. These 
came to Carlsbad in a spirit of repentance and hope — 
the hope being the larger commodity, as the repent- 
ance was generally due to a medical lecture. But 
besides these, who neglect the great for the menu, 
there were others in the bloom of life, who came to 
Carlsbad as the pious man does a day's fasting. 

77 
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There were others who came for motives miaccomit- 
able; and they all mingled together — ^beautiful 
Hungarians and stylish Austrians cheek by jowl with 
the f o«/ Frenchman and the over-weighted German, 
dashing Russian ladies with sallow Itahans, English 
ladies of birth and breeding next to plutocratic 
Americans, and all moving slowly round the great 
hall waiting for their turn to get tiie goblet of water. 
Some carried their cups in their hands, some had it 
suspended round the neck. There were many who 
took the waters who did not join the throng at all, 
but preferred to sit at a table apart and employ a 
Dienstmann to stand in the line for them and bring 
them the cup when filled. 

Prince Alexander of Renaria was not in the crowd. 
He was engaged in an animated conversation with a 
fine, distinguished-looking lady, whose face bespoke 
good qualities of heart and head. She was a German 
princess. 

" Is it pleasant to rule in Renaria? '' she asked. 

" It is pleasant to rule almost anywhere." 

The lady laughed. 

" And difficult sometimes." 

" That is true of Renaria." 

"Socialists? We can never hope to reconcile 
Sociahsts to us, so don't attempt that, if you wiU 
allow me to give you a word of advice." 

" I am not troubled with Socialists; intrigue is my 
bugbear." 

" But then you have a very strong man." 

" Like Bismarck? " 
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The lady looked at the crowd and said, almost 
casually: 

" He is strong. But Herr Grambuloff is on your 
side, isn't he? " 

"Yes. He is splendid." 

" Then he is not the intriguer? " 

" No." He hesitated just as he was about to say 
Russia, and a natural caution held him back. *' The 
intrigues of the disappointed," he said. 

" Don't mind them, Sandro. Take care, of course, 
but the disappointed are often the incapable. You 
did splendidly at Grubitza. Count Moltke praised 
you to me." 

The Prince was pleased. 

" We shall pull through, I think, in spite of our 
enemies." 

'' I think you will, and you have always my best 
wishes." 

" Thank you. They are most welcome." 

" I suppose some day you will be king." 

" Perhaps. It ought to be easier to assume a title 
than annex a province or defeat an army." 

The Princess smiled. 

''We make such a fuss of words nowadays and 
deeds are faits accomplish alwa)^ remember that. 
Words lead to deeds sometimes." 

" The title can wait." 

The Princess was silent a moment, watching the 
crowd, then she suddenly said: 

" Why don't you marry? " 

The Prince was confused. He wanted to stammer 
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something and didn't know what. So he looked 
remarkably shy, and he was saved from further con- 
fusion by the arrival of his Dienstmann with his cup. 
But the lady noted the embarrassment and put it 
down to the wrong cause, which is a commoner occur- 
rence with ladies than they think. 

"What does the water taste like? " she asked, 
relieving him quickly with her infinite tact. 

He hesitated. 

" Like nothing else," he said. 

She laughed. She had a quick approval for the 
unexpected. 

" They say it's like very salt chicken broth, and it 
seems to me a good definition." 

" At anyrate it isn't likely to be a popular bever- 

age'' 

" The things that do us good are never so popular 
as they ought to be.** 

" I suppose that might apply to persons also," he 
said with a roguish smile. 

This distinguished Princess knew her worth and her 
popular estimation, and the Prince's remark pleased 
her. There are none so great but a delicate flattery 
will please them. 

" Sandro," she said, after a pause, " what does 
Count Bismarck think of you? " 

" As Prince of Renaria? " 

" Yes." 

" He wished me luck." 

" So do I," said the gracious lady, with a thought- 
ful emphasis. 
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Carkbad is regulated well. The hours of rising and 
retiring are recognised and respected. The rules as 
to diet are also regarded with awe. Men who empty 
a bottle at a meal at home sip light German beer 
diluted with Giesshiibler water at Carlsbad. There 
is gaiety, of course, or the crowd would mope. Bands 
play from four to six, and on the Alte Weise and the 
Pupp'sche ASL6e there is a chatting, laughing swarm 

, of promenaders. From eight to twelve one occasion- 
ally gets dancing; and it was to the music of Strauss 
that Prince Alexander danced with Princess Marie 
Wilhelmina Sophie Feodore Victoria, daughter of the 
Princess who had talked in friendly fashion to the 
ruler of Renaria. 

The Prince was a good dancer as well as a brave 
soldier and a handsome man. The presence of the 
Princess X (let us call her, so as not to betray her 
identity toodearly) and her daughter. Princess Marie, 
at Carlsbad was not known to him before he left Rufia 
and he met them with pleasure. To one in his posi- 

. tion the opportimity of pleasing members of a power- 
ful house that might befriend him in the hour of need 
was too excellent to be missed. The higher one 
ascends in the social scale the niore is the value of 
friendship and favour appreciated. In the lower 
walks of life a man trusts to his merits; in the higher 
to his arts. 

Prince Alexander had no thoughts of marrying 
again, as he had no intention at present of divorcing 
Vera, so he viewed the Princess Marie with pleasing 
and uncaptivated eyes. She was pretty without 
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being striking, and she possessed the virtues of frank- 
ness and a good digestion. She was glad to meet the 
Prince. He was the beau ideal of a soldier and a man. 
Moreover, was his name not on everybody's lips? 
Had he not also behaved with rema!rkable comrage 
and ability at the battle of Grubitza? Courage and 
a name tdl with most women. 

So she danced with him with pleasure because he 
was he, and he danced with her with pleasure because 
she was the daughter of her parents as well as being 
a comely lady. 

"I suppose you won't have any more wars," she 
said. 

" I hope not: but one never knows." 

"No; but war is awful. Is Renaria a pretty 
country? " 

" All lands are pretty if one lives for them." 

"Is that true?" 

" Yes," he said. " It is surely true of women too." 

She did not answer, for she was not sure if he 
implied more than his actual words warranted. She 
wondered if he meant to refer to her in a delicate way 
and that made speech difficult. He noticed her hesi- 
tancy and did not improve matters by trsdng to rush 
into the breach to cover her, for he said: 

" You must come and see for yourself." 

It was an obvious invitation. She allowed herself 
to be whirled roimd to the intoxicating strains of the 
band and to dwell on the idea that Prince Alexander 
of Renaria was showing a disposition to ask her to 
become his consort. Still she could not remain 
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altogether mute, for silence is sometimes stupid. She 
recovered herself well, for she had some of her 
mother's wit. 

** You should try and discover some springs there," 
she said. 

" At present," he replied, " I have got my hands 
full discovering other things." 

Of course he was only referring to those plots and 
counterplots which flourished, as we know, in 
Renaria, but the lady by his side did not know all 
this, and the vague is ever a delusion to the imagina- 
tive woman who happens to be unmarried. Dis- 
covering other matters . . . what matters? ... It 
was a tempestuous dance for the Princess Marie. 
Fortunately it came to an end at that moment, and 
the Prince's courteous " thank you " and the walk to 
the seat set the current of conversation in another 
channel. 

Princess X watched the pair and her face was 
interesting. She was a remarkably intelligent 
woman, and she seemed to be weighing matters in 
her mind. As she and her daughter left the ball- 
room she said: 

" Enjoyed yourself, dear? " 

"Yes, mother." 

The mother paused a moment and then said . 

" I think Carlsbad agrees with you." 

And it happened that before Prince Alexander left 
Carlsbad the Princess X, in apparent friendliness and 
curiosity, said she would visit Rufia with the Princess 
Marie. Prince Alexander was, of course, delighted; 
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but the Princess X laid great stress on the fact of the 
visit being kept private. The great lady had views 
of her own and they did not always coincide with 
those held by the great statesman who ruled Prussia. 
Her decision was of great moment to Prince 
Alexander and to Renaria. 



CHAPTER VIII 

" I WILL FACE EVEN DARKNESS ** 

The Prince returned from Carlsbad sooner than had 
been anticipated. He was engaged with his secre- 
tary when Herr Grambuloff, who had been sent for, 
arrived at the palace. A palace and Court etiquette 
were comparative novelties to Renaria. This simple 
people had hitherto been accustomed to the rule of 
thjs Turkish pasha, who dispensed with much Court 
because he was here to-day and gone to-morrow, and 
took his emolimient, as Moliere took his information, 
where he found it. This system had its drawbacks 
for Renarians, so they had become expert in the art 
of concealing their riches, for ostentation had gener- 
ally preceded degradation, a Turkish pasha regarding 
other people's goods as so much temptation. By 
this education the people of Renaria got accustomed 
to simplicity of living and a fastidious economy. 
They approached the mean, and regarded pomp with 
righteous indignation, almost approaching the horror 
felt by the pious Pmitan of old when he heard a man 
whistling a secular tune on a Sunday. 

The Prince had found great difficulty in persuading 
the people of Renaria to build him a palace. They 
were shocked at the expense. Besides, what could 
a man want with so many rooms? The mean in 
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pocket are usually mean in mind. But since the Turk 
had gone bag and baggage, and security of life, limb 
and property prevailed, Renarians discovered there 
were virtues they had long stifled, and they had men 
among them worthy to cross swords and despatches 
with the most able. Freedom is the seed of nobility. 

As Herr GrambulofI waited he speculated on these 
things. He saw the change that had come over his 
coimtrymen; he himself was responsible for much of 
it. It was perhaps natural that, taking a reasonable 
pride in what had been done, he should dream of still 
more good things to do. He knew better than any 
man the wealth of intrigue that flourished in the 
country and the extent of the resources of those who 
stood by the Prince. It has been said he was not 
over scrupulous as to his methods. But men of the 
Grambulofi type must be judged historically and 
ethnographically. Moreover, he fought for Renaria 
as the women in Egypt fought for their children with 
the soldiers of Pharaoh. In encounters of this 
nature methods are not subjected to the most scrupu- 
lous scrutiny. Herr Grambulofi considered what 
was good for Renaria and then attempted to realise it. 
The Prince's marriage stood in his path and we see the 
undaunted way in which he prepared to set it on one 
side. A man of his character and resolution made 
enemies. But men who move others always make 
enemies or die ingloriously. 

The Prince, dismissing his secretary, sent for Herr 
Grambulofi. 

" You did not expect to see me back so soon," he 
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said, smiling, as he held out his hand. He had a 
winning smile, and courteous manners carry a man 
much further in the hearts of those with whom he 
comes in contact with than one generally reckons. 

" No, Your Highness," replied Herr Grambulofi. 

" I have heard news/' 

" Not bad, sir, I hope " 

" Not pleasant." 

" I am sorry." 

" Sit down and I will tell you." 

When they were seated His Highness said: 

" When I was in Carlsbad Major Tadislov came to 
me with the information that Servia was secretly 
arming and quietly massing men on our frontier." 

"Major Tadislov," repeated Herr Grambulofi, 
sending bis memory speedily over that gentleman's 
pubUc career so that he might bring past doings in 
evidence now. But Major Tadislov was a person 
whom Herr Grambulofi regarded as a military and 
poUtical wasp— troublesome, not dangerous. A 
swarm of wasps would be dangerous nevertheless. 

** Yes. He had had leave and gone to Servia, and 
while about the frontier he picked up the information 
respecting Servians arming." 

" Major Tadislov never struck me as being either 
particularly shrewd or observant," said Herr 
Grambulofi, quietly, almost as if thinking aloud. 

" He was very precise. I sent him back and told 
him to report particularly. This is what he sent to 
me," and the Prince held out some reports that 
Major Tadislov had written. 
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" It reads like war," said Herr Grambuloff, with a 
serious face. This report that " read like war " was 
of great moment, as it turned out, but it was in a 
direction that the Prince and Herr Grambuloff did 
not foresee. 

" Revenge," said the Prince, 

" Incredible," muttered the statesman. 

" Those reports can't be ignored." 

" No, sir. But I should have thought Grubitza 
was sufficient for some time." 

The Prince smiled. After all, it is pleasant to be 
reminded of one's heroic deeds, and on the day of 
Grubitza Prince Alexander proved himself a brave 
man. 

" We must be prepared," said Grambuloff. 

" That was why I returned." 

" We too must mass men on the frontier." 

''Yes. I will see Colonel Pikolaiefi and Major 
Nanofi without delay and get them away with their 
regiments. The Alexis guard must go if necessary. 
The Struma regiment at Mostendil and the artillery 
in garrison here can guard Rufia. One feels the 
sudden loss of our officers now." 

" The Russians, sir? " 

" Yes. New officers are not made in a day." 

''We have many things to guard against but 
nothing to dread — ^Servia least of all." 

" Is it possible for diplomacy to do nothing at 
this moment? A war would be stupid and un- 
profitable, for Servia as well as ourselves." 

Herr Grambuloff was silent for a moment. He 
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seemed plunged in thought. He was actually think- 
ing of the resources of diplomacy, but it was not of 
a method that the Prince had thought of. The 
statesman looked up.' 

** Diplomacy might do something, sir." 

"Ah!" 

" Your Highness will pardon me if I refer to some- 
thing which has already been discussed by us." 

The Prince did not appear to recall the topic and 
looked inquiringly. 

" Your marriage, sir." 

He recalled it now, and the sharp screwing of his 
face showed it. 

** Things done are done," he said sharply. 

'' They can sometimes be undone, sir," said Herr 
Grambuloff, quickly. 

The Prince looked at the speaker almost angrily. 
There was audacity in the speech, for, after all, to 
force a man to divorce his wife against his desire 
partakes of an audacity that might have contented 
Danton. 

" Are you going to discuss a divorce again? " he 
asked with heat, a flush flying to liis temples and his 
hands twisting impatiently. 

Herr Grambulofi paused. For the soothing of anger 
there is nothing equal to calmness. The soft word 
is contagious. 

" I should be sorry to discuss atty matter dis- 
pleasing to Your Highness, but I know the welfare of 
Renaria is not only vital but dear to you. A 
marriage, sir • . •" 
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The Prince was appeased, not by the words so 
much as the manner in which they were spoken. Herr 
Grambulof! was not disposed to consider other 
people's feelings superlatively much: he was too 
resolute a man for that. But he had a fine intelli- 
gence to tell him the way to go and enough imagina- 
tion to make him understand others. He had tact, 
and tact is not another name for weakness or sub- 
serviency. Any slave can bend the neck or hold the 
candle; but the tactful man gets what he wants 
without making other people resentful 

" You surely understand that I don't want a 
divorce," said the Prince. 

" I only suggest it, sir, with the greatest reluctance. 
I, who have had the privilege of seeing the distin- 
guished and beautiful lady who is your wife, should 
be the last to want it. But Renaria, sir . . . your 
position on the throne . . . the freedom of this 
land ..." 

The Prince turned his face away uneasily. His 
position on the throne was something; the freedom 
of Renaria was something. But surely those were 
mere phrases, ghosts, phantoms for the occasion, to 
be spoken in connection with a question of divorce. 
He turned roimd hastily as if fortified. 

" And how would a divorce benefit Renaria? " 

" By permitting Your Highness to marry again." 

'' Marry again! . . . Marriage isn't a simple 
matter of church-going. Suppose I don't want to 
marry again? " 

When Herr Grambuloff heard the last sentence he 
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experienced a feeling of satisfaction. Had Prince 
Alexander confined himself to objections to a 
divorce, to a resolution not to have his marriage 
with Vera made null and void, he might have resisted 
Herr Grambulofi's pleading. But he gave that astute 
man a great advantage in allowing him to dilate 
first on the importance and value of a marriage such 
as he contemplated. 

*' I am going," said Herr Grambuloff, '" to appeal to 
you, sir, as Prince of Renaria. It is in the name of 
Renaria that I plead to you. A divorce from the lady 
who is now your wife is the last thing to be desired. 
I don't speak of it as something to be relished; I 
regard it as a thing to be done with bandaged eyes. 
You follow me, sir? " 

"Yes." The Prince spoke quietly. He was 
obviously impressed by Herr Grambulofi's earnest 
speaking. He had the feeling of a man who enters 
a judgment hall and fears the verdict. 

" First the advantage — ^not to yourself, sir, but to 
Renaria — of a good alliance. We are a young 
country, struggling desperately. Russia hides 
behind the hedge and seeks to trip us and bind us, 
so that she may rob us without scandal. The 
Russian agents are ubiquitous and determined. 
Revolutions may not be made with rose water, but 
they can be caused by roubles and infamous men. 
You yourself will be the object of all attacks — " 

" I can defend myself," said the Prince, quickly. 

'' Against a crowd, sir. Who knows what these 
men may not do? Our officers are gone and our new 
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ones are raw. Can we trust them all ? Who knows ? 
This is a land of sudden things, and in a country that 
the Tiurk has only just let loose weird passions can be 
found. With Your Highness we have done wonders 
but we are not secure. Intrigue and plotting are rife. 
Our gaols daily receive men who are indiscreet re- 
specting their aims. If you omit to smile at some 
vain coxcomb who thinks more of his moustache than 
of his country the man at once becomes your enemy, 
because he knows rewards, promotions and muddy 
honours are promised to those who will overthrow 
Your Highness." 

The Prince, understanding, nodded. 

HerrGrambulofI was astute. His tremendous energy 
allowed him to attack any question with overmaster- 
ing force, and his ability guided him with the surest 
weapons. He knew he was speaking to a chivalrous 
and brave man. He did not appeal, therefore, to the 
Prince's own interest directly — that came by implica- 
tion. But to tell a man of courage that danger 
surrounds him is to make sure that he will not fly. 
" Py suis, fy reste,^* says the man who does not fear. 

" Yes, sir, if we keep om- eyes open and do the 
things the country demands of us we shall laugh at 
some of our troubles." 

" You don't speak as if it were a laughing matter." 

^' Humorists are reported to be dismal mortals at 
times, sir." 

Herr Grambuloff as a humorist was a tickling idea. 

" And these moustached enemies of mine? . . ." 

" May get dangerous, sir." 
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"Well, we have fought them with success 
hitherto, I fancy." 

" Yes, sir; but we may not be sure of winning 
always, unless . . ." 

" WeU? " 

" We increase our resources." 

The Prince became very serious again. 

" And this is a propos the divorce." 

" Yes, sir. An advantageous alliance Qiight — 
probably would— stop much plotting." 

" What do you call an advantageous alliance? " 
he asked after a pause, with the look of a man waiting 
a blow with fortitude. 

Herr Grambuloff shrugged his shoulders and made 
a gesture expressing indefiniteness. 

" One with a princess of the House of Hapsburg, 
or with one from England, or, perhaps even better, 
from Germany." 

The Prince made a quick movement, as though his 
emotional nerves had been pricked. But he made no 
reply. He looked steadily in front of him as if 
thinking the matter over. 

Herr Grambuloff paused to let his companion get 
accustomed to the idea. The Prince at last looked 
at Herr Grambuloff keenly with an expression difficult 
to read; at anyrate, Herr Grambuloff could scarcely 
tell whether it were one of upbraiding or pain. 

" Many a . . ." said the Prince, but he got^no 
further. He got up from his seat the next minute 
and seemed as though he were going to utter a torrent 
of words, but somehow nothing came, for he mastered 
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himself. " I will hear you out," he said quietly. 
" Go on. What would be the advantage of such an 
.... alliance? " 

" Colossal! " said Herr GrambulofI, tersely. 

The Prince nodded sharply. 

"WeU?" 

" Ldt us suppose,*' said Herr Grambuloff , " that 
Your Highness were betrothed to " — ^again there 
came that expressive gesture of impartiaUty — "a 
Princess of Prussia, what happens? Servia can be 
made to stop massing her troops on the frontier." 

" How? " 

" Count Bismarck has only to speak a word and 
Austria would tell King Milan there must be peace 
in the Balkans.* 

The Prince looked admiringly at his leading states- 
man. We all like our advisers to be people of 
wisdom, which they, unfortunately, are frequently 
not. 

" Marry to save a war. ... Is it sure? " 

" Almost, sir. Once you are betrothed you could 
rely on Bismarck to put pressure on Austria." 

This was reasoning that clearly weighed with the 
Prince. Politics are complicated matters, and only 
those behind the scenes know how deeply calculated 
are many measures and decisions that appear to be 
spontaneous and free from the undercurrents of 
intrigue. 

" And will the plotting here cease? " 

" Ah ! " Once more Herr Grambuloff shrugged his 
shoulders. The Slavs are an emotional people. " It 
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would be injudicious to say all plotting would cease. 
But Russia would be less active. If Your Highness 
were allied to the King of Prussia the Tsar of Russia 
would not dare to encourage his agents to plot to turn 
you oil the throne. Bismarck could smooth matters, 
even though he does court Russia. In fact, sir, 
there is nothing that you or I can do that can help 
Renaria so much as a marriage such as I suggest, 
such as " — ^Herr GrambulofI spoke with deliberate 
emphasis — " the situation seems to demand." 

The Prince was clearly moved. Most men in 
similar circumstances would have been. A fresh 
marriage meant a divorce with Vera, and Herr 
GrambulofF, instead of bringing her name into the dis- 
cussion or allowing compassion or duty even tp her to 
influence the Prince, had very prudently pointed the 
way that seemed for the good of Renaria 

The Prince found a difficulty in replying. He was 
impressed by Herr Grambuloff's pleading and the 
security promised by a marriage with . . . Princess 
Marie of Prussia — the Prince could not hinder himself 
from thinking of that lady, and she was attractive 
apart from all political reasons — ^was alluring to one 
who occupied a throne so uncertain in its foundations 
as Renaria's. 

But then he thought of Vera. He had not 
forgotten her — ^he could not. He could recall her 
voice, the turn of her head, her walk, her eyes — 
he experienced a strange thrill as his thoughts dwelt 
on her. 

He put his hands to his forehead and walked the 
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room. HerrGrambulof! rose and stood still; he knew 
that words at such a moment might do harm. 

The Prince turned. 

" I can't do it," he said. 

Herr Grambuloff betrayed no emotion. He pos- 
sessed the imperturbable will that says '^ You shaU 
do as I desire." 

" Yet, sir, it is not pleasant even for your wife to 
accept the present situation." 

"No. . • . But divorce— no! That I couldn't 
do. It is too awful ! I couldn't respect myself again 
if I divorced her for my advantage." 

" For Renaria's, sir." 

The Prince looked keenly at the speaker. 

"For Renaria's," he repeated in a dull ¥^y, as 
though he pleaded with himself. " Yes, but I must 
consider her. It is my duty. I owe something to 
her." 

Herr Grambuloff nodded. 

" True, sir . . . and to Renaria." 

The Prince was a man battling with a decision that 
must be made and will be torturing. He tried to look 
for a way out. 

" I might resign," he said, as that way out occurred 
to him. 

"Servia arming . . . plotters rampant ... no, 
sir. Renaria would not benefit, and I venture to 
suggest that the Princess, your wife, would not csxe 
to think she had stood in your way and been a 
stumbling-block to this country." 

The Prince, tossed by emotions that bent him first 
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to one decision and then to another, walked the room 
in pain. The luxuries of a crown must be paid for by 
hcmourable men. The Prince was struggling for the 
path of duty and Herr Grambulof! was there urging 
him to a road he did not like. It was the statesman 
who found the way out. 

" If, sir," he said, " your wife expressed a wish to 
be divorced, provided she knew all the circum- 
stances . . ." 

"Vera ask me! " said the Prince in a haggard 
voice; he seemed to see the face of his wife asking 
him to divorce her. " Good God! " he exclaimed. 
The next moment another view occurred to him. 
" She wouldn't do it," he said. 

Herr Grambuloff leapt at the opportunity. 

" If she asks you will grant her request? " 

The Prince hesitated. 

" She must ask me herself," he said. " I must see 
her, otherwise I couldn't believe." 

" Then you will agree? " 

Even then the Prince could not bring himself to 
make the horrible decision. 

" How could it be obtained? " he asked, dropping 
in a chair. 

"Easily, sir. The Count of So-and-So, now a 
Renarian subject, pleads here; there is no defence. 
The judge will grant the divorce, for I will see to that." 

The Prince asked no more. Herr Grambulof! was 
irresistible and he envisaged every detail. There was 
silence for a moment and then the Prince said : 

" It seems inevitable." 
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" I wouldn't press it, sir, if it were not,'* replied 
Grambuloff. 

" Will she come here? " asked the Prince, in the 
voice of one struck by Destiny. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Let her come," said Prince Alexander. 
, So Vera got the message she had dreaded and 
prepared to go to RujQa. 

Tlie Princess Marie also prepared to go there about 
the same time. 



CHAPTER IX 



Groveener accompanied Vera to Rufia. It was a 
melancholy journey.' Herr Grambuloff had arranged 
for them to stay at the Hotel St Petersburg, and it 
was as Vera came out of the hall of that hotel that 
the meeting occurred which upset the calculations of 
almost everybody playing a prominent part in this 
history. 

It happened in this way. 

About six o'clock Vera and Alexis had arranged to 
take a stroll in the town — ^they were to call on the 
Prince on the morrow — and Alexis, turning back to 
the hotel for something he had forgotten, left Vera 
alone. She was gazing somewhat abstractedly, 
unable to free herself from the obsession of what was 
impending, when someone stopped in front of her, 
showing in his attitude a state of glad but great 
surprise. 

Vera was in turn surprised when she recognised 
M. Katkin. 

He had his hat in his hand and bowed elaborately. 

" I am not always in luck," he said, " but fortune 
favours me to-day." 

Vera looked at him with hauteur. She was 
annoyed at the meeting. Even in pleasant moments 
a meeting with M. Katkin was a distasteful matter, 
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but now it was peculiarly disagreeable. The reader 
will understand better if it is explained that M. 
Katkin had been a persistent and unabashed suitor of 
Vera in Vienna, and also in Munich and Paris, where 
she had met him first. But she disliked him. He 
was a clever man of much art and craft, and his atten- 
tion to Vera almost bordered on persecution. It was 
in Munich, before the Prince swam into her horizon, 
that she had actually told the police of M. Katkin's 
attention, and the gentleman, being warned, felt 
humiliated and angry. He even expressed himself in 
vindictive terms, but no longer disturbed Vera. 
Since he had been appointed Russian agent in Rufia 
he had had his hands too full of poUtical intrigue to 
think about the lady in Vienna that he longed to 



Vera*s attitude will be understood. She was con- 
siderably annoyed at a meeting with M. Katkin at 
this particular moment. 

" You,'' she said, and there was distaste in the tone. 

" Yes," he replied suavely. " I knew we should 
meet again. I hope we meet as friends.'' 

" Please leave me," said Vera, turning away. 

The hot blood in the man rose and he seemed as 
though he would do something boisterous. But he 
had great self-control. 

"May I not guide you somewhere? . • . escort 
you? " 

" Please leave me," said Vera, sternly. 

For a moment the man hesitated, then he bowed 
ceremoniously. 
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" Au revoif^^ he said with a smile. 

Alexis, coining from the hotel at that moment, took 
Vera mider his protection, and M. Katkin kept a long 
watch on the two. Also he made sundry inquiries 
and sundry plans. 

In the morning Herr Grambulof! called. 

" I hope, Countess,** said the great man, " that 
yoiu* first night in Renaria has not been unpleasant." 

" Quite as pleasant as anyone could have made it," 
Vera replied. 

Herr Grambulof! nodded. 

'' Circumstances are much more powerful than 
people, aren't they? " he said. 

" I think I have found that out.** 

" It is one of the things we must all discover sooner 
or later; and they are the best who bear the news 
with an even mind. I have seen His Highness.'* 

" This morning? '* 

Vera asked the question calmly and was surprised 
at her own coolness. Herr Grambuloff admired 
her aphmb, even though he did not betray his 
feelings. 

" Yes. The interview was somewhat difficult of 
arrangement. It is essential, of course, that the 
object of your visit should not be public. Nobody is 
likely to guess the truth, but we don't want to excite 
suspicions that are superfluous and might be a 
nuisance. The palace may contain many spies ** — 
Herr Grambulof! shrugged his shoulders as if they did 
not, after all, cause him great concern. " We do not 
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want your visit to be a matter of too great publicity, 
for that might lead to tittle-tattle, and very small 
things sometimes are the cause of great conflagrations. 
So His Highness suggests that you should go to the 
palace with Herr Groveener about two o'clock. I will 
send a carriage here for you, which will be driven by 
my man. Let Herr Groveener announce himself and 
you will both be shown into the library. When you 
are there you can go through a door on the left, while 
Herr Groveener will not mind staying where he is — ^he 
will find good company in the Ubrary.'' 

As Grambulof! spoke Vera could imagine a con- 
demned man being told the details leading to his 
execution. She did not look at her companion at all, 
but gazed steadfastly in front of her, as though a 
vision of the future fascinated her. Neither did she 
speak; she just nodded, to show Herr Grambulofi 
that she was listening and understood. 

Having finished his message of details Herr 
Grambulofi rose and went nearer to Vera. 

" Let me thank you," he said. " Thanks are very 
Uttle, I know, and you can scarcely hope to get 
sympathy or praise or honour of any kind for the 
course you are adopting, for what you do must neces- 
sarily remain a secret. Had you been other than 
what you are I could scarcely have appealed to you 
with any confidence. But I should like you to know 
that you will occupy a place in my memory that will 
encourage me to my Ufe's end. I shall think better 
of humanity for you. If I am called upon to make a 
sacrifice I ^lall think of you. My gratitude you have 
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in abundance, and my admiration for yom* action is 
beyond words. 

Vera had great difficulty in repressing her emotion 
as Herr Grambulofi spoke. But she set her teeth to- 
gether and clenched her hands, and the physical effort 
helped her. She was silent for a moment, and then 
she turned almost easily towards Herr Grambulofi, and 
though she did not smile she spoke with no bitterness. 

" Thank you," she said. " I will do as I have 
promised.' 

Herr Grambulofi held out his hand and Vera took 
it at once. 

" You bear me no resentment? " he said almost 
humbly. 

" None," she said 

'* It has not been pleasant to ask you to make your 
sacrifice; but for the sake of one's country one must 
make and demand sacrifices." 

This man's patriotism moved Vera. It made her 
realise that sacrifices were demanded in this world for 
great causes and that there were people who never 
flinched when the call was made. She saw herself 
swept in the current of one of these torrents of life 
and was prepared to suffer the consequences. 

It was the thought of the ordeal itself that kept 
haunting her when Herr Grambuloff had gone. She 
knew her resolutions were good, but what if Sandro 
refused? This was a disturbing thought. She was 
doing all this for his good, and yet, thinking of her, he 
might refuse to accept the sacrifice. She was thrilled. 
She almost hoped he would refuse. But the next 
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moment she cornered herself. It was her business to 
get him to agree; it was for that purpose she had 
come to Rufia. It was for Sandro's sake that the 
divorce was necessary, for unless this better marriage 
took place he might be turned oil the throne, perhaps 
killed . . . 

For one honours, from another sacrifice. 

When Vera went into the appointed room at the 
palace Sandro was waiting. 

A meeting long expected, long deferred, at once 
moving and dramatic, is one of those things that 
would disappoint a spectator who had prepared him- 
self to watch a great event. The imagination of man 
outstrips his other faculties. That is the function of 
imagination. But even when one tries to be most 
reasonable and most true the imagination is a 
desperate horse to ride. Imagination is to reason 
what youth is to age. 

It is possible that both Sandro and Vera had 
pictured this meeting. There was to be a wild rush 
to each other's breasts, a storm of kisses and a 
passionate pouring of love. 

Certainly they were soon locked in each other's 
arms and the Idsses were spent. Then there was a 
pause. Vera looked at him almost shyly. He was 
more careworn than on the day he had left her for 
Renaria, but he was still handsome, and in her eyes 
desirable above all men. He had on a military uni- 
form and she looked him over with caressing eyes. 

" Sandro! " she said, and the very name had its 
charm« 
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" My Princess/' he said, taking her hands in his 
and looking at her. " Sit down." He led her to a 
couch. " Just the same," he said. 

" Except for two years," she replied. 

He nodded. 

" Except for two years. I expect they have left 
some impression on the crust of both of us. But the 
crust doesn't matter, dear, does it? " 

She shook her head. 

" Destiny hasn't played quite fairly with us, has 
it?" 

He gave a Uttle laugh. 

"Destiny! ... I feel sometimes as if I should 
Uke to get hold of Destiny by the throat and shake 
him, and then tell him what I think of him. What 
poor things we mortals are face to face with the great 
forces that seem to move the world ! " 

" That's true," she said. 

" Think of us," he went on. " Who would have 
thought that the life we sketched should have been so 
different from the reaUty ! And we are supposed to be 
possessed of free will and Uberty and all that . But tell 
me of yourself. Alexis is with you, of course. Have 
you brought Marianne? Is Vienna just the same? 
What do you think of Rufia ? What do you think — " 

She put her fingers in her ears. 

" Not all at once," she said. " Isn't it . . . 
gratifying to be Prince of Renaria? " 

His face responded to the idea instinctively. He 
seemed to straighten and there was enthusiasm in his 
eye. 
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" Yes," he said quickly. " There ^ pleasure in it, 
but " — he remembered his companion — " there is 
grievous bitterness in it too. I am robbed of half 
life's joy by your absence, Vera." 

She touched his hand. 

" The world wasn't made exclusively for you and 
me." 

He shook his head. 

"True, and we have had to realise the fact some- 
what brutally. Have you been happy alone? " 

She tried to look brave. 

"When I hear of your doings I am never un- 
happy," she said. 

He looked at her lovin^y. It was not so easy to 
discuss separation now they were together. His 
hand grasped hers as if he would hold her to him. 

" What is the future to be? " he asked. 

She bore herself well, for her emotions were 
mutinous. 

" You know why I have come," she said quietly. 

He was going to say something, but he looked at 
her face and the mingled bravery and sorrow moved 
him. He held her to him and she sobbed on his 
breast. After a time she was calmer. She was 
better for the outburst and felt able now to say the 
things she meant to utter. 

Prince Alexander stood by the fireplace. 

" Life is odd," she said. 

"Odd! it's upside down. It is ecstasy one 
moment and torture the next, and no man knows 
what a day will bring forth. We married looking 
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ito Paradise, and the ceremony was only just over 
rhea somehow we got on different sides of a wall 
nd the gate between us is locked and bolted." 

** We can't all go into the promised land," she said 
uietly. The next moment she looked in her hus- 
and's face and asked, almost meekly, ** Do you love 
le, Sandro? " 

She knew the answer at once; perhaps she knew it 
efore, but a woman is not displeased to hear a 
>ver*s declaration even seventy times seven^ 
andro's eyes were good enough reply, though his 
t>rds were music. He pressed her to him. 

*' No other woman has ever been to me what you 
re, Vera; no other woman can be. To say I love 
ou is to utter the cry from one hundredth part of 
ly heart; but I can't translate all I want to say." 
lien he kissed her. 

She was content. Tears of happiness fell, but she 
rushed them away. 

*' Let's be happy a bit fa:st," she said, standing up. 

Let's forget the horrid thing that brought me here, 
: it's only for half an hour. Tell me all about your- 
df — ^what you do and what it is like to be a prince in 
Lenaria." 

He responded quickly to her humour. 

" It isn't a luxury, but it stirs the blood." 

She nodded. 

'* Like playing Carmen? " 

*' Playing the real, not acting it. Those who are 
ot in the thick of afiairs can't imagine the intensity 
tiere. This is a new country. It's like a splendid, 
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fresh, high-spirited colt that is being broken in. It's 
an anxious time, but most exhilarating." 

" But the plots . . ." 

"The kicks of the colt." 

" They are dangerous." 

" Yes, if one is in the way. There are plots, I 
beUeve, and there are other dangers. If we don't 
mind the colt may break loose and do something 
foolish, so that it may be shot or given over to other 
hands to train." 

" No wonder it is fascinating. Show me where you 
work. Where do you eat, and what do they give you ? 
Do they salute you Uke they do the Emperor? " 

They got by quick stages to those intimate p^- jt 
sonal details that only lovers can wax warm over and 
be interested in. Sandro showed her where he wrote 
and where he ate. He explained to her his daily 
round, his conmion task; he showed her the gardens ^ 
from one window and named the hills that could be I > 
seen from another. He told her how difficult it had I ^ 
been to get the palace built, and he made her fancy 1, 
dance to wild tunes and grim imaginings by leading ^ 
her softly to secret hiding-places ; for, if the truth be 
known, there are still secret passages and cupboards 
in royal residences, for the lessons of royalty, from 
Charles of England to Louis of France, and even to \ 
the poor King of Servia, tell kings and princes that ' 
it is sometimes very difficult to escape from the 
vengeance of one's own outraged subjects. 

They seemed to forget the shadow that overcast 
them. It is so true that memory pleases us some- 
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• times quite as keenly by her sleeping as by her wake- 
\ fulness. But after Vera had satisfied Sandro how she 
^ spent her days they agreed, by a common consent, to 
face the inevitable. 

** Sandro," she said, " Fate will be served. We 

; must give way." 

^ " You make me love you more and more," he said. 

? " Don't," she pleaded. 

^ He walked the room. 

" It's horrible, horrible, horrible. I fed contempt- 

^ ible. I get compensation, too. I rule here. I have 
work to do— work that I love. But you — ^what com- 
pensations do you get ? I won't give you up. Come 

'>, what may, I will still have you. Renaria can go—" 

n She looked at him with wonderful composure and 

^; stopped him with a gesture. She was satisfied. 

F| '* Every now and again sacrifices of some kind or 
other are demanded in the name of a cause," she said. 
** Sometimes it is a life, sometimes a fortune, some- 
times . . . other things. We are asked to make a 
sacrifice, you and I, Sandro. . . . We know how to 
answer." 
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You are wonderful I " he said. " If only I had 
never come to Rufial If only . . ." He shook Us 
head. " They say this is the only way. Grambulof! 
says I shall be a coward if I abdicate now; and we 
are too liable to disaster as we are. Still — " 

•* It must be," she said. " I understand every- 
thing. Herr GrambulofI explained all. And . . . 
Sandro ... I hope you will be happy. I shan't . . . 
mind." 
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He took hold of her hands. 

" You will know that I loved you above all women 
on earth/' he said. 

She nodded. 

" What else I do will be from necessity; it will be 
the toll to Circumstance. You will understand and 
forgive? ** 

She nodded. 

They were silent for a moment, and then he said, 
in a tone that signalled a final acquiescence : 

" Will you kiss me? " 

She raised her face slowly to his and they kissed. 

For a minute he held her closely. 

" I feel," he said, " turned out of Eden." 



CHAPTER X 

SHOWING THE DIVERSE USES OF HANDKERCHIEFS 

Herr Grambuloff was glad to hear the result of the 
interview between the Prince and Vera. He sent a 
messenger to Rome at once to plead for a special bull to 
annul the marriage. The Renarian statesman seemed 
to see no obstacle in that quarter, for he promised 
special privileges to the Roman CathoUc Church in 
Renaria if the bull were granted, disabilities if it were 
refused. To the disabilities there was added a hint 
that the Prince might take refuge in the folds of the 
Greek Orthodox Church unless. . . . Besides, the 
grounds for the divorce were not morals but politics, 
which lifted an unsavoury motive from a doubtful 
measure. Herr Grambuloff was a strong man, and 
such men are generally optimists. In Rufia he would 
settle the divorce in a quarter of an hour, perhaps less, 
for there would be no defence. 

Alexis and Vera agreed to remain in Rufia a few 
days to recover the fatigue of the journey. 

There also arrived in the Renarian capital two dis- 
tinguished visitors, who were known in the hotel as 
the Countess of Newcastle and daughter. But the 
Prince knew them as a German Princess and her 
daughter, and he felt that the situation in Rufia was 

queer. 

Ill 
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It was even queerer than he imagined. M. Katkin 
played deus ex tnachina, and affairs became com- 
plicated. 

The morning after Vera had had her interview with 
Prince Alexander she went down Rakovsky Street to 
make sundry purchases. 

Rufia was almost transformed since the days of the 
Turk. Fine buildings abounded, and the Prince's 
energy and enterprise had spurred on the Renariaos 
to a more ambitious policy in respect of roads and 
buildings. The bazaar, too, was much more 
attractive, and Vera loitered in temptation. 

She had not remarked that as she went on her 
journey a man, who seemed particularly anxious to 
avoid recognition, came from a turning on the opposite 
side of the road and followed her some distance. 
Neither did she pay any particular attention to 
another man who was some distance in front of her, 
but who turned round frequently. And it may also 
be added that she did not observe a third man, who 
foUowed her on the same side of the road and seemed 
superlatively desirous of neither passing her nor 
allowing her to pass out of sight. When we mention 
that the man on the opposite side of the road was 
M. Katkin, we who read this history may know that 
mischief was a-brewing. 

Vera walked on, unconscious of it all, attracted by 
the novelty of the Rufian shops. 

Then there came a closed victoria down the street. 
It came slowly, almost apologetically, and the driver 
seemed to keep an eager lookout. 
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Suddenly M. Katkin, well muffled and wdl covered, 
dropped his handkerchief. A mere nothing, of 
course, for he instantly picked it up and seemed to 
put it to that use for which it is generally carried. 
To drop a handkerchief may occur to any of us. 

But the gentleman in front of Vera happened to be 
turning round as M. Katkin picked up the hand- 
kerchief, and he, too, pulled a handkerchief from his 
pocket, shook it as though to call it to a sense of 
duty, and then partially hid his face behind it. His 
eyes were visible. 

The gentleman behind Vera also seemed moved by 
a sudden desire to drag out his handkerchief, and all 
this was so disturbing to the man who drove the 
victoria that he must also use his handkerchief. 
Clearly the nose has virtues and the handkerchief 
great uses. 

When M* Katkin observed these handkerchiefs he 
felt the Rakovsky Street was decidedly no longer a 
place for him. He promptly turned down a side 
street and disappeared. Had any of us been near 
him we might have heard him chuckle and address 
extremely flattering remarks to himself. That was 
foolish, for no man should flatter himself. 

The man driving the victoria drove slowly. The 
man behind Vera hastened towards her; the man in 
front turned to meet her. 

When the men were equidistant from her about 
thirty yards Vera went into a scent shop to buy some 
attar of roses. 

The two men met and whispered. The victoria 
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came up and stopped. Inside the carriage was a dis- 
tinguished man — ^the only blackguard amongst them 
who had not had occasion to use his handkerchief — 
as yet. To him one of the men on the footpath, 
pushing his head through the carriage window, said: 

"She's here." 

" See that she comes inside," replied the man from 
the victoria. 

"You attend to your business inside; we'll get 
her near enough to you." 

These three men weie Austrian Slavs, whose real 
nationality it would be difficult to decide. They were 
many-tongued rogues of that agreeable address which 
is the attribute of the high-class scoundrel. M. 
Katkin had not travelled nor been in the coulisses of 
diplomacy for nothing. 

" She's here," murmured one of them. 

He raised his hat poUtely as the lady drew nigh. 

" Pardon, madam," he said, speaking in German, 
"but a messenger from His ICghness the Prince 
would like to speak with you a moment in the 
carriage." 

The lady looked astonished, then pleased. 

M. Katkin had his wits about him. To use the 
Prince's name was daring. But then he knew she was 
known to the Prince, and, in any case, a prima donna 
would almost expect to be called on by a prince of any 
house. Such is the height of the stage. And it was 
required to get Vera into the carriage somehow. The 
use of German, too, was a happy thought. 

One of the rogues poUtdy opened the carriage door. 
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The gentleman inside touched his hat. He was in 
the furthest comer and looked immovable. 

" I have an important message from His High- 
ness,'* said the rogue, with an air of mystery. 

There was a moment of hesitancy and the rogues 
trembled lest force would have to be used. But after 
the hesitancy came courage, for the Prince's name 
was something to conjure with. So the rest, though 
somewhat* hazy, was success to the plotters. 

The ambassador in the carriage handed a paper 
one moment and the next used his handkerchief, 
with chloroform on it. There was scarcely a cry, 
for this part of the business was done cleverly and 
expeditiously. 

The rogues congratulated themselves, not so much 
by speech as by look and gesture. One of them 
jumped on the box beside the driver, while the other 
went inside. The victoria was then driven fast out 
of Rakovsky Street. 

'* Who is she? " asked one of the rogues, looking at 
her as they jolted along. 

The other shook his head. 

" Actress, I beUeve," he said doubtfully. 

"Why . . . this?" — ^the gesture indicated the 
. carriage and implied the affair. " Wouldn't she look 
at him? » 

The other shook his head. 

" Katkin minds his own business." 

He pointed to the lady, who was breathing heavily. 

" And other people's too." 

" Women are so inconsiderate." 
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" H'm. And give so much trouble." 

They both looked at her. 

" She seems worth it,*' said the rogue who had 
applied the chloroform. 

"What's his game?" 

" What would yours be? " 

The other laughed. He almost sneered. 

" Like going to hell to hght a cigarette," he replied, 
quoting a Renarian proverb. 

They drew up at a building that was known as 
Pietro's Farm. It was a place of sanguinary 
memory, for the Turks had revelled in it. Renarians 
shunned it, and it was deserted till a reserved Russian 
occupied it. He said he was a farmer. His cultiva- 
tions were meagre, and he was probably only one of 
the numerous spies whom Russia considered con- 
venient in the land. 

One or two rooms in Pietro's Farm had clearly been 
prepared for a lady, and the rogues carried their 
burden to her resting-place. They placed her on a 
bed, and then one of them prepared to return to tell 
M. Katkin that all was well and that his scheme, so 
well planned, had been successfully carried out. 

The rogues coimted the spoils; they rejoiced over 
the money they had earned and remarked — ^to them- 
selves — ^that the lady herself ought to have a share as 
she had given so little trouble. And when M. Katkin 
heard that the thing was done which he had desired 
he smiled on the messenger and promised himself joy. 
He would not, however, have be^ so jubilant had he 
known what had actually happened. For a blunder 
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had been committed. The lady who came out of the 
scent shop to be accosted by the trusted emissaries of 
M. Katkin was not Vera, but the Princess Marie. 
She too had been making purchases and the r(^es 
had not been near enough to Vera to recognise her 
well. Perhaps, too, the fact that both ladies hap- 
pened to be wearing a white stole had fastened the 
eyes of the men on that article, and the moment the 
Princess came from the shop she was assumed to be 
the lady desired, and the remainder followed as we 
have seen. 

StiU, it was not what M. Katkin wished. 

He prepared for triumph. 

The Princess, feeling far from well, although she 
was now no longer under the influence of the chloro- 
form, wondered what had happened to her. She saw 
herself in a room that was plainly, almost meagrely, 
furnished. There were a small bed in one comer and 
two small chairs in two other comers. 

What had occasioned her plight ? It was a baffling 
problem. She recalled the events that led to her 
entry into the carriage. She had gone out to get her 
mother and herself some scent ; she had been accosted 
by a gentleman — she hesitated as she thought of the 
gentleman. Was he a gentleman? He spoke like 
one. So many rogues do. He also spoke in German. 
What did he say? . . . It was something about the 
Prince. "The Prince wishes. ..." She remem- 
bered: " AJmessenger from His Highness thej Prince 
would like to speak with you . . ." 

She tried to recall the subsequent proceedings, but 
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all seemed vague. She turned back to the phrase, 
" A messenger from His Highness the Prince. . . ." 
What did that imply? 

She exonerated Prince Alexander. She felt sure he 
had no hand in this. She had been tricked into the 
carriage for some purpose or other — ^probably by 
brigands for ransom. She trembled slightly at the 
thought of this, for that might mean that the visit 
of her mother and herself to Rufia would be a very 
pubUc matter instead of remaining a carefully-con- 
cealed one. There were other thoughts, too, in the 
mind of Princess Marie. This episode might put a 
sudden end to certain dreams . . . 

M. Katkin had accomphshed much more than he 
bargained for. 

The Princess opened the door of the bedroom and 
found herself in another scantily-furnished room — 
there were a table and three heavy and stiff wooden 
chairs. She walked through the room and opened 
the door. The rogue of the chloroform saluted her. 

" Madam desires something? " he said, with a 
manner and tone of mingled deference and raillery. 

The attitude struck her. A woman is quick to note 
emotional nuances. The Princess drew back timidly. 

" Why . . . why am I here? " she asked. 

The man hesitated. The hesitation was ex- 
pressive. He shrugged his shoulders. 

^' There is much in this life hidden from us, 
madam," he said. The villain had an easy tongue. 

"Are you ... brigands?" the Princess asked. 
" Is it a ransom you want? " 
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The man flung his hands out. 

" Madam 1 " He spoke reproachfully. " We are 
not brigands." 

The Princess hardly knew whether to be pleased or 
not. After all a ransom might have been easily 
raised, and to be taken by brigands and subsequently 
released was a romantic if exciting event. But un- 
certainty was a tyrant, conjecture a monster. The 
Princess longed for an explanation. 

" Tell me why I am here,'* she said. 

The man's look betrayed his thoughts. 

" I expect youTl know soon enough." 

The Princess winced. 

" Who is responsible for this ? It isn't your doing, 
is it?" 

" I am only a humble instrument, madam. I wish 
I was not." He coughed to suggest what he left 
unsaid. 

" You mentioned something about His Highness. 

. . Was . . . that true? " 

He laughed. 

" We had to get you into the carriage." 

" Then you didn't come from Prince Alexander? " 

The man laughed loud. 

" You fancy yourself . The Prince — ahem I " He 
coughed mockingly. " I'm afraid you'll have to put 
up with somebody who isn't a prince." He laughed 
once more at the idea. "Excuse my hilarity, 
ma'am," he added, with a mocking air, as though he 
winked and pushed a finger in her ribs as he spoke. 

The Princess felt horribly uncomfortable. 
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" Let me go. Ill reward you. 111 give you what- 
ever you want — " 

The man's hand was up. 

" One employer at a time, madam. You were got 
here to please Heir Ka — " He checked himself. 
" We waste time. You will soon meet your cavalier. 
Retire, madam, to your room. It will be better." 

The man appeared angry that he had almost 
betrayed the name of his employer. As the Princess 
retired he followed her and closed the door. 

Princess Marie stood irresolute. The situation was 
uncomfortable and unprecedented. She felt a desire 
to cry. To a lady of the Princess's experience the 
situation was trying. Moreover, there was not only 
the actual abduction to trouble her, but the mysteri- 
ous force or motive was also a disturbing fact. Why 
had she been trapped into that carriage? Who had 
instigated the outrage? 

She was glad it was not the Prince, for chloroform 
is a thing not easily forgotten and an abduction 
carried out by its aid not easily forgiven. But, 
according to the man, the motive did not seem to be 
money. They were not brigands he had said. 

She conjured up the worst of possibilities, which 
was perhaps natural. Chloroform does not make for 
a cheerful outlook. She was a little dismayed at the 
possible prospect, and her face went a little whiter, 
her attitude a little less defiant, her look a little less 
lively. 

But she came of a good stock and did not believe 
in letting the other side have it all their own way. To 
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prevent your enemy doing what he aims at is gener- 
ally better than making him pay for it afterwards. 
So many things can't be paid for; their price is above 
rubies. 

Princess Marie, young, fairly pretty, proud, intelli- 
gent and alone was a figure to evoke s}anpathy. But 
at that moment in her life there was none to give it 
her. So she did what sensible people alwa}^ do in 
circimostances of a kindred nature — she reUed upon 
herself. 

" You will soon meet your cavaUer," the man had 
said. She felt the blood rushing to her face at the idea. 
" Her cavaher? " She almost cried aloud. Had 
there been a mistake? . . . 

Then defiance succoured her. Happy are those 
bom with courage, for they have alwa}^ a friend in 
need. Princess Marie wondered a moment what to 
do. Escape with that man at the door was impos- 
sible. She looked round the room, and the feeling 
that she was caged incensed her greatly. She had an 
idea before her — ^to escape. But as that did not seem 
feasible she wondered if she could get help. ... If 
onlyshecouldlet Prince Alexander know I . . . The 
man outside was not to be bribed, but was there no 
other way? 

Princess Marie was not without resource. She 
noticed that the key was in the lock, and so, without 
making any noise, she quickly locked herself in and 
intruders out. Even that httie action refreshed her* 
She felt the joy of accomplishment. To let the 
Prince know of her predicament was her next aim. 
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Again she had a precious idea. She dragged the table 
into her bedroom and managed to get it on her bed. 
Then, cUmbing on it» she tried to look through a small 
window. She was not high enough, but a chair on 
the table made the scheme easy, and the Princess had 
a view of Renaria under conditions she had never 
anticipated. Still it pleased her. She saw the road 
passed alongside the building in which she was 
immured, and if only she could attract a passer-by 
she might get her message to the Prince. 

She became excited lest one should pass before she 
was ready with her message. She did not want to 
tell too much to the first stranger who came along. 
There was nobody in sight as she looked, so she 
descended from her eminence and tried to concoct a 
message to the Prince. What should it be? She 
thought of a score of different things, but they all 
seemed unsuitable. It was not so easy to send a cry 
for help to the Prince for other than personal reasons. 
There was no paper so far as she could see in the room, 
neither was there ink. Would it have to be a verbal 
message after all? Her name boggled her. '^The 
daughter of the Countess of Newcastle '*. . . the man 
would never be able to repeat " Countess of New- 
castle." She began to fear, too, a greater difficulty. 
She could speak French, German and English, but 
not Renarian, and suppose a poor peasant came along 
with no speech but his mother tongue? . . . 
^But Princess Marie, being determined, was not con- 
founded. She, too, was constrained to make elabo- 
rate use of her handkerchief. There was a crown on 
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it and " Marie " worked across the comer. Would he 
understand? 

The diligent lady saw a piece of burnt wood in the 
fireplace and the diarcoal was useful. She traced cm 
the handkerchief in German : — 

" Come to me immediately.— Marie." 

It was not beautiful writing, but it was certainly a 
moving message. She scaled the table and chair 
again. 

For some time she waited, looking out on to the 
Balkans in the far distance and over the level land 
that had been the scenes of butcheries by brutal men. 
Then there came a sound to her that thrilled her and 
made her hold her breath in ecstatic anticipation. 
Would the traveller be a friend? He rode and his 
horse walked. He was singing and she saw him at 
last and her heart rejoiced. 

It was Captain Gruel riding nonchalantly. He 
regretted that he was not seen, for he longed to cut a 
figure in the world. He was not a hero. Rather, if 
all be confessed, was he far from it. He was a vain 
man, superlatively vain, and so conspicuous in act 
and demeanour. Also he was one who plotted 
desperately against the Prince, for he was of those 
who hoped for rewards — " muddy rewards." Herr 
GrambulofI had described them. 

As he was passing the window Princess Marie 
waved the handkerchief and cried: 

"*Stl'' 
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Captain Grud looked round, espied the lady and 
saluted with elaboration. 

The lady hesitated. She wondered what language 
to try him with. She gave German the first choice 
and was happy. 

" I am in dUstress," she said. " Would you take 
this handkerchief to His Highness Prince 
Alexander? *' 

Captain Gruel had almost plucked his sword from 
his scabbard at the mention of the word distress ; but 
on hearing the lady desire to appeal to Prince 
Alexander the gallant soldier felt affronted. Friends 
of the Prince were not his friends — ^though of course 
he did not say so much from the housetops, or even 
through Mondows. 

" In distress? " he said. PoUteness seemed to 
demand something. " Can I help you? " 

The Princess hesitated. 

" N-no." She feared compUcations. 

The captain bowed. 

'' If you would be so kind as to take this to Prince 
Alexander I shall be exceedingly obliged." 

" I shall be honoured," said Captain Gruel. And 
Princess Marie dropped the handkerchief, which was 
dexterously caught by M. Gruel, who felt there was 
much unexplained in the situation. 

" Just this," he said, " to His Highness? " 

" And tell him where you got it and how." 

"Nothing more?" 

" Tell him to be quick," 

'* And I cannot help you • • • more? " 
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"You are doing me a very great service," she 
replied. 

" I shall hope to perform it well." 

" I thank you." 

The gentleman saluted gracefully and the Princess 
watched him ride away, seeing only the dust at his 
heels and not the mischief in his eyes. 

Captain Gruel had no sooner got out of sight of 
Pietro's Farm than he looked at the handkerchief 
and nodded and whistled. 

" There is mystery here, and fun and . . . oppor- 
tunity," he murmured to himself. "A woman, a 
young one, too, and pretty . . ." " Come to me 
inmiediately. — Marie," read the message. On a 
dainty handkerchief, too. There was decidedly much 
that was hidden. 

M. Katkin had done considerably more than had 
entered into his calculations. 



CHAPTER XI 

" * IT IS EASY TO PLOT,* SAID THE WISE MAN " 

Captain Gruel, riding along the road towards Rufia, 
felt unusually elated and gay. The adventure at 
Pietro's Farm had exhilarated him. He looked at 
the handkerchief frequently and with much eager- 
ness. He was to take a message to Prince Alexander, 
and that in itself was not only interesting but it 
opened out a vista of possibilities. Was the Prince 
mixed up in a scandal? 

Captain Gruel became so excited that he could not 
allow his horse to trot even ; he galloped. But in the 
interests of Princess Marie he rode in the wrong direc- 
tion, for instead of going direct to the palace, and 
taking the message from the lady in distress without 
loss of time, he went to his friend. Major Tadislov. 

Major Tadislov was fortunately at home and was, 
at the moment of Captain Gruel's arrival, entertain- 
ing Captain Slendereff. 

Gruel burst in upon them with an air of triumphant 
rejoicing. 

^' Long live Renaria! " he cried out gaily, waving 
the handkerchief. '^ The Rustemburger has got a 
mistress! " 

Tadislov and Slenderefl were much interested but 
little enlightened. 

136 
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Grud continued: 

" Didn't I say I could catch the foreigner ! He had 
only to give me a chance and I knew he would find 
his match. WeVe got him this time. He's got a 
mistress! What do you think of that as a new flag 
for Renaria? " and Gruel extended the handkerchief 
with the message on the table. 

Slendereff read: "Come to me inmoiediately. — 
Marie." Then he examined the handkerchief and 
looked to Gruel for an explanation. That gentleman 
was pufiBng out his chest and slapping it. His smile 
was supreme. He was a small man with a short, 
upturned nose and thick lips, a brown moustache and 
neat beard trimmed scrupulously. He strutted 
through the room and pointed to the handkerchief. 
" Come to me immediately," he repeated. " And I 
am coming." He slapped his chest. " They don't 
catch me so easily. The lady Uttle knew who it was 
to whom she gave her message. Yes, Marie, whoever 
you are, you did not know Captain Grud— €h, my 
friends? What do you think of it ? " 

Slenderefl was patient and betrayed no irritation. 
.Tadislov was bubbling with gleeful expectation, 
Tadislov was Gruel's counterpart, and they were both 
so egregiously vain it was a wonder they were such 
good friends. They had been likened to David and 
Jonathan, but that, as M. Katkin admitted, shed no 
lustre on the reputation of David and Jonathan. 
Slenderefi had brains, and the sole reason for his being 
" in that galley " was .that he too plotted against the 
Prince. He was one of the few able conspirators 
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against Prince Alexander, and he had been moved to 
that course by pique. He considered he had been 
slighted by the Prince, and hatred had rushed to fill 
the breach in his loyalty that had been made by a 
wounded pride. Tadislov and Gruel would have 
ruined any conspiracy had they been left alone. 
Their vanity made them betray all secrets. It is 
vanity that makes one feeble in reticence. Slendereff 
plotted desperately, and Katkin was always sage in 
counsel. 

'^ What does it mean? " asked Tadislov, smiling 
gigantic approval. 

Gruel told the story. 

"So his mistress has betrayed him. Won't we 
show him up? She shall wait, and the Rustemburger 
will have a bad quarter of an hour when he goes. * I 
am in distress,' says she. We will publish an article, 
eh, on *The Prince and his lady.* Imagine the 
creature giving the handkerchief to me . . . m^ / " 

Tadislov laughed. 

" * Come to me inmaiediately,' " he repeated. 
" What sort of a woman was she? It's written in 
German: did she speak German? " 

" Yes. Spoke it well, too. * If you would be so 
kind as to take this ' " — Gruel strutted. " As though 
I carried messages from the foreigner to his mistress." 

" What does it mean? " asked Slendereff, ignoring 
Gruel's importance. 

" What does what mean? " asked Gruel. 

"This," said Slendereff, quietly, tapping the 
handkerchief. 
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Grud looked annoyed. 

*' It means that the foreigner's mistress wants him; 
that's evident. She has sent her message by me." 

" Didn't she say she was in distress? " 

" Wants some money probably," said Tadislov. 

" • G>me to me,' " Slenderefi read. " She wants 
the Prince." 

Gruel laughed. 

'' We don't mind his mistress wanting him, for we 
don't," and in his laughter he was joined by Tadislov. 

*^We might go and call on this woman," said 
Tadislov. 

''AndwatchtheRustemburgergotoher. I suppose 
he has put her there and she has grown impatient," 
added Grud. He laughed a Uttle jerky laugh after 
each remark he made. He enjoyed his own speeches. 

"A few snapshots," said Tadislov, "would be 
pleasant souvenirs of Renaria for him to take away." 

Tadislov and Gruel always seemed to wallow in 
froth; but that, of course, is what one must expect 
from the shallow. It was Slenderef! who struck the 
depth. This man lived for his hate, which shows to 
what extent the wrong word may corrupt a man. It 
is perhaps as well that we are not able to know the 
ultimate influence of our words and deeds, it might 
terrify us. 

" It's a chance," he said suddenly, striking the 
table with his clenched fist and looking fixedly before 
him. 

Gruel slapped his chest approvingly, as though he 
said to himself, "This is due to my handiwork." 
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Tadislov wiped his pince-nez, ready at a moment's 
notice to amend another's plan or claim the credit 
of it. 

"Suppose he went to Pietro's Farm," said 
Slendereff, uttering the slow speech of one who 
speaks as he thinks. His attitude was unchanged. 

Tadislov, still wiping his pince-nez, looked at Gruel, 
who shrugged his shoulders. 

" Precisely," said Tadislov. " But surely that is 
what we want." 

" And expect." 

Gruel and Tadislov looked at each other with 
commendatory eyes. Slenderefi looked past them. 

" If he would," he repeated. 

Gruel and Tadislov had nothing to say as yet, for 
Slenderefi was too vague and the other two only 
pecked at the surface of things. 

" Good God I if he only would," repeated Slender- 
efi, anno3ang Gruel and Tadislov considerably by his 
lack of clearness. " Don't you see? " he said at 
length, and they both shuffled, ready to dart on the 
plan the moment they saw it well. " We could bolt 
with him. We could succeed, instead of bungling 
as we did at Drumtiza." 

This last was a reference to an attempted, or rather 
a concocted, abduction of the Prince which failed. 

Even now Gruel and Tadislov in theh: dulness did 
not see at once what Slenderefi hinted at. Tadislov 
ventured: 

" You mean that when he goes to see her we might 
catch him as we meant to do at Drumtiza? . . ." 
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Slenderefi nodded. 

Gruel's mouth was wide open. He clapped 
Tadislov on the back. 

'* Bravo! Catch him as he goes! Bravo! TheRus- 
temburger is done for. There will be no blunder this 
time; I will see to that. I felt something good would 
come out of this. When the woman mentioned his 
name I said to myself, ^ You are undone, my fine 
lady. You should keep your lover away from me or 
he will get into danger.' That was why I came here. 
I wasn't such a fool as to take the idiotic message. 
The woman thought it was some ordinary person 
coming down the road: that's the joke! " 

Gruel laughed loud and long. That he should be 
taken for an ordinary person was a huge joke. On 
reflection one is moved to a pious hope that he was 
right. He strutted Uke a victorious gamecock, while 
Tadislov also began to flutter his plumes. 

"There will be no Drumtiza this time," said 
Tadislov. " This time the foreigner goes. We hook 
him as he goes to the woman — ^that is to be our game, 
eh, Slendereff ? " 

Slenderefi scarcely moved. He was thinking 
keenly and his tightly-pressed Ups did not promise 
elaborate speech. He not only meant business, but 
planned it. His eyes were blue, of a pale tint, and his 
skin was clear. He might have been a pleasant man, 
for he was refined and had talent; but he was over- 
powered with a grievance which touched hiifl on the 
raw and he hated luxuriously. Those who can soar 
can also sink very low at times. 
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" If we can manage it," he said with controlled 
vehemence, not longing for the deed; his desire was 
set on the result. 

" If! " exclaimed Gruel; " if! " He slapped his 
chest. *• Upon my word, Slendereff, you lose heart. 
As though we couldn't manage to trap this 
Bratburger — " 

" You imderstand, Slendereff, don*t you? " said 
Tadislov. " The plan is to let him go to this woman. 
We wait, catch him and . . . zut, good-bye to 
Renaria. The plan is all right, eh?— eh. Gruel? " 

"Admirable! Why this hesitation, Slendereff? 
You are not losing courage, surely. We are with 
you." 

"We must have a carriage," said Slendereff, 
thinking of details. 

" A carriage — certainly," added Tadislov. 

" Of course," said Gruel. 

" Where shall he drive? " asked Slendereff, think- 
ing aloud rather than putting the question to his 
companions. 

"Ah!" said Tadislov. 

" Out of Renaria," said Gniel, with a flourish. 

" I've got it," said Slendereff, quietly, and a look 
of satisfaction lit up his pale face. 

"This handkerchief," said Gruel. "The poor 
woman thought I should take this to the Rustem- 
bturger. She doesn't know me. I'm no fool. I'm not 
taken in by a pretty face. Take this to the 
foreigner — " 

He prepared to tear in shreds the handkerchief 
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Princess Marie had given him, when Slendereff put 
out his hand. 

"No, no! not that," he said. "It is the very 
thing." 

Gruel and Tadislov were silent again. They were 
veiy unoriginal, but their vanity made them danger- 
ous, for they would dare much to reach a pinnacle, 
and the theatrical always allured them. They had 
much sounder notions of the dramatic than they had 
of right and wrong. 

" The very thing," repeated Slendereff. He took 
the handkerchief and examined it. "The woman 
asked you to take it to Prince Alexander? " 

" Yes." 

" Take it," said Slendereff. 

"Take it!" repeated Gruel, amazed. Tadislov 
was silent, not understanding. 

" Yes. We want the Rustemburger to go, don't 
you understand ? This is meant to fetch him. If he 
receives this message he will probably go at once. 
We can watch him go—" Slendereff gave an ex- 
pressive Uttle laugh. 

Tadislov almost hugged his friend. 

" You have foimd a treasure of a handkerchief," he 
said to Gruel. " We shall catch them both together 
too— oh! la! la!" 

Gruel was restless in delight. 

" Shall I take the handkerchief then? " he asked. 

" Certainly. Tell the story exactly as it happened, 
so that he vkn answer the message. Be sure to find 
out if he will go himself, and when." 
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" I will find out everything," said Gruel, gaily. 
" He will go, and then . . . zut/ We shall manage, 
eh, Tadislov? " 

" Exit the Rustemburger! What do you suggest, 
Slendereff, about him? Shall we just put him in a 
carriage and drive him away? . • .** 

Slendereff drew out a map. 

" Katkin will see that he is taken care of in Russia. 
We will get him to the Danube . . ." He traced a 
line on the map. " I will arrange that with Katkin." 

" Won't Katkin rejoice! " said Gruel. " I wonder 
if he thought I should bring the key to let the 
foreigner out? " 

" He must be told at once," said Slendereff. " It 
is not only the deporting of the foreigner, it is what 
must happen afterwards." 

"Yes, afterwards," said Gruel, puffing out his 
chest. 

"Ahl" said Tadislov. "Afterwards I become 
Minister of War." He twirled his moustache and 
looked majestic. 

" I, Minister of the Interior," said Gruel, and there 
was magnificence in the attitude. 

The positions in the new government had already 
been apportioned. The lion's skin is still sold in 
advance. 

" It all happens luckily," said Slendereff. " Our 
other scheme is practically ready; but this will save a 
little trouble. Once he is out of the way we have 
only to make our coup, and now that the Alexis 
guard is at the frontier — " 
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"Waiting for the Servians!" said Gruel, with 
immense hilarity. 

" Looking for the Servians," added Tadislov, with 
equal glee. 

Even Slenderefi smiled. 

This reference to the Servians might be explained. 
These conspirators had imagined all kinds of plots 
against the Prince, but this last was the most com- 
prehensive and threatening. Katkin, the Russian 
agent, was the soul of it. He sedulously and carefully 
spread the report that Servia was arming, was 
secretly massing troops on the frontier and preparing 
for an invasion of Renaria. The humbling of Servia 
by the Renarians, led by Prince Alexander, on the 
field of Grubitza, will be remembered. This new 
rumour said the motive of the contemplated invasion 
was revenge. The object of the conspirators was to 
get all the troops loyal to the Prince out of Ruiia. It 
was a military revolt. So far the plotters had suc- 
ceeded. Their reports (dictated by Katkin, but 
presumably coming direct from special agents in 
Servia) were believed. Even Grambuloff was 
deceived (but of this more will be heard), and the 
Alexis guard, the Prince's guard in Rufia, composed 
of men loyal to His Highness, was ordered to the 
frontier. All now awaited the opportune moment. 
Katkin feared the people might not be on the side of 
the conspirators, and the plot, to be successful, must 
entail no civil war. The Prince must leave no trail 
of gleaming sword or bitter word behind. To this 
intent Katkin had even approached Herr Grambuloff 
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and retired from further like attempts in that quarter. 
His hope was now fixed on M. Niclieff, who was 
popular and ambitious. " He could mouth the 
people/* as Katkin said. With the soldiers to guard 
the conspirators and strike an attitude of authority* 
and Niclieff to wheedle the people, the conspirators 
hoped for much. But Niclieff was not yet persuaded. 
Now the reader will understand the references to the 
Servians made by Gruel and Tadislov. 

" The Prince bolted with his mistress because he 
had been caught at Pietro's Farm — ^that is our cue," 
said Slendereff. 

" I discovered the mistress," said Gruel, quickly; 
" don't forget that." 

" You go to the palace," said Slendereff to Gruel. 
^' I will see that Katkin is told and that my men are 
ready for to-night. Will you get a carriage? " — ^this 
to Tadislov. 

"Yes: whose?" 

"Hire: it will be safest." 

"Who will drive?" 

" I wiU," said Grud. 

" Better let your man," said Slendereff. " We will 
ride by the side till he gets safe away. Three men 
will be enough if he is in a carriage and unarmed. 
I will send a note to NicUeff by my man Belcheff — ^he 
is to be trusted — ^and get him to be ready with the 
copies of the abdication which the Rustemburger wiU 
sign. Let us meet in two hours' time at the foot of 
the road that leads to Pietro's Farm." Slendereff 
looked excited. 
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Gruel could not keep still. Tadislov saw himself 
in a vision " Minister of War." 

" Now I go on the fateful errand," said Gruel. " All 
will depend on how I conduct myself." He struck an 
imposing attitude. " But I am equal to it, don't fear. 
I can beat the Rustemburger. I always knew it, and 
now I have got my chance. * If you would be so kind 
as to take this to Prince Alexander I shall be exceed- 
ingly obliged,' said the lady." Gruel laughed almost 
elaborately. "Be so kind . . . ha! ha! . . . She 
will be exceedingly obliged ... ha! ha! Won't she 
be obliged? We ought to give her a testimonial." 

" The Rustemburger's mistress," said Tadislov, full 
of movement. " Marie is her name. And they will 
go voyaging together. They will probably be very 
pleased. . . . And I shall be Minister of War . . ." 

" Don't forget the carriage," said Slendereff with 
the pale face. " And each of you will, of course, see 
to his own men being ready to march the moment we 
return from Pietro's Farm." 

They went out together, all excited, all hoping. 
Slenderefi was full of the plot and longing for the 
deed; Gruel and Tadislov were Ucking their lips 
thinking of the fruit. 

" From a lady, sir," whispered Gruel, with a grin, 
as he parted from his companions. 

"To get you to go to . . . Russia," added 
Tadislov. 

" Make no mistake," said Slendereff. 

He could not induce in levity, and he went home 
to write the letter to Nidiefl. 



CHAPTER XII 

' HE WAS EVER A KNIGHT-ERRANT ' 

" Capiain Gruel desires to see Your Highness on a 
matter of pressing importance." 

" Show him in." 

Captain Gruel entered with a flourish. His very 
step suggested mighty things, and a more suspicious 
man than the Prince might have had a hint of some- 
thing lurking in the vain man's head which was with 
great diflftculty repressed. 

" I must apologise for troubling Your Highness," 
said Gruel. 

" Not at all," said the Prince, gallantly. "You 
have a very good reason, I*m sure. I hope it is 
nothing serious." 

" You will forgive me, sir, I hope, for I am merely 
a . . . what shall I say? . . . instrument — ^yes, 
instrument. I was riding from Grodova this morn- 
ing, wondering how soon the Servians would launch 
their attack, when as I passed Pietro's Farm — ^you 
know Pietro's Farm, sir, on the road to Grodova? " 

" I am not stu"e." 

'^ Ah ! It cannot be missed, sir. It is the first farm 
that abuts on the road after you cross the bridge." 

" After leaving Rakovsky Street." 

"Yes. ... I should have thought you would 
138 
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have known it — ^but my message, sir. As I passed, 
thinking, as I said, of the welfare of Renaria, I was 
greatly surprised to hear someone cry * 'St! 'St! ' 
I pulled up. There was nobody about. You can 
imagine my surprise, sir, when, on looking up at the 
farm, I saw at one of the windows the face of a lady. 
A lady, sir — " 

The Prince was immoved, and Gruel, foolishly 
thinking he was dramatic, was surprised. 

" I don't want to describe the face, sir." He 
bowed slightly; these little ceremonies were dear to 
him. Trivialities were the breath of his nostrils. 

" Go on," said the Prince. 

" The lady, sir, called to me. ' I am in distress,' 
she said, and she threw to me this handkerchief, 
begging me to take it at once to Your Highness." 

The Prince took the handkerchief, while Gruel 
looked expectantly for the theatrical effect of his 
story. But the Prince seemed more curious than 
disturbed. 

"Me!" he said. He spoke quietly— obviously 
being unmoved. "Tome! . . ." He looked at the 
handkerchief and read: " Come to me immediately. 
—Marie." 

He did not comprehend. 

" This is no . . . pleasantry? " he said. 

" Sir! " said Captain Gruel, whose dignity rose at 
the idea. 

" No, no! " said the Prince, smiling affably. 

"She asked me to tell you to be quick," said 
Captain Gruel. 
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The Prince looked amused and puzzled. He read 
the message again: "Come to me immediately. — 
Marie." 

It was the sound of the last name that set him on 
the right scent. Gruel noted the change in the 
Prince's attitude. 

" Where was it— Pietro's Farm? " 

" Yes, sir." 

■* Through a window she spoke? " 

"Yes." 

"What did she say?" 

" * I am in distress. I should be much obUged if 
you would kindly take that to—' " 

"What was she hke? What language did she 
speak?" 

" German." 

" Heaven! . . . What does it mean? " 

The Prince was following up his own thoughts now 
and pa5dng little attention to Captain Gruel. He was 
tremulous with a great dread : Princess Marie was in 
some weird situation; in distress. The news seemed 
almost incredible. To the Prince it was greatly dis- 
turbing. In spite of its imexpectedness there was 
little doubt about it. He re-examined the hand- 
kerchief, re-questioned Captain Gruel, who did not 
imderstand the Prince's attitude. He began to think 
he acted and was going to tell Tadislov and Slenderefi 
that he " was not such a fool as to be taken in by the 
foreigner's acting." The foolish mistake fancies for 
facts and facts for foolishness. 

" There is no doubt . . . how strange! . . . what 
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can have happened? *' the Prince murmured to 
himself. 

He was in no hesitancy what to do, for the appeal 
was too poignant. " I am in distress. . . . Tell him 
to come quickly," was the message Grud had brought. 

Besides, the Prince received encouragement. His 
interview with Captain Gruel was interrupted, for the 
" Coimtess of Newcastle desired to see him at once." 
This was a meeting not to be postponed. Captain 
Gruel was afraid he was about to be dismissed, and 
offered effusively to retire. He had not yet learned 
what the Prince intended to do, and though he was 
quite equal to making a blunder, he was sufficiently 
tenacious to achieve a set purpose. So he retired to 
an ante-room. 

" The Countess of Newcastle," otherwise Princess 
X, came in with anxiety on her face. Had the Prince 
seen Marie? She had gone out, ei cateruy et ceetera. 
The Prince had not seen her, but he had a tale to tell 
and a handkerchief to show. 

The Princess blazed, and the interview became 
emotional and piquant. 

*' She must be got back at once — at once, Sandro. 
There must be no hesitancy." 

** There shall be none." 

" What can it be — ^brigands? " 

" Maybe," said the Prince, wondering. The whole 
affair was too strange to be explained offhand. The 
Prince caught himself thinking of nothing clearly, for 
the possibilities were enormous. " I thought we had 
no brigands here," he said. " She can't be very hard 
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pressed, for she refused Captain Gruel's help, and she 
got up to a window. Perhaps she had a glass of milk 
and found she had no money to pay, so some scamp 
may be keeping her." 

The Princess looked very worried. 

** It is worse than that," she said. She felt this was 
more than the price of a glass of milk. " She had 
jewellexy and could easily have given something." 

** Perhaps that betrayed her." 

" They are brigands, I fed sure." 

" In a farm? " 

"Why not?" 

" They are pla3ang for a ransom, then . . •" 

" Will they harm her, do you think? " 

** Not if they want money. She is safe enough: 
evidence, the handkerchief." 

"I hope so; I hope so." 

•* Maybe it's just a couple of rogues, or one, who has 
scented money — " 

" Then don't haggle. Pay them, and shoot them 
afterwards if you hke. I wouldn't have Bismarck 
know for all my dowry. Why did I come ? Still we 
are here. Now save us, Sandro. Get Marie out of 
this. A great deal win depend on you now." She 
hinted delicately and the Prince imderstood. " What 
will you do? " she asked. 

" Answer this." He held out the handkerchief. 

" Go? " 

•* Yes." 

She was grateful and admiring. 

" How? " 
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"Alone." 

"God bless you! But you were always brave. 
Do you think there is danger? " 

" None. So it is easy to be brave." 

His action was very welcome. She put her hand on 
him. 

" No wonder you are popular. Offer them any- 
thing—only don't do it foolishly, of course. I shall 
be always grateful if you manage this successfully. 
You can count on my friendship, Sandro, if Marie is 
with me before dusk and nobody knows of all this. 
You don't think she is really in danger, do you? " 

" No, no. Princess! It is money, of course. The 
brigands — ^though I incline more to the idea of rogues 
— ^will listen to me. I will give them my word they 
shall have what they ask, and nobody will be any the 
wiser." 

" And this . . . captain who brought the news, 
does he know who Marie is? " 

" No." 

" Don't let him. Say it is nothing. Keep him out 
of it. If you must take somebody get a person who 
is not Ukely to pry. We are supposed to be at 
Carlsbad, that is the mess. They will say I am 
dabbling in politics again. You will do your best. 
I feel so anxious . . «" 

When Captain Gruel was recalled the Prince said: 

" You have done me and others a service by bringing 
this message. It is, I imagine, a simple affair of 
extortion, but the lady who has been carried off is 
known, I find, to some well-known English family. 
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We do not want the news to spread that we have 
brigands in Renaria, so I can rely on ybu to keep 
silence over the whole affair." 

Captain Gruel's attitude was discretion personified, 
with a superlative dignity added. He was trust 
compelling. 

"And the lady? . . ." said Gruel, with humane 
feeling. 

" She shall be rescued." 

" Shall you go yourself, sir? " 

The Prince hesitated, but Gruel had really behaved 
well. 

" Yes." 

"Alone?" 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders. 

"Why not?" 

Gruel expanded in smiles. 

"Why not, indeed.'. . . I ... I wish you an 
easy success, sir." 

" Thank you." 

" Mind the . . . brigands don't harm you, sir," 
said Gruel, enjoying the remark and already thinking 
of the recital of the interview to his friends. 

"They won't harm me," said the Prince, con- 
fidently. 

Gruel retired in a satisfaction that was uncontroll- 
able. "Thinks to fool me by saying it's due to 
brigands," he laughed to himself as he rode away. 
He was itching to tell how he had not been deluded 
and how successful he had been. 

The Prince was perplexed. He had been proud of 
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Renaria, and it was a little humiliating to him to find 
that a daughter of one of the most powerful families 
in Europe could be carried off in broad daylight in his 
capital. He felt his honour was touched, and the 
courage and chivalry in him rose almost eagerly to 
the situation. Personally he would rescue the 
Princess Marie. 

That would be amends perhaps. 

He knew he had no time to waste. He found a 
case of revolvers and hurriedly scribbled a couple of 
notes. One to Herr Grambuloff was as follows : — 

"Am going to Pietro's Farm (on the road to 
Grodova). Urgent but secret business. 

** Alexander.'* 

That was a note bred of confidential dealings with 
his strong minister; a certain prudence in this case 
also dictated the message. 

The other was sent to Alexis and ran thus: — 

" I have been called in haste to Pietro's Farm. It 
is a building on the road to Grodova — the first farm 
that adjoins the road after the bridge has been crossed 
when once Rakovsky Street is left behind. The 
business is urgent, but I don't think anything more 
than exciting. Still, your presence might help me. 
Can you follow? I don't care to wait, and time 
presses. Tell Vera we shall not be long away. 

" Sandro.'* 

The Prince, having despatched the letters, set out 
on his journey. 

K 



CHAPTER XIII 

"mon dieu! qu'il est fort! " 

Grambuloff was with Nicliefi and both were dis- 
quieted. They were in Niclieff's house, not a large 
one, judging by more Western standards; but then 
Renaria was young, and Time not only is money but 
makes it. Grambuloff, as we know, was a statesman. 
Nidieff was more of a poUtician. Able, imposing and 
sinuous, he prospered. He spoke well and the people 
trusted him. He cut no figure hke Grambuloff, who 
carved things to his will and never deviated from the 
line that led to his countxy's welfare. Grambuloff 
never thought of himself where Renaria was con- 
cerned. Nicliefi did. Niclieff was, as we have said, 
a poUtician. 

Grambuloff, however, knew his man: there was 
much good in NicUeff. 

It was Grambuloff who spoke. 

" We are not likely to be disturbed? " 

" No." 

Niclieff rose and fastened the door. He was an 
energetic-looking man, but lacked Grambuloff's 
weight — ^mentally, morally and physically. 

'' I have had a letter from Nanoff," Grambuloff 

continued, as Niclieff sat down and lighted a cigarette. 

Grambuloff refused to smoke; the business of the 
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letter was too urgent. " There is strange news in it." 

"Oh!" 

Grambuloff read: — 

"*...! cannot understand how the reports of 
Servians arming have got out. I sent a trustworthy 
man over the frontier, disguised as a pig-dealer, and 
he came back with the report that the barracks hold 
only the usual number of men; there has been no 
extraordinary massing either of troops and artillery 
towards the frontier. This report made me uneasy, 
so I determined to investigate the matter myself, and 
in consequence went across the border. I penetrated 
Servian territory as the representative of a firm that 
made agricultural implements ! But I remember one 
thing you told me, that a report from our own con- 
fidential agent had mentioned that at Platta three 
extra squadrons of cavalry and four companies of 
artillexy had recently reinforced the garrison there. 
This is a lie. . . .' " 

Grambuloff ceased to read and looked at Nicliefi. 

" What do you think of that? " he said. 

Nidieff hesitated. He was quite quick to see the' 
importance of the news, but the mystery struck an 
ominous note. He had the poUtician's caution when 
a little carelessness would have done him no harm. 
But Grambuloff waited; he generally got people to 
do as he wanted. 

" We had very definite reports," said Niclieff. 

** Very definite lies," said Grambuloff. ** Nanoff is 
not mistaken or Ijdng. Why were these reports 
about Servia made? That is the question." 
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"Ah! • • . 

" Some plot is afoot. Have you heard anything 
of it? " 

" You will hear as soon as I, perhaps before, my 
friend," said Nidieff, quickly, which was not precisely 
the truth, for Katkin had already tried to allure 
Niclieff, without certainly going into details respect- 
ing the plot- But the wily poUtician meant to be on 
the winning side, although he wished to stand by the 
Prince and Grambuloff if he could- 

" I hope so," said Grambuloff, dryly, " What has 
happened as a result of this report? " 

Nicliefi shrugged his shoulders. 

" Nothing as yet." 

" Our good friend Nanoff is at the frontier instead 
of being in Rufia," said Grambulofif. " Also, when 
one thinks of it, there are very few troops in the 
capital in case - . . anything happens." 

Nidieff saw that ugly side- 

**That is true," he said, recalling now Ration's 
proposals. ** There are always the Cadets and the 
Struma regiment, eh? " 

It was Grambuloff's turn to be silent. 

** We must find out what is going on. I will see 
His Highness at once. The Alexis guard, at least, 
should return inunediatdy. I . . . I can rdy on you 
absolutely, Nidieff? " 

Grambuloff spoke with emphasis. 

Nicliefi always felt comfortable with Grambuloff. 
He f dt the strength and patriotism of the man. He 
had no temptation to play tricks to mislead, such as he 
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had with feebler folk: even as he had with Katkin, 
who had too much subtlety to be really strong. 

*• Absolutely," he said. 

Herr Grambuloff was satisfied. Fearing a plot of 
which he was at present ignorant, he wanted to make 
sure of his man, and the flattery of confidence and the 
appeal at such a jimcture assisted him with Niclieff. 

** Renaria wants the help of all her children," said 
Grambuloff. 

It was at this moment that Belcheff , sent with the 
note by Slendereff, chose to make his appearance on 
the scene. He came fortuitously. Slendereff had 
said that he was to be trusted, and he showed his 
discretion by saying that the message was to be 
dehvered to M. Niclieff himself. 

Grambuloff rose to go, but chance threw the die 
that he should stay. 

" Stay a minute," said Niclieff; " I would like to 
discuss this . . . situation." 

So Niclieff went to the man and invited him into a 
room adjoining the one where Herr Grambuloff was. 
The messenger knew Niclieff, that was clear. His 
confidence was easy. 

"Ihave been commissioned togive you thisnote,sir." 

Niclieff looked at the man. 

"Who sent you?" 

" Perhaps the note will tell you, sir." 

Niclieff read: — 

** Dear Comrade, — ^The * Foreigner * is doomed. 
Nothing can save him. Your opportunity is here 
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also. If you will be at the entrance to St Stephen's 
Church at eight o'clock this evening, fuUy prepared to 
go with us, your reward is sure. Only those who work 
can bear away the prizes. There is no doubt over the 
result: the world will hear to-morrow. So seize your 
chance. Keep this secret, though publicity has no 
danger except to him who betrays. 

" Your expecting Comrades." 

No name was appended. 

The reading of the letter ht up Nicheff's poUtical 
horizon like a flaming torch. Coming on top of his 
conversation with Grambuloff, he saw as in a vision 
the intended blow. " Your reward is sure." . . . 
Only for an instant was he tempted, and that goes to 
his credit. He had been wooed before; now he was 
deUberately proposed to, and he cried " No! " to the 
jade at once. He felt there was news for Grambuloff. 
He looked at the man who, he saw, was watching him 
closely. Nicliefi had an impassive face. 

" The sender forgot to add his name," he said. 

The man was silent. He, too, was of the plot. 

" Who sent you? " asked Nicliefi. 

•• I was to say nothing, merely to give the note," 
repHed the man. 

Nicliefi nodded. The man was discreet. 

'' I think I can guess," said Nicliefi. He was not a 
poUtician m Renaria for nothing. ''St Stephen's 
Church. . . . Yes. . . . You of course know what 
the letter is about? " 

The man hesitated. Nidiefi nodded. 
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" I can trust you with a reply? *' he said. 

" Yes, sir/' 

** Sit down a moment while I write a line." And 
Nidieff went back to GrambulofI and showed him the 
letter. It was an epistle to stir Herr Grambuloil's 
blood. 

" The devil has evidently had a hand in all this 
business," said Nidiefl. 

** And it looks as if Heaven had interfered at last 
and let us get warning just in time — ^but are we in 
time? " said Grambuloff, anxiously. 

" Eight o'clock to-night." 

** What do they intend? " said Grambulofi. 

" This man may know." 

GrambulofI nodded. 

" Get your revolver. Can you send a message to 
Trabov at the Ministry? I must have a fewmenhere." 

"What will you do?" 

GrambulofI was unemotional. 

" Get the man to speak." 

Nidiefi nodded. " He must speak," he said. 

** Compulsion is unfortunate, but speech is essen- 
tial," said Herr GrambulofI, whose ways in certain 
contingencies were not those of more Western nations. 
But the Renarian statesman never apologised. He 
explained : " It will take us two generations to recover 
from the Turk, and till that time — " The gesture was 
impressive and imaginative. 

Herr Grambulofif wrote his note and it was de- 
spatched to the proper quarter. 

Belcheff was dearly surprised to see Herr Gram- 
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buloff. He rose from his seat, shuffled uneasily and 
changed colour. But he was silent. He was en- 
deavouring amidst his confusion to appreciate his 
position at its correct chances. 

Herr Grambuloff came first. It is so easy for real 
leaders to lead. They do it without effort. They are 
simply themselves, and their attitudes suit them. 
" Sit down," said Grambuloff. 

Belcheff hesitated for a moment, but Grambuloff 
had a way of compelling even in the inflection of his 
voice, and Belcheff imeasily complied. Niclieff 
entered and locked the door. 

Grambuloff nodded suggestively. 

The atmosphere was oppressive to Belcheff, and he 
began to wish he had never brought the note. Then 
he flattered himself that the men before him knew 
nothing and could find out nothing. Criminals are 
the greatest of optimists. Fortunately all optimists 
are not criminals. 

Belcheff was nervous, because Herr Grambuloff had 
a way of making certain folks uncomfortable. He be- 
gan to prepare to face his ordeal with all his wits about 
him. He hugged the rogue's comfort to his breast : 
" They know nothing: they will find out nothing." 

Herr Grambuloff understood the man's attitude, 
because he had met many ruffians with smiles since 
he had played a commanding role in Renaria. 

" This letter," he said, " who sent it? " 

The man wobbled. He loathed direct questions. 

" It might be better to answer," said Grambuloff, 
quietly. " It might save us both . . . trouble." 
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The man liked neither the tone nor the speech. 
Why mention the word " trouble " after a slight 
pause? The man's soul shivered. He tried a bold 
air to cover it. 

" I ... I am only a messenger, sir." 

Grambuloff nodded. To such as Belchefl he rarely 
said more than was necessary. But he generally said 
that much. 

" Who sent you? '* 

The man felt very uncomfortable. He did not like 
such persistency. It was trying to his nerves. 
Moreover, Herr Grambuloff's eyes seemed to fix him 
like skewers and he resented lids position. He tried 
silence and looked at the ceiling doggedly. 

" It would be better to talk," said Herr Gram- 
buloff, speaking quietly. 

The man almost deluded himself for a moment that 
sulking might win. But rogues have too great a 
capacity for self-delusion. 

Grambuloff turned to Nidieff • 

" Have you got paper and a pen handy? " 

Niclieff put them on the table. 

"We will take down what he says," said 
Grambuloff. " Do you feel inclined to speak yet? " 
he asked the man. 

Belchefi began to doubt the efficacy of silence. Herr 
Grambuloff did not seem very much disturbed, and 
he had hinted at trouble. Belcheff looked at the two 
men before him and admired the aspect of neither. 
Grambuloff gave him an encouraging nod. 

" I should advise speech," he said. 
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Bdcheff wondered if the advice were disinterested. 
Whatever his reading, his attitude changed. He 
retreated from silence and rambled into strategy, 

" I am only a messenger/' he said, as though he 
retailed a grievance. 

"Whose?** said Herr Grambuloff, quickly and 
blimtly, and the strategy seemed to meet with a check. 

But Belchefl was beginning to dislike the situation 
intensely, and in place of loyalty to those who had sent 
him a feeling overcame him that he had better pay a 
most careful regard to his own skin. He distrusted 
the look in Herr Grambuloff's eyes. 

" You won't let him know I told? " he said, with 
an appeal in his look. 

" He won't ask us," said Herr Grambuloff , grimly. 

The man did not hesitate further. 

" Captain Slendereff," he said. 

Grambuloff and Niclieff exchanged looks, which 
said that the matter was serious. Belcheff did not 
see that the more serious the news the more serious 
his position. He began to congratulate himself onhis 
strategy, not knowing that in a contest with Herr 
Grambuloff a full and frank confession was by far the 
least troublesome course. 

Niclieff wrote down the name of Captain Slendereff. 

" You know the contents of this note? " said 
Grambuloff the next moment, as he held out the letter. 

Belcheff was worried with his strategy. Should he 
assent or deny? He said " No." 

Grambuloff read the note. 

" You know now," he said. 
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Bdchefl nodded nervously. 

** I want you to explain it," said Grambuloff. 

Bdcheff thought the desire most inconsiderate. 
He looked surprised. 

" Explain it? . . . me? . . ." he said, simulating 
splendid uncertainty. 

Herr Grambuloff nodded. 

" Without fuss,*' he said. 

"Without fuss"— what did that imply? The 
man wished to persuade himself that he knew 
nothing of what was mentioned in the letter. His 
self-deception was gigantic. His attitude was com- 
mentatory. 

" I know nothing— don't know what it means," he 
said with a defiant laugh. He moved on his chair as 
though he were about to score a point. He had quite 
the air of one who says, " You are wrong this time." 

" I should advise speech," Herr Grambuloff said, 
with quiet but effective terseness. 

Niclieff almost smiled. The affair could not be 
called a duel, for Grambuloff had everything on his 
side; but the sure closing of the statesman's weapons 
on the plotter's wrigglings was interesting. Belcheff 
shook himself Uke one aggrieved and unjustly 
charged. 

" Captain Slendereif does not tell me all his plans," 
he said. 

" I dop't want to know aU Captain Slendereff 's 
plans," retorted Grambuloff. " I only want tMs 
explained — ^for the moment." 

" You won't get the explanation from me," said the 
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man, with a littie defiance. But he was not sturdy, 
for he fimked the moment he had spoken, and added, 
" Because I know nothing." 

" Nothmg? " said Grambuloff. 

*' Speak, man ! " said Niclieff, who was beginning 
to dislike the situation. 

Belcheff looked up quickly. An outburst of re- 
proaches flew to his lips, but he looked before speak- 
ing at Herr Grambuloff, and all his invective was 
stifled. He saw in a flash the uselessness of reproach, 
of dodging, of denial, of everything save submission. 
Herr Grambuloff was inexorable, invincible, settled. 
The man almost trembled. Even now he did not give 
in without a struggle. It is in smiling at the in- 
evitable that man evokes S5nnpathy; in fighting it, 
admiration. Belcheff did neither. He tried to sulk 
at it, which was neither attractive nor admirable. 
He tiuned roimd on his chair and looked surly. 

Grambuloff gave him a glance of pity, or maybe it 
was contempt — ^it passed in a moment — ^and turned to 
Niclieff. 

" Trabov ought to be here soon." 

" Yes," 

Belcheff heard and trembled. He had heard of 
Trabov, and knew he was the head of the political 
police. He saw complications and danger, and 
cursed himself for having stayed. He began to dwell 
on the opportimity for escape he had possessed when 
M. Niclieff had pretended to go and write a note and 
had shown this letter to the dreaded Grambuloff. 
What had Trabov been sent for ? Were they going to 
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put him in gaol ? After all, he could reproach himself 
with nothing, for he had only mentioned Captain 
Slendereff's name and told nothing of the plot. He 
told himself that no details of the plot would come 
from him, even if they did put him in prison. 

There was a knock: Trabov had arrived. 

" Let. them come in," said Grambuloff. 

Belchef! looked with wide wonderment as Trabov 
and two assistants came into the room. He forgot to 
think about what might happen to Captain Slendereff 
or to himself in prison, and turned the whole squad of 
his mind eyes front, so to speak, on the newcomers. 
Why this situation? 

It was not a large room. M. Nidieff called it his 
study, and in the comer near to where Belchefi was 
sitting was a bookcase with secretaire underneath. A 
table was on the side near the door. Herr Grambuloff 
sat almost in the middle of the room facing Belchefi. 
NicUeff , Trabov and the others were near the door. 

Belchefi had now lost all colour, but was full of 
superfluous speculations. He looked from one to the 
other of the men in front of him, but he dwelt on 
Herr Grambuloff longest. That gentleman spoke. 

" Have you a copy of the Annuaire ? " he asked of 
Niclieff, who replied in the affirmative and stepped 
forward as if to reach it. 

"Let Trabov get it," said Grambuloff, and the 
buUet-headed official moved towards the bookcase. 
Belchefi kept his eyes on Grambulofi, and conse- 
quently was exorbitantly surprised when Trabov 
pinned his arms, while the other two men hastened to 
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fasten his legs, and subsequently his arms, to the chair. 
The request for the Annuaire was a recognised trick 
with Herr Grambuloff. 

Belchefl struggled now that struggles were useless, 
and began to whimper, for fears of an imcanny order 
got hold of him. 

Ti^bov and his men, having done their work, 
stepped back, and sundry odd things bulged from 
their pockets one might say ostentatiously. 

" Stop that noise," said Grambuloff, sternly, and 
Belchefl, curious as to his fate, obeyed. 

" Now," continued Grambuloff, " I want this letter 
explained," and he shook Slendereff 's note. " There 
must be no hesitation, no reservation, no contra- 
diction and no deviation from fact. You will tell all 
you know freely and fully as if your past friends had 
become your bitterest foes. If you do, you will not 
only save your life but a great deal of pain. If you 
indulge in any hesitation, or make any attempt to be 
awkward or to mislead, you . . . will suffer. G)llect 
your thoughts and be prepared to answer the questions 
I shall put to you." Grambuloff turned to Niclieff : 
" Will you write down what he says? " 

Niclieff for a moment seemed inclined to withdraw, 
as if he anticipated a scene, or did not like the 
methods, which did not affect Grambuloff's scruples. 
But whatever his motive, his hesitation was only 
momentary, and he took up the pen, ready to write. 

''Is there a plot against His Highness, Prince 
Alexander? " Herr Grambuloff asked. 

Belcheff hesitated. 
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GrambulofI did not. He made a sign to Trabov, 
and the three poUce secured Belcheff's hand for an 
ugly business. Nicliefl turned away. Belcheff 
shrieked. Nothing was done. Belcheff shouted; he 
was terror-stricken, for physical pain was beyond his 
quiet bearing. He pleaded slavishly; his attitude 
was unmanly; he grovelled. There was a fear titanic 
in his eyes. The scene was unpleasant. 

** All ? " said Grambuloff , who did not wish to waste 
words. 

Belcheff nodded. He was very white and very 
limp. 

" Everything," he murmured. " You won't . . . 
will you? " His voice trembled and his whole body 
shivered. 

" Not if you speak willingly.'* 

Belcheff nodded. He had no resistance. He 
shuddered again. 

Grambuloff was almost unmoved. 

" I never spare traitors," he said. " If you help 
justice and your coimtry you will have nothing to 
complain of. Speak." 

Grambulofi nodded to Nidieff to suggest that now 
he would be able to write. 

Belcheff, very pale, but very submissive, began: 

" There is a plot to kidnap the Prince. He is going, 
I understand, out of town this afternoon some- 
where — " 

"Where." 

" I don't know." 

" Eh? ..." 
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Bdcheff shook. 

" God is my witness," he began. It was not his 
words but his manner that impressed his hearers. 

" Go on," said Grambuloff, who never hesitated 
before what he considered necessary or did un- 
necessary things. 

" Captain Slenderef! and " — ^here there was a slight 
hesitation — " some others — " 

" Names! " This was thundered. 

" Major Gruel and Captain Tadislov. . . . They 
are going to kidnap the Prince and send him in a 
carriage — I don't know where." 

There was a grunt from Grambuloff. 

" Towards the Danube, sir, that's all I know." 

" And what was your part? " 

" I was to distribute copies of the abdication which 
the Prince would sign." 

" About eight o'clock, I suppose? " 

" Yes." 

" Is that aU? " 

" It is all I know, I think." 

Herr Grambuloff was moving a little imeasily. 

" What time was this kidnapping to take place? " 

" I don't know, sir; but it was to be this after- 
noon, and it was somewhere on the Grodova Road, 
I think." 

" If that isn't all . . ." said Herr Grambuloff. 
The rest was gesture. 

" It is all. If I remember more I will tell you, sir," 
said Belcheff, who was patently honest for the 
moment — ^almost eagerly so. 
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" Take him," said Giambuloff to Trabov, '* and 
keep him safe." 

Bdchefi seemed as though he would fling an appeal 
again at the strong man before him. He was not sure 
what might happen, and certain things he dreaded. 
But Grambulofi was quick to see. He stopped the 
poor man with a gesture. 

" You will not be rewarded," he said grimly, " but 
if I find you have spoken the truth, and all the truth, 
you will be unharmed by me. So you need only fear 
your own conscience." 

Bdchefi was extravagantly grateful. He had 
saved his skin. It is all some creatures care 
about. 

Grambulofi, alone with Nicliefi, showed the man of '^ 
swift action. 

" The devil is well in this," he said. " We have 
two things to do. One is to stop the Prince being 
kidnapped, and the other is to get the Alexis guard 
back in Rufia." 

NicUeff acquiesced. 

*' If the Prince remains in the palace how can he 
be kidnapped? " he said. 

''There is something we don't know. These 
rascals hope to get him somewhere on the road to 
Grodova. Their little game will be stopped, if we 
are in time." 

" If we are in time." 

Grambulofi picked up his hat. 

" I will go to the Prince at once," he said. " The 
tussle is coming sooner than I expected." 
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" We shall win," said Nidiefi, trying to force a note 
of confidence. 

" If we beat the others," replied Grambuloff. And 
there was more in the sentence than a mere 
truism. 

...... . 

Herr Grambuloff hastened to the palace to find dis- 
appointment mingled with alarm. He imagined for 
a moment that Bdcheff might disclose the exact place 
of the intended abduction if he would. But when he 
got the Prince's note on reaching the Government 
Bureau he gave up thinking of Belcheff . He saw 
Renaria in travail. 

Alexis, on receiving the Prince's note, smelt trouble, 
but merely said to Vera he was going to meet Sandro. 
His face betrayed him. 

** Is Sandro in danger? " she said quickly. 

He tried finesse and failed. When he showed her 
the note she said: 

" I will go too." 

" Impossible! " he said. 

She laughed. It is a way some people deal with 
what others regard as the impossible. And then she 
astounded him by being amazingly practical. Alexis 
was in danger of forgetting that because a woman can 
be superlatively sentimental it does not follow she is 
not also practical. When she is wholly the one or 
the other she loses half her charm and gains nothing 
as a recompense. 

'* Send a note to Herr Grambuloff," she said. 
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So Alexis sent the Prince's note, with this addition : 
** The Countess and I are going at once. She would 
come.— A. Groveener." 



Herr Grambuloff received the message just as he 
was wondering how to avert a catastrophe from his 
country. He was not particularly pious, but he said 
" Thank God ! ** on reading the note. It is a common 
expression. But he scribbled a line and sent it back 
by the messenger, and it stirred both Alexis and Vera 
to haste, for it read: — 

" Many thanks. Get the Prince to return to the 
palace without losing a moment. There is a plot to 
kidnap him." 



CHAPTER XIV 

<< THE UNGODLY FLOURISHING UKE A GREEN 
BAY-TREE . . ." 

M. Katkin, on receiving a message that '' the bird 
was caged/' looked eminently satisfied. It was a 
time to beg favoms. M. Katkin felt a conqueror, and 
at such moments he was inclined to magnanimity. 

M. Katkin was the Russian agent in Renaria. The 
words, "Russian agent," describe him with an 
accuracy that is ironic. The Olympian gods must 
frequently have watched M. Katkin with interest, if 
not with envy. He was of the breed that could not 
only set people by the ears in a manner to tickle the 
interest of Puck, but he had an abiUty to put lies in 
the mouths of prophets that Beelzebub himself might 
have chuckled over. He was one of those agents of 
Russia — they are not all of this kidney — ^who seem to 
think the greatness of a country depends on the area 
of domination. The policy sometimes fails, and that 
blessed word, Mesopotamia, fades into that dismal 
thing — Manchuria. M. Katkin meant to bring 
Renaria to Russia's heel if he could, and so he plotted 
unweariedly, because Prince Alexander was Renaria's 
ruler instead of Russia's tool. 

So far M. Katkin politically. 

In appearance he was medium-sized, straight- 
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backed, square-shouldered and robust. His hair was 
dark and plentiful, and his beard trimmed with the 
precision of an ancient Egyptian. His skin was 
swarthy, and his features bold and regular; his lips 
thick. His eyes were bright but small. Though he 
was not handsome one somehow had a desire to look 
at him twice* 

But beside his politics there was his personality. 
He was physically healthy, and his blood flowed 
warmly. His work in Renaria had been terrific, and 
the same energy that characterised him in his poUtical 
intriguing was seen in his love-making. His passion- 
ateness had been his undoing, for it had led to his 
persecution of Vera. Fortimately for her — and for 
himself— he was sent to Renaria, and his zeal ran in 
political channels. But now the sight of Vera had 
inflamed him again, and when the flesh and the mind 
wrestle the mind is thrown oftenest. M. Katkin was 
roused. Politics were his interest; passion con- 
sumed him. He at once fell to considerations of 
possession and stopped at nothing. That was why 
he took with him to Pietro's Farm a priest of the 
Church, a poor, dull being, but a priest. Qearly M. 
Katkin was a determined man, and he rarely did 
anything by halves. 

Rufia had broad streets in its new town, and the 
trees, under which the traveller may find shelter from 
the summer sun, give a pleasant aspect to them. 
M. Katkin cared nothing for Rufia*s new streets to- 
day. He went over the ill-laid way that led out of 
the town and did not notice when he came to the good 
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macadamised road that pointed to the Balkans. The 
scenery was pleasant, for the road M. Katkin and his 
priestly companion pursued ran along a fine plateau, 
with mountain ranges at its confines. The near hills 
were dressed and decked with woods» while the distant 
Balkans towered above like cold watchers of a Uttle 
world. The rich black soil on the plateau was dotted 
here and there with mounds from twenty to fifty feet 
high, overgrown with grass, upon which grew a few 
stimted trees : they were tumuli of ancient date. 

The parched brown of the earlier land changed to a 
vivid green as our travellers hurried on. The trees 
nestling the hillsides became clearer and softened the 
landscape. There were oaks, poplars, cypresses, 
acacias, willows and mulberries. There were roses, 
too, in abundance. They passed vineyards with 
luxuriant grapes, and, hanging in rows like onions, 
before the little bunches of cottages that lay well 
back from the road, were the pods of the " paprika " 
or red pepper. 

There were black and white cattle, goats, pigs and 
geese browsing in the fields, but very Uttle of this 
attracted the attention of M. Katkin. It was not 
new for one reason ; and M. Katkin was mastered by 
a violent passion for another. He did not speak a 
word to the poor man by his side, who rode badly but 
endured patiently. 

M. Katkin gave a grunt of delight when he reached 
Pietro*s Farm. He leapt from his horse nimbly. 

'' Where is she? " was all he said to one of his 
rufiians, who met him at the door. 
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The man, without a word, led him to where the 
Princess Marie was confined, and the creature on 
guard at the door stood attentive. 

M. Katkin pointed to the door. 

"Inhere?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" You can go." 

M. Katkin hesitated, with a fine feeling of triumph- 
ant conquest. He did not pose so much physically 
as mentally. He chuckled to himself. He imagined 
resistance, irresolution, submission. His fingers 
twitched as he thought of submission, and wondered 
if the priest were not a superfluity. He mentally 
" hummed and hawed," but decided that possession 
was the necessity of the case. We have said the 
Ol3anpian gods must frequently have watched M. 
Katkhi with interest. Surely tUs was a moment for 
their hilarity. M. Katkin, a serious mixture of 
passion and determination, outside a room which 
holds a lady he does not care a brass farthing for. • . . 
And he hesitates! Surely at this moment there was 
laughter in Ol3anpia. He raises visions. ... He 
congratulates hin^elf . 

We en vy the gods : they see so much more than we 
poor mortals! 

M. Katkin knocked at the door and turned the 
handle almost at the same moment. 

There was no answer, and the door was not opened. 

M. Katkin listened . . . knocked again, and tried 
the door once more. There was neither answer nor 
opening. 
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M. Katkin was not greatly disturbed. Opposition 
he had expected. 

'' Open the door, please," he called out. 

But the door was not opened. 

He knocked vigorously He listened intently. His 
reward was silence. He knocked again, and tried to 
shake the door 

"Will you open the door, please? It is I . . . 
Katkin." 

Was there an3^thing in the name? . . • He waited 
almost hopefully. When a minute had passed his 
hope on that score had fled. 

An obstinate lady behind a closed door could act to 
annoyance. M. Katkin chafed, and for a brief 
moment thought to call one of his men to burst open 
the door, but on reflection he stifled the order. Such 
a proceeding would not be dignified, and M. Katkm 
considered that a little patience might, at anyrate, 
effect the result desired. He gave a little (kfiant 
laugh and walked away. He could wait. He cer- 
tainly cast rather desirous glances in the direction 
of the locked door, but he contented himsdf with a 
passive attitude. 

Of course this could not last. M. Katkin was too 
fierce a man to sit still long when the fever in his 
blood kept calling for action. He began to get rest- 
less, and so walked about to feed his energy. But 
the vital thing pulled him. He came to see a lady, 
and kicking his heels in empty rooms was no com- 
pensation for missing his object. So he tried again. 

He knocked at the door. 
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** Open! " He essayed sternness. 

*• Open, please! " He mellowed the sternness. 

" Will you open the door? " The mflection was 
soft 

He could sink no more. He rattled the door. 

" It would be better to open," he said. " There is 
nothing to fear. It is I, Kattdn. Open. . . . I will 
give you three minutes to make up your mind, and if 
at the end of that time the door is not unlocked I 
shall burst it open.'' 

There was still no answer. Princess Marie had 
heard the voice was not that of Prince Alexander, and 
now she listened no more, but sat in the further 
room, scarcely distinguishing what was said, but 
contemplating with some satisfacion her barrier of 
furniture. 

M. Katkin waited, watch in hand. He was a man 
of some precision. 

At the end of three minutes he looked somewhat 
annoyed, but did not hesitate. He walked to where 
his men were and beckoned to one. He was about to 
add his order, but the first word stayed on his tongue. 
He merely whispered: 

" Hide yourselves." 

Prince Alexander entered. 

Which of the two men — ^the Prince or Katkin — ^was 
the more surprised would be difficult to decide. M. 
Katkin's small eyes opened widely; the Prince 
stopped stilL (The denizens of Olympia were 
probably holding their breath-r-or their sides.) 

M. Katkin bowed. It was non-committal. 
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" Monsieur Katkin," said the Prince, and he smiled 
slightly. A whole avalanche of mixed thoughts was 
tumbling through his mind. *^ I . . . you surprise 
me." 

M. Katkin bowed again. 

"This is surely Pietro*s Farm?" continued the 
Prince. 

"Yes." 

" Then I repeat — ^you surprise me, M. Katkin. I 
believe you have a lady here." 

M. Katkin dexterou^y led the way inside, so that 
the two were now some distance from the men at the 
door. 

" A lady? " repeated M. Katkin, looking more sur- 
prised, if possible, than before. 

" I said a lady," repeated the Prince. 

" I thought I caught the expression," retorted 
Katkin, who was beginning to feel the Prince's 
presence a nuisance. 

Prince Alexander drew himself up with dignity. 
These two men did not love each other. But Katldn 
was able and, in mental agility, was a redoubtable 
antagonist. He was now turning over with tomado- 
Uke thoroughness what he could think of to account 
for the presence of the Prince. That he had come 
after Vera was dear to M. Katkin; but why? 
Jealousy rose like a whirlwind. This passionate man 
was capable of much that was deplorable. He was 
touched on the raw; but he was essentially a man of 
tactics. He was subtle, crafty and fond of digging 
pits into which his enemies might faU. He had come 
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seething with a desire for Vera, equal to marriage, and 
the Prince came and said he " believed there was a 
lady in the place." 

M. Katkin preserved a fair exterior, but he schemed 
swiftly. Plots were by this time second nature to 
him, and traps against Prince Alexander were 
conmioner than contests with the devil. M. Katkin 
found himself viewing a delectable prospect — ^Vera 
on the one hand, the Prince on the other. He saw 
them submissive ta<him. The possibilities were 
immense in M. Katkin's eyes, and appeared almost 
providential. When things please us we generally 
imagine we Uve on familiar terms with Providence. 

If he could only catch the Prince! ... 

That was M. Katkin's idea, as it had been 
Slendereii's. We know that a policy of abduction 
commended itself to these conspirators, and to find 
the Prince away from his palace and imguarded was 
a temptation irresistible. 

Katkin saw the avenues. Love and ambition — 
man's dominant passions — seemed to smile encourage- 
ment and beckon with a finger. Katkin was tempest- 
uous in emotion and yet he played remarkably well. 

Vera he had— so he thought. The Prince was 
there for the taking — ^that also he thought. How he 
tingled! He longed for a minute's soUtude. His 
plan was made; he would send one of his men to 
Slendereff to come and take the Prince. 

As a necessary consequence he saw he must en- 
deavour to keep his visitor as long as possible, instead 
of doing his utmost to get rid of him. Vera his; the 
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Prince out of Renaria . . what a prospect! He 
dung to it as though he had discovered a hid treasure. 

As he saw Prince Alexander's look assume a stern- 
ness that was unwelcome, the astute schemer smiled 
almost afifaUy. 

" Your Highness seeks a lady? " he said, 

" I do." 

" Here? " 

" Yes, here." 

M. Katkin made an uncertain gesture and gave a 
look of mingled surprise and discretion. He hung on 
the note of surprise. 

" I ... I ..." he stammered excellently. " A 
lady — " He did not hint too strongly. He was, of 
course, discreet. " Your Highness has not mistaken 
the place? " 

" No. She is at Pietro's Farm, I understand." 

The Prince, of course, did not wish to impart to 
M. Katkin more than was necessary concerning his 
mission. M. Katkin's presence was exceedingly 
awkward, but it was a fact, and the Prince had to 
grapple with it. He had not yet assumed that H. 
Katkin was the brigand he had thought to find, 
although he wondered what the Russian ** did in that 
galley." M. Katkin's acting was good, and the 
Prince, eager as he was to fulfil his task, was not 
encouraged to hope for a happy issue out of his 
endeavours. Prince Alexander was a straightforward 
man and he knew what he wanted. 

^^ I must make a thorough search," he said, feeling 
he could not waste time. 



\ 
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M. Katkin smiled politely. 

"For a lady?" 

The Prince tried to read the Russian, which was 
perhaps an index of suspicion; but Katkin concealed 
well, so the Prince spoke openly. 

" Do you know if there is a lady here or not, Mon- 
sieur Katkin? " 

" I have seen none." 

" May I ask if you have been here long? " 

" Certainly, sir — about ten minutes." 

"Ah! I beUeve there is a lady here. Do you 
know these men? " 

Katkin laughed. 

" They probably recognise me, as they do Your 
Highness, but know them . . ." His gesture was 
most expressive and said nothing. 

" I must search," said the Prince. " It is most 
urgent." He turned to interrogate the men he had 
seen. They had disappeared. 

" That is curious," he said. " The men have gone ; 
I prestmie they felt guilty. Is there anybody else 
about? Who Uves here? " 

" Some peasant, I believe, sir. But he is difficult 
to find." 

" I won't disturb you," said the Prince, and he 
stood for a moment hesitating. . . . But the 
strangeness of the place, the disappearance of the 
men, the presence of the Russian, struck him keenly. 

The circumstance was too odd to be passed by as 
normal. He turned to M. Katkin. 

" I am afraid F must disturb you," he said. " A 
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lady is detained here. There is no proprietor of this 
farm about, but some suspicious people suddenly 
. disappear when I come. What game is afoot ? '' He 
looked steadily at Katkin. But the Russian was 
equal to the moment. 

*' I am not good at guessing/' he said. 

For an instant the Prince paused. 

" You, yourself, are not pla3ang a game, eh? You 
have no hand in this, M. Katkin? '' 

Katkin asstuned dignity. 

'' Hand in what? " he asked slowly, almost dis- 
dainfully. 

** In this " — ^the Prince waved his hand to signify 
the whole business. '* Do you know if there is a lady 
here? " 

Katkin shrugged his shoulders. 

"Your Highness must excuse me. The . . . 
games that please Your Highness might have no 
interest for me." 

" You don't answer my question." 

" I am not obliged to answer all the questions even 
Your Highness might Hke to put to me," retorted 
Katkin, a hint of insolence in the manner and the tone. 

The Prince was piqued, but he was far from being 
an autocrat in Renaria; and the position encouraged 
tact. 

" I had no wish to pry into your private affairs. 
But this matter is serious. I hoped, at least, I might 
get assistance for a lady in distress." 

" When 5rou have foimd the lady I may help you," 
said Katkin, quickly. 
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" You cannot hdp me to find her? ** 

" If Your Highness thinks she is in this place I 
may. I have not been here long, but I will certainly 
look." 

The Prince was disarmed. He was too frank and 
honest himself to be stubbornly suspicious. 

'^ I am much obliged," he said, " but I will not 
trouble you. If she is here I shall soon find her." 
He remembered that it might be imadvisable to let 
M. Katkin find Princess Marie, for he was a travelled 
man and might recognise her. 

M. Katkin bowed slightly, as if to suggest he 
acquiesced, and the Prince turned away and began 
his search. The next moment Katkin, thinking there 
was a goodly capture in sight, walked slowly towards 
the door with patient steps, as if to saimter were a 
pleasure. 

Three rogues peeped from a stable. M. Katkin 
quietly beckoned one and gave him a note addressed 
to Captain Slenderefl, with full information as to 
haste and direction. The other three (including a 
priest, we must remember) crawled like vermin and 
crept to the door. 

" Keep still, keep hidden. But be at hand in case 
you are wanted, and come the instant I call." 

Then M. Katkin saimtered slowly back, with ears 
alert and all a-tingle in expectation of the magnificent 
coup he hoped to bring off. 



CHAPTER XV 



" ASTONISHED ... IS THERE NOT A STRONGER 



WORD? 



» 



PiETRo's Farm was a curious place. Before it 
became a farm it was a small monastery, but the 
Turks had set their heels upon the religious Order 
and the place fell into decay. When it was inhabited 
by Pietro (we presume the original tenant was called 
by that name) he seems to have utilised part of the 
old building — some rooms being in a good state of 
preservation — and to have built the usual kind of 
farmstead adjoining, with the 3rard in the middle, 
the places for the cattle on the ground, and the ac- 
commodation for what human beings there were on 
the first floor. It happened that Princess Marie was 
confined in the old building, in what might have been 
at one time the chapel of the infirmary. The 
infirmary itself remained, with part of the western 
cloister. 

Unfortunately the Prince, in commencing his 
search, did not sufficiently remember Gruel's story, 
otherwise he would have remembered that the lady 
was able to drop her handkerchief on to the road, 
and consequently he would not have gone first to 
rooms where that feat became an impossibility. To 

remember the proper thing at the right time is a great 
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gift ; it adds to pleasure and diminishes labour, makes 
the rough smooth and lengthens life by robbing it of 
many cares. But the gods are sparing with the gift. 

Prince Alexander examined much and was much 
surprised. If the Princess were there, where were the 
rogues who took her? He had no knowledge as to 
how she got there, and so perplexity became a very 
prominent part of the case. 

Katkm rejoiced to see the time pass and hoped 
Slenderei! would come quickly, for the Russian was 
longing to see the obstinate lady behind the locked 
door. 

" I don't see her," said the Prince, after his search 
in the wing that ran at right angles to the old building. 

He spoke to Katkin. 

** You are sure the lady you seek is here? " said 
that gentleman. 

" I understand so. I will try here." The Prince 
approached the barred door, which was separated from 
the big room through which he had originally entered 
by a wide passage. Katkin stood in the doorway 
and seemed to be making signs with one hand unseen 
by the Prince. He obviously expected and prepared 
for developments. The fastened door arrested him. 

" Is this locked? " the Prince asked. 

M. Katkin shrugged his shoulders. 

" Won*t you try it, sir? " 

The Prince did try it. He nodded : it was locked. 

" Have you the key? " he asked, and then noticed 
that the key was in the door but inside the room. He 
looked hard at Katkin, then at the door. Here was 
u 
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a strange matter. Katkin looked impassive, but his 
appearance was deceptive. 

*'It is locked from the inside/' said the 
Prince 

Katkin walked across the passage with a fine 
curiosity. 

" So it is," he said. 

" Then there is somebody inside." 

"That," said M. Katkin, "is a very natural 
conclusion." 

The Prince felt uneasy about Katkin, but he 
turned his full attention to the door and knocked. 
There was no reply. 

Katkin calculated rapidly. He did not wish the 
Prince to discover the lady too quickly, for two 
reasons. One was that he did not wish her to be 
discovered by the Prince at all, and the second, he did 
not see an easy means of keeping the two people he 
particularly wished to hold in captivity unless he 
used force that was inconvenient and dangerous. He 
wished to avoid a struggle, and the Prince would not 
submit without one, once he had found what he 
sought. It was not that Katkin feared for himself, 
since with the help of his ruffians he could contem- 
plate a struggle with composure, even though the 
Prince might be assisted by a lady. But Katkin was 
the Russian agent, and if the Prince were badly 
injured the business would look bad. A lonely farm, 
an abducted woman, a chivalrous prince to the rescue 
struck down by some rufiians directed by the Russian 
agent. . . . That picture was ugly. Diplomacy 
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avoids the ugly if it can. It does not object to the 
shedding of blood, providing it is done with a flourish 
of trumpets, amid the cries of men, the tumult of 
strife or the heat of passion. M. Katkin did not want 
his crime to smell. He did not particularly desire the 
death of the Prince : he wished for his deportation. 
Also he hoped the men to accomplish that would be 
Renarians, and then Russia would be satisfied without 
being implicated. M. Katkin needed art in his craft. 
He seized the opportunity to act. 

" Open the door! " he called out, with the object of 
preventing the Prince from shouting. He feared for 
a moment that Vera might reply to the Prince, and 
his jealousy rose. "^ 

There was no answer. 

The Prince knocked again, and Katkin was keenly 
alert. 

" Is there anyone there? " This time the Prince 
spoke. 

There was a shght noise in the room, and then, 
after a pause, there came a whisper: 

"Who is it?*' 

Katkin laughed loudly. 

" Got you at last ! Come out of your hiding-place,'* 
he shouted, his motive dear. 

The Prince turned angrily, principally because of 
Katkm's seeming famiUarity with Princess Marie. 

** There is a lady there," he said. 

" I am inclined to that belief myself, sir," said the 
Russian. 

"Why is she there?" 
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^^To explain all that a lady does is beyond my 
powers," replied Katkin. 

" She is there against her will." 

'' That would scsu-cely account for the door being 
fastened from the inside." 

" She has probably done that for security's sake. 
At anyrate she must be released at once," and the 
Prince made a step towards the door. 

Katkin, however, did not want the door opened 
yet and put out his hand. 

" Your Highness may do as you like in your own 
palace, but this is Pietro's Farm. It may interest 
you, sir, to learn that I am the proprietor here and I 
must ask for a httle consideration." 

"Then if you are the proprietor of this place, 
Monsieur Katkin," said the Prince, "you must 
prepare to hold yourself responsible for the detention 
of the lady that is in that room." 

" I shaU be delighted," said Katkin, bowing 
ceremoniously. 

" I must be detained no longer," said the Prince, 
finding his best security in action. " That door must 
be opened at once and the lady must accompany me." 

M. Katkin's attitude was ironic 

"Must! "he repeated, 

" Yes, mus^." 

Again Katkin shrugged his shoulders. He felt the 
advantage of the presence of supporting rogues. 

The Prince would have been dull had he not been 
impressed by Katkin's antagonistic attitude. 

"There is more in this than I understand at 
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present/' he said, " but elucidation may come later." 
He went towards the door as if he would knock, but 
Katkin walked defiantly in front. The Prince stopped. 

" What does this mean? " he said. 

^^ Nothing, except that I am at home and Your 
Highness is not," replied Katkin, who was prepared 
now to play a strong hand. It must be remembered 
that the Russian agent had always been encouraged 
to treat Prince Alexander with scant courtesy 

"Neither is the lady in that room at home," 
replied the Prince, " and I have no intention of going 
without her." 

" If only we could all keep to our intentions! " 

" I shaU stand by this." 

" Your Highness is truly heroic." 

"I do not understand your attitude. Monsieur 
Katkin, but it certainly lacks respect. Will you 
stand aside? " 

" No, sir, I shaU not stand aside." 

"You defy me?" 

Katkin smiled; he thought he held the trumps. 

" I do," he said. 

The Prince wished to be tactful, for to release the 
Princess Marie was his object, but M. Katkin tried 
him grievously. He drew a revolver from his pocket. 

" I hope there will be no necessity for trouble," he 
said, " but I must liberate that lady." He pointed 
the revolver. " Will you stand aside? " 

Katkin laughed and pointed to the doorway, 
where were three rufl&ans, armed and covering the 
Prince. 
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** This is villainy," said Prince Alexander. 

" They are villainous men," said Katkin, who also 
wished to achieve a result without fuss. **I am 
sorry if Your Highness is disappointed, but this is a 
disappointing world. One man's possession is 
another's desire. Two seek what can only be had by 
one. One threatens, another laughs. It is a world 
of odds and ends and surprises. You think there is a 
lady in there. But, after all, is it really the affair of 
Your Highness? " 

** Yes, and I am not much interested in your 
maxims. Open that door." 

" How to open a door locked from the inside — 
*that is the question," said Katkin. 

The Prince felt almost impotent, and Katkin was 
easily joyous. Even the rogues grinned. The situa- 
tion was impossible. Prince Alexander turned to the 
Russian. 

*' What is your game, Monsieur Katkin? I have 
come to release the lady in that room." 

" Suppose I desire to keep her." 

"Then you occupy a position that is at once 
monstrous and perilous." 

" I don't fear the peril. As to the other—" he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

" Yet it is monstrous. I don't know how the lady 
got there, but your detention of her will call down on 
you the execration of decent people, and I shall cer- 
tainly see that my Government acts with a prompti- 
tude that the case demands." 

Katkin, feeling secure, and hoping that the Prince 
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would soon have no Government, was not dismayed. 
He longed for Slenderefl to come and capture the 
Prince. In the meanwhile, this wasting of time was 
excellent, though he did not wish to drive Prince 
Alexander to any desperate measures. 

"Yet, somehow, I do not tremble," said the 
Russian. 

Prince Alexander hesitated. To attempt single- 
handed to rescue Princess Marie would be folly. Even 
if he shot two of his opponents, the third would in all 
probabiUty shoot him. 

" Order these men away," he said somewhat im- 
patiently. He felt he must exhaust all his resources 
before fighting to fail. 

Katkin merely smiled. 

The Prince put away his revolver. 

" I want to talk— that is all." 

Katkin waved his men back. 

"Don't go too far away," he said, "and keep 
alert." 

" Now," said the Prince, " what is your object in 
detaining that lady? I want to understand you 
because the lady must be liberated. Is it money? " 

Katkin was at first inclined to look haughtily at the 
suggestion; but he was cute, and his game now was 
the wasting of time and the keeping of the Prince. 

" Why? " he asked. 

" Because, if that is the case, please name your 
figure." 

" But it is not altogether money that I desire." 

"What besides?" 
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Katkin was a little at a loss. The dodger always 
feels uncomfortable before the straightforward man 
who is persistent. He laughed sHghtly, as though he 
could tell an* he would. Then he seemed to have an 
idea. 

" Your Highness seems in a hurry/' he said. 

" I am what I seem." 

Katkin smiled: he had hatched a little plot. 

" Then I will give you satisfaction, sir. We will 
play; if Your Highness wins you shall pay a ransom 
of, say, twenty thousand lira; if I win the ransom 
shall be . . . fifty thousand." 

Prince Alexander, delighted that a way out of his 
troubles seemed at hand, leapt at the opportunity. 

*^ I will concede the game," he said. ^' You shall 
have the fifty thousand lira." 

Katkin's gesture was protesting (though he had 
the taste to smile inwarcQy at the ironic humour of 
the suggestion). 

" No, sir. If I lose, I will lose. But we will play, 
for I know I shall enjoy the game." 

" As you will," said the Prince, who was greatly 
relieved at the prospect. " What shall it be? — ^the 
dice? I haven't thrown them for years." 

" Cards, sir . . . ecarU. It is my only game." 

(In 01ynq)ia one of the gods might have been heard 
to ejaculate "Ahem! " A mortal, with Ol3mipian 
advantages, would have muttered, "Cards absorb 
more time than dice! ") 

"Very well; ecarU let it he.*' 

Katkin led the way into the big room and ordered 
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one of the men to find some cards, which he did 
instanter. The rogue seemed to have them in his 
pocket, and his celerity did not please Katkin. 

The two players sat at the table and commenced 
their game. Katkin handled his cards with the 
caution of a gambler, the Prince like one to whom 
the stakes were nothing. Certainly, if Katkin loved 
cards he did not play hastily. He lingered over his 
lead and dallied with his follows. He would in- 
variably ask for more cards, and yet, with all his 
caution, he did not win the first game. But the 
Prince played without care, and it was no wonder 
Katkin secured the second. 

They had been over half an hour playing the two 
games, and they had still another. Once or twice 
Katkin had said " Hush! " and they all listened. 

"The lady? " said the Prince, fancying Katkin 
heard her. 

" Er . . . yes." 

(And that ironic god up in Olympia said " Ahem! " 
once more.) 

They played their last hand. Katkin was prudent 
to the point of extravagance. He considered every 
card, and the fate of empires might have hung upon 
the game. Yet he lost. 

The Prince rose with a smile. 

" Twenty thousand," he said. 

Katkin nodded, wondering what should be his 
next game. 

" Twenty thousand," he repeated. " If only I had 
played the dub in that last hand instead of the 
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heart — " He tried to pick out the last hand from the 
cards to play it over again. 

" The lady, now," said the Prince. 

"Exactly. She is fastened from the inside, re- 
memben" 

** I think she will open." 

" Let us hope so." 

The Prince walked in the direction of the door of 
Princess Marie's room, while Katkin hurriedly 
whispered one or two orders to his men. 

The Prince knocked, and getting no reply, called 
out: 

"Won't you open?" 

There was a noise inside the room, and the Prihce 
spoke again for encouragement. 

"Who is there? " came a whisper through the 
keyhole. 

" I . . . Alexander." 

" Sandro." 

" Yes." 

"I will open." 

The furniture fell quickly, and M. Katkin was at 
his wits' end to invent a delicate and artistic way of 
keeping the Prince, when the sound of hoofs struck 
his ear. He watched the Prince with interest and 
without uneasiness. The door he had wished to open 
was being opened. The man whom he wished to keep 
was waiting for his doom. Katkin was too excited 
to smile, otherwise, like a genuine villain, he ought 
to have done so. Perhaps he lacked a fine sense of 
humour. He felt very gratified at that moment. 
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He heard the key turn in the door» and yet could 
scarce afford to have a look, for he heard the sound of 
horses at another door. He was really impatient. 
So many rascals gain in villainy what they lose in 
temper. Katkin turned to see the Prince welcome a 
lady, and then he himself turned to welcome his 
guests. They did not tarry; they almost leapt over 
the threshold, and Katkin had a greater surprise than 
the presence of Prince Alexander had given him. 

Alexis and Vera entered. 

It was the sight of Vera that troubled him. Vera 
• • . surely she was behind the locked door . . . 
surely she had been carried off by his men ... she 
was 'being liberated by the Prince . . . and yet here 
she was before him! . . . 

M. Katkin passed through a trying moment. He 
looked at Vera closely. 

'' You! " he said, unable to hide his astonishment. 

Vera nodded. 

" Yes . . . I." 

For a moment he stood undecided; then he said 
cleverly : " Wait a moment," and he went quickly to 
the Prince. 

He entered that room, and at the sight of the 
Princess Marie was mystified exorbitantly. What 
did it all mean? What had happened? 

But Katkin was an able man, as we know. 

" I • • • I," he stammered. " There has been some 
mistake," he said, and he quietly took the key from 
the lock. " Had I known " — ^he still boggled over his 
words. " You will take those things with you, will 
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you not? " and he pointed to the farther comer of the 
interior room. The Prince and the Princess both 
looked, and the Prince made a move to go in the 
direction Katkin pointed. 

Katkin put the key in the lock from the outside, 
slammed the door and locked it. 

"We must wait and think, and you are better 
there," he said. " But what the devil does it all 
mean? " 



CHAPTER XVI 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

What did it all mean? 

M. Katkin, who usually kept his wits about him, 
was somewhat dazed. 

Who was the lady with the Prince? . . . What 
had happened? Had his men made a blunder? If 
so, why had Vera comer 

Again, what did it all mean? 

M. Katkin stood for a moment outside the door 
that had previously been locked from the inside and 
contemplated the key. At least that was something. 
That was tangible, intelligible and satisfactory. 
Moreover, the Prince was in that room, which was 
also a thought of a comforting nature to M. Katkin. 
The lady's identity no longer disturbed our triumph- 
ing Russian. He had got the Prince locked up and 
he chuckled. It was a great piece of work in his 
eyes, and he hoped great things might ensue. 

But satisfaction respecting the Prince did not 
altogether satisfy this hungry man. The Prince 
represented Ration's ambition, ihis intellectual side, 
his work. But there was Vera to touch that other 
side of a man, that which ambition and intellect do 
not satisfy. And the strange thing is to be noted, 
the finer the intellect the stronger the passion. M. 
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Katkin's was no tepid longing. The sight of Vera 
inflamed him. It had driven him to indiscretions 
before, and was capable of plmiging him into crime. 
He had given a glimpse of his capabilities and deter- 
mination when he arranged Vera's abduction; and 
his waiting at the door had aggravated his desire, 
while his fencing with the Prince had sharpened his 
wits. 

He turned to greet Vera, with hopes and desires 
and plots tumbling headlong through his brain, for 
he was facing possibilities now, not wondering at 
surprises. 

Alexis and Vera were in the middle of the big room, 
themselves a Uttle anxious on Prince Alexander's 
account, Vera being additionally moved at the sight 
of Katkin. He re-entered, looking calm. He had 
hatched his plot. He bowed and waited, giving 
them the opportunity of speaking so that he might 
take his cue from them. 

It was Alexis who spoke. Vera looked past Katkin. 

" His Highness ... is he here? " 

" I beUeve so." 

"Can we see him? " 

" When he is disengaged.'' 

Alexis hesitated. 

" We are rather pressed and would Uke to see him 
soon," he said. 

"I am sure His Highness won't keep you a 
moment longer than he can help," repUed Katkin, 
with a grave face and most enjoyable irony. 

'' Could you send him a message? " 
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M. Katldn hesitated. It will be noticed that for a 
rogue he had recommendations. 

'* I fear a message might distm-b him," he said after 
the pause. 

Again Alexis hesitated. The atmosphere was 
strange, so was the place. M. Katkin had credentials. 

" Will he be long, do you think? " 

A shrug of the shoulders. 

" That depends." 

" Of course. • . . Yet I should like him to know 
I am here." 

" That I can promise, I think." 

"Thank you." Alexis fumbled for a card and 
wrote in pencil: "Can I see you for a moment? 
Urgent." 

" I will see that he gets it," returned Katkin, and 
he walked with the card towards the door, where his 
ruffians were waiting in readiness. He spoke quietly. 

" You fools ! That's the lady I wanted. See that 
man is bound somehow. Do it quickly and do it well. 
Take this card to that other room and push it under 
the door." 

M. Katkin returned with a smile (the villain 
smiles at last!) for, after all, was he not keeping his 
word? 

" The Prince wiU receive your card," he said. 

" Thank you." 

" Won't you take a seat? " he said politely, calling 
out to the men at the door, " Chairs! " 

It was an ostentatious order and the men under- 
stood. Two men came with a chair each, one of 
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which was, of course, superfluous, as there were 
akeady two, and the man who had taken the card 
was returning as Alexis and Vera sat down. 

The whole affair was over in a moment. As Alexis 
took his seat one of the rogues flimg a rope round him. 
In an instant he was pinned; he struggled, the chair 
rolled over, and Alexis with two of his assailants 
were mixed up on the floor. 

" Treachery, Vera! ** he called out. 

But he could do nothing. The rope held his arms 
and he could not reach his revolver. Vera took a 
revolver from a wrap, but the third rogue knocked up 
her hand and took the weapon. 

" Sit down," said Katkin to her; " sit down. He 
will not be harmed. Don't worry! Sit down! " 

As she tried to help Alexis the man who had 
snatched her revolver pulled her away and held 
her. 

" Help! Help! '* she cried out, 

Katkin shook his head. 

" Crying * help! ' won't bring it," he said. 

The men lifted Alexis up and bound him fast. He 
was pale, and Vera wanted to go to him, but was held 
back. 

" Are you hint? " she said, feeling distressed. 

"No. Where's Sandro? " 

Vera groaned. She imagined terrible things might 
happen and the outlook almost frightened her. Was 
an}rthing happening to Sandro? . • . 

" Put him over there," said Katkin, referring to 
Alexis and pointing to the other side of the room« 
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Ration's eyes were very bright. He was a man on 
the threshold of a crisis, and all his being tingled. 

" Go away," he said almost irritably to the men, 
now they had accomplished their work. " Keep at 
hand in case I call. I may want . . . Grogoffsoon." 
He hesitated just a little as he pronomiced the name, 
for Grogoff was the priest. 

Vera sat on the chair feeling helpless. She looked 
at Alexis, and as the men retired she wondered if she 
could liberate him. Katkin was very keen at this 
moment and read her thoughts. He shook his 
head. 

" Don*t attempt it," he said. " It would be use- 
less. My men are handy, and they might shoot." 
He spoke quietly, almost softly, and Vera gave up 
the thought of attempting to liberate Alexis, for a 
stray shot might achieve more liberation than she 
desired. 

But Katkin seemed desirous to reassure her. His 
attitude was neither haughty, vengeful nor ruling. 
He was certainly not humble, but he struck a mild 
note. 

" I am glad to see you again," he said. 

She looked at him fearlessly and the look en- 
couraged him. Vera's beautiful eyes were very 
alluring to M. Katkin at any moment, and not least 
at this. The surprise that at first had driven the 
colour from her face now gave way to excitement's 
rich flush. She looked alive and her eyes were 
brilliant. 

Katkin scarcely knew how to plunge into his task. 
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He caught himself hesitatuig Uke an embarrassed 
schoolboy; only the moment he caught himself the 
moment fled. 

*' You know what I asked you when last we met," 
he said. 

Vera thought it best to say nothing. 

"What brought you to Rufia, Vera? . . . Fate, or 
the devil, or Heaven, or what? ** 

" I don't know the ways of all those people." 

He laughed, not so much at the retort as from 
friendliness. He wished to win her and wanted to 
please. He loved her, and to possess her would 
dimb or crawl extravagantly. 

" Fate," he said, " or Heaven; and I don't care 
who or what sent you now you are here. But that 
question? . . . How many times have I asked it? 
I am not married. I have been waiting for you . . ." 

" That was foolish." 

" What— not to marry? " 

" To wait f or . . . me." 

He shook his head. 

" It was providential," he said, " and that surely 
isn't foolish. When the good God brought you to 
Rufia He knew what He was doing." 

" I would rather not listen if this is going to be your 
topic. We came to bring Prince Alexander a 
message." 

" So you did. What sort of a message was it? . ^ «. 
I suppose your friend there has it ? By-the-bye, who 
is that gentleman? He isn't your husband, is 
he?" 
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Katkin, as he spoke, reached forward and caught 
hold of Vera's left hand and felt her third finger. 
There was no wedding ring. 

" How dare you! " she said. 

Katkin laughed. The action was an index of his 
directness. 

•• Thank GodI " he said. " Do you know, Vera," 
and he spoke quietly, '' if he had been your husband 
I might have — " He shrugged his shoulders. " He 
isn't; let him thank his stars." 

" He is a friend," Vera said, being a little appre- 
hensive of Katkin's impulses. " Why have you had 
him bound? It is scandalous! — ^the action of a 
brigand." 

" And I don*t care. I play my game in the world, 
and those who fight me must take the consequences. 
And one game. Vera, is to have you by my side. Ill 
marry you. You shall be my wife; and you will, 
won't you? '* 

"No." 

" Yes, yes. Why not ? Tell me why you say no." 

" Please let us see the Prince and let us go; the 
Prince can surely see us now." 

" Say youTl marry me and you shall see the Prince 
at once." 

" Ahem ! " It was Alexis who made the noise, and 
Vera turned, glad of a respite. Katkin still gazed at 
her. 

" Ahem! " Alexis repeated the remark. 

This time Katkin glared. 

" Be quiet! " he shouted. 
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' Ahem! " Alexis said it mildly. " I find this 
position far from heavenly." 

" You'll find it hellish if you don't keep stfll," 
retorted Katkin. 

" That," said Alexis, " would be most disadvan- 
tageous." 

" If he is your friend tell him to be quiet," said 
Katkin to Vera. " I don't want to be interrupted." 
Vera saw the earnestness and, womanlike, feared 
for another. She turned to Alexis, but found it 
difficult to warn him ; there was a touch of cowardice 
in the injunction. Alexis laughed. 

" This is not at all a proper reception," he said; 
" it is a welcome far too overpowering." 

Katkin could scarcely take his eyes from Vera, but 
he turned and glared at Alexis, who went on reck- 
lessly: 

" Besides, the gentleman says we might see the 
Prince." 
Vera stared. 
" No— " she began. 

" Will you hold your tongue? " said Katkin, " or 
shall I caU somebody to pitch you into the yard? " 

" I wonder," said Alexis, " whether that would be 
a pleasant move? . . ." 

Katkin rose angrily, but before he could call out 
to his men Vera spoke. • 
" You won't dare," she said, as she stood up. 
He looked at her hesitatingly — admiringly. 
" It's you I want," he said, and he tried to seize her. 
She drew back and her eyes flashed. 
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You will have to do it, Vera. 1*11 many you if 
I have to make you consent. But I would prefer a 
pleasant wedding." 

Vera was not afraid of the man's threats of mar- 
riage, but she wondered what this daring man might 
dare. 

" If only I could be reUeved of the embrace of this 
rope I might smooth difficulties," said Alexis, and 
Katkin listened in silence because he was watching 
Vera. Moreover, he ignored Alexis, and said to Vera : 

" Well, what do you say? " 

" I want to see the Prince." 

"You can see him in good time. I want an 
answer to my question. Will you marry me? " 

" No— I—" 

" Why not? " It was Alexis who interrupted. 

Vera looked at the speaker and tried to divine what 
moved Alexis to utter such a remark. 

" Why not? " added Katkin. 

Now, of course. Vera hesitated consequent on 
Alexis's remark, and Katkin thought she wavered. 

He took hold of her hand. 

" Pm rich," he said. " We'll have a glorious time. 
And you know I worship you." 

Vera tried to withdraw her hand. 

" It is ... I can't. I . . . Please let me go." 

" You shall promise," he said, coming closer to her. 

" No." 

" Yes. It shall be yes, Vera— it must be. With 
your consent or without it. I have got you. I shall 
keep you." There was no doubting his earnestness. 
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"What do you want? Ill do it. Ill get you 
anything/ 

" I want to see Prince Alexander," she said, still 
keeping her mind on the object of her journey. 

" You shall see him." 

" I must see him at once." 

" Is that aU? " 

" We must go away from here." 

" PT^ . . . who make up the party? You and I?" 

She drew back. The gesture and the look were un- 
ambiguous. " You and I! . . ." her lip curled. 

" Do you know," he said, " I have great schemes on 
hand? I can't tell you them now; but if you wished 
it and would marry me I would throw them over- 
board. I'd rather you would consent, but if 
not . . ." 

It was his turn to make an expressive gesture. 

Vera was beginning to realise that M. Katkin was 
resolved on something desperate and would require a 
considerable force to be deterred from his intention. 
This hint at " great schemes . . ." They referred 
to the Prince, of course. She would sacrifice herself 
if she could, but it would have to be a reasonable and 
profitable sacrifice for one she loved. Marriage was 
an impossible suggestion in any case, and she feared 
now to let Katkin know she was married. She began 
to realise there would be few things he would regard 
as obstacles. He might reckon a husband^as£one),to 
be killed. 

And Sandro? . . . There was no doubt he was in 
Katkin's power somehow, and the man was so feverish 
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to possess her that she saw she could liberate Sandro 
by the bargain. But the bargain was hopeless. What 
was her next chance ? She wanted to get free herself 
as well as liberate the Prince. But how was it to be 
done? 

" What do you mean to do? " she asked. 

" Marry you." 

" Suppose I refuse the honour? " 

" You wonH." 

" Suppose I do? " she insisted. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" I must compel you to consent." 

" How? " 

" I don't want to be disagreeable; but I have a 
priest." 

"Where?" 

"Here." 

Vera went pale. The man's determination gave 
her an uncanny feeling. She turned to look at 
Alexis; she felt the need of S3rmpathy and counsel. 

" Who is the gentleman? — Bluebeard? " asked 
Alexis, gaily. 

Katkin ignored Alexis, he was so confident of his 
position. Vera was tremulous; her position was not 
a happy one. . 

" Come, consent," said Katkin. 

Vera longed to tell why the thing was impossible, 
but feared the man's vengeance, not on herself, but 
on Sandro and Alexis. She looked again pleadingly 
at Alexis and then her spirit moved her. She turned 
to Katkin. 
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"Don't keep me," she said, speaking almost 
tenderly. " You know I can*t marry you. If you 
do have any regard for me you will let me go at once, 
and . . . His Highness too, and . . . my friend "— 
she waved a hand towards Alexis. " This talk of a 
marriage is very flattering. I know I am honoured; 
but it is . . . impossible." 
Katkin was unmoved. 

** It is not impossible," he said. ** Marry me— 
you shall have your desire." 
Vera hesitated. 

" It is," she said. " I . . . I . • • In any case 
a marriage here is preposterous." 

"Not at all; merely unusual. It wiU heighten the 
romance. Vera, and you know you love the romantic." 
He fancied he saw her last wrigglings and imagined 
himself on Triumph's slope. 

"Himmel/** said Alexis, "the gentleman is 
Romance himself." 

" I am patient with him because of you," said 
Katkin, flinging a gesture toward Alexis, "only I 
have limits." 

The thought came to Vera thatHerr Grambuloff had 
said, " Tell the Prince to come away at once." And 
Time was flying while they were still.. The position 
was torturing, so much seemed at stake. Fate 
seemed to be throwing a country's destiny in the 
balance at that moment. Vera even lacked a 
woman's cunning. 

" I must have an answer. Vera," said Katkin, " I 
can't wait for ever." 
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" Your attitude is monstrous," she replied, feeling 
very hard pressed. 

" The prizes go to the strong in this world. One 
man wins by money, another by looks, another by 
wit, and I, with the help of Providence, win by . . . 
seizing my opportunity." 

Vera felt helpless. The disastrous seemed un- 
avoidable. 

Then Alexis intervened. 




CHAPTER XVII 

A CARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 

" I WONDER," he said, " if I might join the festive 
scene as a kind of witness, seconder, persuader, honest 
broker or general adviser. I know the lady. Vera, 
won't you introduce us? " 

Katkin, feeling victorious, was not irritable. Vera, 
trusting to Alexis's wit, murmured an introduction. 

" I regret my position," said Alexis, merrily, " but 
under the circumstances you will perhaps forgive me 
keeping my seat. I shall not pretend I have not 
heard you ask this lady . . . Fraulein " (he said the 
word meaningly) " Dinolin, to marry you. May I ask 
if this is a serious matter? If marriages are arranged 
in Renaria as you propose to celebrate one now I 
must admit I am surprised — " 

Katkin felt he had heard enough, and his attitude 
was hostile. 

" Don't cut me off, please," said Alexis, antici- 
pating an interruption. *' I want to add that rather 
than occupy my present position for another hour I 
would watch you marry that lady with gratitude. I 
would even encourage her to agree to your proposal." 

Vera turned swiftly. This coming from Alexis. . . . 

Alexis, wishing to give Vera a cue and to encourage 
Katkin, continued: 
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"Remember what Schopenhauer wrote, sir: 
• Woman requires a master.' ' To a wise man the 
sound of a gnat sufl&ceth,' as they say in Turkey." 

Katkin gave a little laugh. 

" You hear? " he said to Vera. 

Vera looked amazed. Was Alexis trying to save 
his skin by suggesting a marriage between her and 
this man? The formulation of the idea was suffi- 
cient to set her on the right track, for she was one of 
those happy beings who avoid some trouble and gain 
much time by seeing things quickly. Marriage for 
her was impossible, but Alexis would have her marry, 
or pretend to marry, Katkin to get them out of the 
difficulty. 

Vera was thrilled at the conception. A marriage 
ceremony between her and Katkin would be a bigam- 
ous marriage, and consequently of no effect. It was 
a trick, still . . . forgivable. 

But suppose Katkin should want to keep her? . . • 
At once she felt she could trust Alexis. He would 
not egg her on to such a course without counting the 
cost. As she realised the plan her colour came and 
went, and Katkin, noting her excitement, put it down 
to the intervention of Alexis. 

** You hear? " he repeated. 

Vera was no fool, and she was, moreover, an 
actress. The subsequent scene was emotional and 
artistic, for Vera acted as she had never done before, 
since bad art on and at this stage might have 
disclosed the plot. 

Her wonderment, bewilderment and stupefaction 
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were gorgeous. She looked at Alexis with supreme 
contempt but said nothing. 

" Will it be force, Vera, or consent ? " asked Katkin. 

" It isn't possible that you can be serious," she said. 

"Is there nothing, M. Katkin," said Alexis, 
"that will induce you to Uberate the Prince and 
myself save a marriage with this lady? " 

" Nothing." 

Alexis shook his head. 

" It is a horrible predicament," he said. " You 
may make her the best husband in the world, yoa 
may be destined for her by Providence. This may be 
one of those marriages made in heaven, but if she 
doesn't want it. . . . I wouldn't mind so much, if 
only I could get my hands free." 

" ShaU I call the priest? " Katkin asked Vera. 

The question startled her and she gave a gasp. 

" No, no! " she said, and her hands went out in 
pleading. 

He caught hold of them. 

" I must. I can't lose you." 

" Not yet — give me time," she said, trying to free 
her hands. 

" As much as you want after," he said. 

" Oh, help me ! " she moaned, as if appealing to the 
void. It was a beautiful appeal. 

" I only wish / could," said Alexis, " but I fear 
somehow the helping will have to come from you." 

Vera managed to get free and stood, looking a most 
attractive picture of distress. 

" I can't beUeve you are serious," she said. " The 
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idea is too awful. You can't intend to make me 
marry you." 

" If that's the only way," said Katkin, grimly. 

" But it wouldn't be legal. If I don't speak how 
can we get married? " 

"Youll consent," he said confidently, and he 
looked ominous. " You will consent," he repeated, 
" because it will be better for you to be married . . . 
than not." 

** Good God ! " The ejaculation came from Alexis, 
and he began to fear the height of this man's tempest. 

Vera, too, began to feel dismay. Some things 
properly make us afraid. 

" If you think to conquer me you delude yourself, 
Herr Katkin," she said, looking defiant. " Tyrants 
are still got rid of — " 

She suddenly remembered that her object was to 
release Sandro. " Tell hiln to come away at once," 
had been the message. The scene was so compli- 
cated it was no wonder she occasionally felt herself 
the pivot of all. 

She changed her note. She sobbed (rubbing her 
eyes vigorously). Katkin watched patiently^ for no 
sensible man argues for or against tears. Alexis 
waited, alert and watchful. 

Vera's sobs were painful to witness; but they 
quietly became less and less violent. 

" Do you . . . actually propose to marry me? " 
she said, tears hanging like pendants on the sentence. 

" I have said so." 

She seemed convulsed, but conquered herself 
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admirably. (** And what a miserable audience! " 
muttered Alexis. to himself.) 

" I won't! " She said it very quietly. After all, 
she had to be forced. 

(" Excellent! " said Alexis, soUo voce^ as before.) 

" Grogoff ! " shouted out Katkin. 

" Is that the priest? " asked Vera in a beautiful 
attitude — one knee on the ground, both hands out- 
stretched towards Katkin (one actually touching his 
coat), the face beautiful, but full of a sorrowful 
pleading. Alexis was won to admiration. ("^Superb!" 
he said to himself.) 

" Heaven help her! '' he said aloud, so that the 
resolute Katkin might hear. 

It seemed that both acted well; yet though two 
acted Katkin was serious enough. It was no play to 
him. It is always so ; while some are serious, others 
laugh. Some of us toil and moil and work laboriously, 
only to find that others considered it all part of a 
game and were moved to immoderate laughter at our 
strenuousness. The artist, the author, the musician, 
the inventor — ^what tears for what laughter! 

The priest came almost diffidentiy. 

Katkin had gone paler now, as though the crisis 
affected him more. 

" You won't," said Vera, in a haggard voice, looking 
at him with big pleading eyes as she stood up. 

" I do it because I love you." 

" But it's monstrous! It's criminal! You — " 

He seized her, and there was no pretence at acting 
then. Even the virtuous cannot always be on the 
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laughing side. Vera struggled in earnest; but 
Katkin held her. 

^* You shall marry me, Vera," he said, as he panted 
with the struggle and his hot breath came on her 
cheeks. 

She thought he was going to kiss her, and felt 
scalded before he touched her. She really fought 
then; and Alexis in his chair was very anxious as 
the scene developed on realistic lines. 

Katkin had reached his limit. 

" Will you? " he said, breathing loud and heavily. 

Vera was silent, not knowing what to say. 

" m give you two minutes," said the Russian. 
He paused for breath and dignity, and then gave a 
little laugh. " I fancy if you don't have the priest 
youTl wish you had, Vera. ... I won't let you go 
to-day." 

Alexis saw the scene was at its crucial point, 
katkin was flung along a road of passion with nothing 
but scruples for his hindrance, and in a whirl of 
aberration he might pitch priest and principle 
through the door and play havoc with those in his 
power. Yet the man's eyes were so keen that Alexis 
felt the need of extraordinary caution, and did not 
dare to catch Vera's eye lest an incautious signal 
should ruin them all. 

Meanwhile, of course, Herr Grambulofi's injunction 
regarding the Prince was being grievously neglected. 

Vera was silent. 

Katkin seemed to recover some of his calmness. 

"Will you? "he asked. 
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Vera looked at him without repl3nng. It was an 
air of pride, defiance, scorn, an unyielding spirit 
refusing to shriek at circumstance. 

"I must have you," he said, and there was 
certainly a very ugly ring of sincerity in his 
voice. 

He took out his watch with a quiet movement that 
robbed it of all theatricality and yet gave a tre- 
mendously dramatic rounding to the situation. He 
looked at Vera without a smile. 

" The time is up," he said. " Have you chosen? " 

She looked him full in the face, as though moved 
to rebel, and then nodded her head. The surrender 
seemed real and touching, and avoided the melo- 
dramatic. 

" Marriage? " he said. 

She was breathing heavily (it was quite easy). 

" I consent to nothing," she said. 

" But you must." 

She looked disdainful and shrugged her shoulders. 

" Or I send the priest away." 

Alarm lit up her face. She gave a little cry; it 
was pathetic and thrilling. Then she seemed to be 
filled with emotion, during which time Katkin waited 
in patience. With her handkerchief to her face she 
said at last : 

" I will do . . . what I must." 

He did not attempt to touch her, but he looked 
greatly relieved — almost grateful. 

"We will be married at once," he said, and he 
beckoned the priest. 
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This surely was an occasion when the comic and 
the pathetic were dancing together to most incon- 
gruous music. 

'^ All is in order? " he said, speaking to the man 
who was to perform the ceremony. " You want 
witnesses? " 

Vera here seized the opportunity. 

"There is mine," she said quietly, pointing to 
Alexis. 

" Ah! " said Alexis, uttering a note of relief. " I 
regret the occasion but I welcome the opportunity." 

Katldn nodded; he seemed glad to oblige her. 

" Whom you wish," he said. He paused a moment. 
" He will attempt no . . . tricks? " 

"None, sir," said Alexis. "This one with the 
rope and the chair has vanquished me, and henceforth 
I renounce legerdemain. I have so much to protest 
against that I wonder if I shall have time to say it 
all." 

"You won't," said Katkin, curtly, "so don't 
attempt anything of the kind. You are to be a 
witness at a marriage: you are agreeable? " 

Alexis shook his head. 

" As a cynic I rejoice," he said. " Marriage is the 

negation of man and the exaggeration of woman. It 

pulls down the mighty from their seat and exalts 

those of very low degree. It is the resource of Na,ture 

to keep the average standard of humanity low. And 

I am to witness this! What punishment! Is this 

the ante-room to the Inferno, and are you . . . ahem? " 

" Your friend cackles," said Katldn to^Vera, " but 
o 
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I can stand it now/* He nodded to one of the men 
to come forward and release Alexis. 

Alexis, freed, stood up and stretched himself. He 
wondered what he should do and what would be 
done. This contemplated marriage was a sweet 
revenge, and Alexis felt so easy and comfortable on 
that score that he hoped he might act well to the end. 
He surveyed Katkin with satisfaction. 

Vera's attitude was submissive — hope peeping with 
discernment. 

" And when it is over? *' she said. 

Katkin shrugged his shoulders, not comprehending. 

" You will be my wife," he said. 

" You will behave decently? " she asked (and the 
deception was surely pardonable). 

" You will not regret," he said seriously. 

** The Prince goes . . ." 
' He seemed to hesitate. 

" You promised," she said eagerly. 

'' He shall go," said Katkin. He was fiUed with 
the one desire, and probably thought the Prince's 
turn would come. 

" Then, when the ceremony is over, the Prince . . . 
the lady and I can go away without hindrance? " 

It was Alexis who spoke. 

Katkin looked with some contempt. 

" Why include the lady? " he said, and his 
manner of speaking shot a dread through Alexis 
and Vera. 

*' Because," said Alexis, speaking easily, '* the lady 
will of course go with us." 
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Katkin nodded expressively, almost humorously. 
He was to have his comic bit. 

" Of course," he repeated ironically. " My wife ! " 

Here was a dilemma. Somehow M. Katkin had 
managed to hold the trump cards so far. But Alexis 
was not wanting in resource. 

"Suppose we are being tricked? Suppose this 
marriage is a farce, this priest a fraud, and the 
ceremony mere scenery — suppose all this, Herr 
Katkin? " 

" We won't suppose it." 

"We will." 

" It is no fraud. This man is a genuine priest of 
the orthodox Church. The licence for this marriage 
between this lady and myself I hold in my pocket at 
the present moment. Your remark about ceremony 
and scenery may have some harmony in sound, it 
has none in sense. So we will not encourage your 
suppositions." 

" All that you have said," replied Alexis, " might 
be alleged by the biggest rogue on earth. Of course 
I don't insinuate. I merely say what might be said 
by any shrewd person, and I am sure you will not 
attempt to insist on making the lady remain with 
you till such time as the marriage has been shown to 
be a proper and binding one." 

Katkin hesitated. It was the fact that the mar- 
riage promised something unshakable that gave him 
the security he wanted. 

It was Vera who clinched the matter. She spoke 
very quietly. 
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" If this is a proper and binding ceremony," she 
said, " and if, when it is over, I am . . . your wife, 
I will come to you when you want me." 

" 'Gainst such acting mortals fight in vain," was 
the comment of Alexis. 

Katkin paused. 

" Very well," he said. Now that he had obtained 
his object he was willing to make imimportant con- 
cessions. " I can rely on you? " 

" Yes." 

Katkin turned to Alexis. 

"You will not seek to prevent . . . my wife 
coming to me? " 

Alexis raised his hands dramatically. 

" I give you my word. Husband and wife should 
always be together: it is their proper punishment." 

Katkin motioned to the priest, who put them all 
in the positions he wished them to occupy and gave 
them sundry directions. Alexis thought an attempt 
at protestation would be proper under the circum- 
stances, but Katkin cut him short without ceremony, 
and the service began. 

Vera felt the weirdness of it. The service impressed 
her, for she shrank from deception and the hypocrisy 
hurt. And one does not desire that it should have 
hurt less. 

The priest was an ill-kept man, with a riotous 
beard and a weak voice. His eyes were blue and 
watery and had a humble stare. He took out some 
vestments from a parcel and put them on, acquiring 
a little dignity from the stoicharion, the zon^, 
epitrachelion, epimanikia and phdonion. 
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Vera began to fed her position keenly as he asked 
for the rings and Katkin produced two. The lighted 
tapers were given to Katkin and Vera, and then the 
priest pronounced the benediction. 

" Let us pray unto the Lord to grant them perfect 
love, peace and mutual help," said the priest, and 
Vera shivered. 

Alexis confessed afterwards that he " felt as though 
he had been whistling a comic song in the middle of 
St Peter's." 

Katkin insisted on the ofl&ce of Coronation follow- 
ing, and Vera was too awed to question. She almost 
feared. 

" * He who, by His presence in Cana of Galilee, 
declared marriage honourable, Christ our true God, 
through the prayers of His most pure Mother, of the 
holy, glorious and illustrious apostles, of the Emperor 
and Empress Constantine and Helena, equal to the 
apostles, of the holy and illustrious martyr Procopius, 
and of all saints, will have mercy upon us and save 
us, for He is good and the lover of mankind.* " 

It was all over, and Katkin stood up rejoicing. 

The priest and the others withdrew. Alexis was 
alert, but Katkin seemed exalted, while Vera was 
full of a strange emotion. 

A few banal words passed, and then Alexis said: 

"The Prince?" 

" He shall go," said Katkin. He seemed to have 
forgotten all his striving and plotting for the moment. 
He could forget all and lose all^ for he thought he had 
won so much. He turned to Vera, to touch her or say 
something. 
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"Let me go quietly now," she said, speaking 
sincerely, for the service had impressed her. 

" Very weU, You will not forget? ..." 

She did not answer. 

" I will liberate the Prince," he said. " You must 
go quickly." He remembered what he had planned. 

" Give us the chance," said Alexis. 

Katkin moved quickly, but he had not more than 
reached the door where the Prince was confined 
when there came the sound of galloping horses and a 
rumbling carriage. Vera and Alexis listened and 
then looked at each other. Katkin paused— he 
understood the situation. 

"You must get out at once," he said. "You 
needn't go," he added to Vera. 

" I must," she said quietly. 

"Strange . . ." he said. He unlocked the door 
where the Prince was. " Highness," he said, " come 
quickly.' 

Alexis rushed in, followed by Vera. 

" Come," they both cried, but before the Prince 
could reply Katkin said: 

" Too late; they're here." 

Alexis and Vera looked as though they had been 
trapped. That ceremony, and then the words, " Too 
late. . . ." Truly the spirit of mischief was abroad! 

"You must barricade yourselves," said Katkin. 
" Only let the ladies out." 

Alexis took out the key and slammed the door. 

" We will all be together," he said. 

Only, of course, an exception was made in the case 
of M. Katkin. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE MOTHER PROPOSES: THE DAUGHTER DISPOSES 

Prince Alexander was greatly surprised to see 
Vera. He controlled himself, however, for Princess 
Marie was more astonished still at the turn affairs had 
taken, and a situation which brought three of those 
ptople in that room together at the same time had 
something piquant in it. 

The Prince behaved well; his manner was always 
pleasant. 

" This is good of you, Alexis," he said, " though I 
fear I have brought you into a hornet's nest. I don't 
altogether understand what the matter is." He 
turned to the Princess. " Herr Groveener, a good 
friend of mine, the . . . Lady Newcastle." The 
title halted a little, but it got over a difficulty. Vera 
was introduced as " Madame Dinolin." 
' The Princess was reserved. She merely bowed to 
Alexis and Vera, and observed the latter very closely. 

The Prince said to Vera. 

" Why did you come? " The tone was solicitous. 

" Alexis pointed out the adventure," she replied. 

"It may be serious," and his attitude showed 
concern. 

" You must get away at once," she said. " Herr 
GrambulofI told us to tell you. There is a plot." 

215 
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"Against me? " 

" Yes." 

Alexis interrupted them. 

" In the meanwhile let us barricade this door." 

" Yes," added Vera, anxiously. 

That work was quickly done. The table and other 
articles of furniture in the room were piled against 
the door, and there was the curious spectacle of the 
Prince who desired to escape securing himself in a 
prison. 

"What is it? " said the Prince, when their barri- 
cading was done. " What does it all mean? " 

"This is a day of mysteries," said Alexis. 
" Katkin has been . . . entertaining us." 

"Ah! I suppose it was a trick to lure me," said 
the Prince. 

That was practically all the explanation vouch- 
safed of what had gone before, for the next instant 
there was a sound of the shouting and running of men, 
and the Prince as he listened called out names. . . . 
"That's Major Gruel. . , . That's Captain 
Tadislov— " 

Then there came an assault upon the door. Gruel 
was noisy and rapped loudly. 

" Open! " he said. " Open the door. Your High- 
ness, we have a message for you." 

" Ha! ha! " The laugh was Tadislov's and the 
ladies went cold. 

" We have a pretty message for you," said 
Tadislov, " and it would save time if you opened the 
door. Besides, the ladies might get injured if we 
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broke our way in. Open the door and they shall go 
free.*' 

" Let us smash the door," said Slendereff, who did 
not want any dallying. 

" Wait," said Katkin. He had not yet lost the 
influence of Vera, and it seemed an improper thing to 
assault a room that sheltered her. " Suppose," he 
said, " they are armed, and I think they are . . ." 

"Who cares?" said Gruel, defiantly, and he 
whipped out his revolver theatrically. 

" We are armed too," said Tadislov. 

" But we want to avoid bloodshed," retorted 
Katkin. " There are four people there, two of them 
ladies, and those two must not be injured." 

Slendereff shrugged his shoulders. 

" Can't we get the women out? " he asked, a little 
impatiently. 

"Not without trouble," said Katkin, who was 
determined no chance shots should be fired in Vera's 
vicinity — so soon was he troubled by the responsi- 
bilities of marriage. " We must get the Prince out 
alone, somehow." 

" How? " 

" Um . . ." 

" m summon him," said Gruel, sublimely. " After 
I have managed everything so brilliantly so far I don't 
intend to be thwarted now." 

" No," said Tadislov. " We are not going to be 
stopped by ,a door. We will blow the lock ofiE — ^who 
cares for the women? " 

" I do," said Katkin, quietly. 
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The others were silent immediately. Katkjn 
was too valuable and too earnest an ally to be 
contraried. 

" What do you propose? " asked Slendereff. 

Katkin shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have no proposal," he said; " only there must 
be no shooting till the ladies are out. The Prince is 
there: he can't escape." 

" But we can't wait indefinitely/' said Slendereff. 

Katkin looked disturbed. He was beginning to 
feel uncomfortable. Ambition and love were getting 
mixed and in each other's way. It was impossible 
to take a middle course, for either Scylla or Charybdis 
claimed him. Vera was there, and Gruel's clumsy 
revolver might hide her beauty for ever. Katkin 
was determined to prevent the possibility of danger 
in that direction at any cost. Nature in this does 
well: she always demands hostages from rogues. 

" Can't we tempt him out? " said Tadislov. 

*' Let me think a minute," said Gruel. '* 111 soon 
find a way." 

" As I suggest," said Tadislov, " we must tempt 
him out." 

And inside the room? The Prince had already 
given one of his revolvers to Alexis, so they were 
armed* 

" We must fight," said Alexis. 

The Prince nodded and looked at the ladies. They 
were a source of anxiety all round, and Prince 
Alexander began to fear that the Princess X would 
not see her daughter so soon as he had expected. To 
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some extent he was still in the dark as to the plot, 
and that increased his uneasiness. 

The Princess had not spoken a word. The secrecy 
of her visit to Renaria was being so rudely rent that 
she almost cowered in silence. It seemed her one 
resource. 

Vera had been watching her closely, which was 
perhaps natural, and after a time she said in a 
whisper to Alexis: 

"Who is she?" 

Alexis, guessing, refused to • • . guess. He shook 
his head to signify ignorance. 

" Is it . . . she? " Vera asked, pale and trembling. 

It was time for Alexis to play the actor, and he 
turned on her a look of blank bewilderment. 

"She . . . what she? " a whispered interrogation. 

But Vera seemed to fed it, and though she felt a 
little depressed she had almost a moment of pardon* 
able pride when she remembered that she herself was 
said to be beautiful. 

Once the Princess called "Sandro," and Vera 
seemed tormented, though she would have found it 
difl&cult to explain her feelings or why they were 
what they were. To lose Sandro now seemed harder 
than she had expected. 

The Prince, too, was not comfortable. When he 
looked from Vera to Princess Marie he felt ashamed. 
He also saw Love and Ambition pulling different 
ways, and found a middle path impossible. And out- 
side there was a danger threatening either his exist- 
ence as a prince, or maybe even his life as a man. But 
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this personal danger did not affright him, for he had 
one of the world's great jo3^s — ^much courage. 

Crash! . . . Crash! . . . 

The ladies were of good stuff, or they would 
have cried out; they merely stared wildly at the 
door. The Prince gripped his revolver. Alexis 
said: 

** What noisy creatures! " 

Crash! . . . Crash! 

Slendereff had discovered a way out of the dilemma. 
He had suggested that the door should be battered in 
and the room stormed, but that the assailants should 
not fire at aU, so there would be no danger to the 
ladies in the business. 

A big hammer had been procured and some long 
poles, and one of Katkin's men, standing down the 
passage, was now battering at the door, which did not 
promise much resistance. 

" I am afraid the door will not hold out," said the 
Prince, and he looked at the ladies. 

"Yet it will be difl&cult to rush us without 
damage," said Alexis. 

" Is there no escape? . . . What do they want? " 
said Princess Marie, speaking to the Prince. 

" I can't say : there is some dastardly plot on foot. 
These are no common robbers." 

Crash! . . . The door was splintered, and a hole 
made big enough for a man's hand. 

"They will be in soon," said the Princess, who 
seemed the most disturbed, though there was no 
cowardice in her behaviour. 
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" If only we could get out," said Alexis, and he 
looked at the window. 

" Perhaps they would let you go free if I gave 
myself up," said the Prince. 

Vera put her hand on him. 

"No," she said. "We will resist as long as 
possible." 

The Prince seemed moved to action. He looked 
hastily round to see if by chance there were other 
means of defence lying to hand which had been 
neglected. 

" We might make another awkward doorway 
here," he said. 

" The bed," said Vera. 

Alexis was on the back of a chair looking through 
the window, but he dropped and helped the Prince 
to make the bed into a capital barricade. 

" It will take a little time and some courage to 
storm us now," said the Prince, and he spoke with 
the evident intention of encouraging the ladies, for 
the blows and shouts of the men outside were 
disastrously unnerving. The door was rapidly losing 
all shape and substance, and the shouts of Gruel and 
Tadislov, plus the grunts and remarks of the other 
men, had a disturbing effect on the besieged. 

" I wonder if we could escape by the window," said 
Alexis. 

" If we could! " echoed the Princess. 

Vera was watching her very closely as well as 
Sandro. She did not seem to mind the noise much. 

Crash! The door was no more. The men outside 
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were now very noisy, Grael and Tadislov particulaily 
so. 

"That's it! There it goes! Another for the 
Foreigner! " So Grud. 

Tadislov rang the same notes. 

" Another for the Rustemburger ! Now we go in ! " 

When the door was dismantled the long poles were 
used to push away the furniture, which, after all, was 
not considerable. This stage was exciting. 

The Prince felt that passive resistance was not 
altogether satisfactory. 

"Halt!** he cried out. "The first man who 
passes through that door shall die." 

He was interrupted by laughter from Grud and 
Tadislov. 

" Moreover, I order you to retire,** continued the 
Prince. 

" This is a joke,** said Grud. " We order you to 
come out.** 

Tadislov laughed. " The Foreigner orders,** he 
said ironically. "Come along; prepare to rush . . .** 

The Prince pointed his revolver. He was prepared 
to do what was in his power to hinder these men 
coming in. He was, of course, greatly in the dark 
what the conspiracy was, but he was not in any doubt 
as to the thoroughness of the conspirators. 

The furniture was gradually pushed away from the 
door and there was nowno hindrance to any who dared 
to rush in. There was a pause, during which Vera 
climbed to the window and looked to see if an exit were 
not possible that way, or if hdp might be attracted. 
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Alexis called out cheerfully: 

*^ Who hesitates? Surely such honourable gentle- 
men are sure of Paradise: we guarantee the trip. . . . 
Come, gentlemen." 

The Prince was silent, but ready. 

" None for Paradise . . • dear me! " said Alexis. 
'* Ahl I understand, the gentlemen are not sure of 
their destination; or there again I am wrong; per- 
haps they are quite sure and don't care for the 
temperature . . /* 

There was a blurred noise outside, as if men 
shufi3ed. 

Katkin was saying: 

** I advise waiting: this is dangerous.'' 

" How can we get them out by waiting? " asked 
Slendereff. 

"Why bother about the women?" said Grud. 
" Let's pot at them." 

"No!" Katkin thundered it, and the men 
near him were surprised at his vehemence. "I 
don't fight women," he added, to appease their 
astonishment. 

** Nor we," said Slendereff, quickly, " But they 
must not hinder us." 

*• They shan't stop me," said Gruel. " Imagine a 
woman stopping fn« / " and he slapped his pufied-out 
chest. 

" If we could creep in and knock the men on the 
head," suggested Tadislov. 

But Alexis railed them again. 

''What! they don't like to die! Suchheroes! Such 
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brave men! Come along to Death or Disgrace. I 
am afraid you have very little option, but you might 
choose quickly. Which gentleman says Death? 

Who goes to the Styx ? Charon waits, gentlemen 

Poor Death! Nobody wants to meet him! " The 
last was said sorrowingly, and even the Princess 
smiled at the saUy. 

" Don't you thhxk you will make them come? " she 
said. 

'* I may make them angrier. Madam, but not 
braver." 

" They come! " said the Prince, suddenly, and he 
and Alexis prepared for business. 

But it was a false alarm. Slenderef! called out, 
" If the Prince will surrender we will allow the others 
to go away in peace." 

" I wouldn't trust you," said Alexis, quickly. 

" No," said Vera. " Don't trust them." She was 
looking through the window, but turned to listen to 
the parley. 

The Princess looked anxious but said nothing. 

" What do you want with me? " asked the Prince. 

" If you surrender," replied SlenderefiE, " we shall 
not hurt you. You will simply go out of the country. 
Renaria doesn't want you." 

Slenderefl had overreacihed himself. Had he not 
mentioned Renaria it is possible that Prince 
Alexander might, to save the others, have surren- 
dered; but he could not leave Renaria to these 
rogues. 

" I decline," he said simply. 
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" Then don't blame us if your friends suffer with 
you." 

" We shan't blame you," said Alexis, quickly, " we 
shall shoot you." 

It was very evident that the position of the Prince 
was causing these conspirators great annoyance, and 
they suggested all kinds of wild plans for captiuing 
him, sundry of which might have been adopted if 
Katkin had not been there. The oddness of the 
situation consisted in the fact that Katkin was as . 
eager as any to dethrone the Prince, and yet for the 
sake of Vera he could not countenance desperate 
measures. 

Slenderefi at last, however, suggested that an 
assault was imperative. Katkin's men, and three 
who had come with Gruel and Company, were sent to 
forage for all kinds of articles that could serve as 
shields. They came with two small iron tables, the 
front of an oven, the sides of a plough, and one of 
them came with a sack of barley ! They were armed 
with sticks, with which they were to disarm the 
Prince and Alexis. 

Gruel, Tadislov and Slenderefi were to wait till the 
two men in the room had emptied their revolvers or 
been disarmed. 

The attackers came with a rush, and their appear- 
ance was one of the oddest things in warfare. 

"They come!" said the Prince, and he fired. 
Alexis picked out a bundle and shot, and then they 
waited, for the men were a little lost behind their 
shields. 
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The Princess was now in a comer, pale as death. 
Vera, no less pale, at the window, said: 

" Can I help? " 

" No. Stay where you are." 

** Charge, you fools! " shouted Gruel from behind. 

" Go on, or well put bullets into you from here," 
added Tadislov, which seemed to place the men with 
the ironmongery in a most imkind position. 

It was just at the luU that Vera, isncying she heard 
a noise, looked through the window. 

'* I beUeve there are more men coming/' she said 
excitedly. 

" God help us! " said the Prince. 

The Princess gave a little cry. 

" They may be friends," said Alexis. " It will be 
Herr Grambtdofi to the rescue." 

The attackers were also made aware of this new 
fact, for one of their men, who had been posted to 
keep watch, or maybe to guard the carriage outside, 
came running inside, calling: 

" There is somebody coming! There is somebody 
coming! " 

" Who? " asked Katkm, quickly. 

" There is a squad of them— thirty I should think 
— and they are Roping." 

" Go back," said Katkin, ** and take the horses 
round to the other side. " Either get him at once or 
leave," he said to Gruel« 

'* Charge him! " shouted Gruel. 

And then was seen a small pandemonium. The 
men flung their great shields at the Prince and Alexis, 
who were standing behind the upturned bed, and 
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charged. But all did not reach their destination. 
Both men fired twice and four of the assailants fell. 
One of the others hit Alexis on the head with his 
pole, and another disarmed the Prince. But Alexis 
retaliated with a shot before he felt a little dizzy. 
The Prince picked up his revolver, but before he 
could use it two men had scrambled over the bed and 
were struggling with him. Gruel and Slenderefl 
were also there. 

" Give in," said Slendereff, " and come at once, 
otherwise I shoot." 

The Prince, with one arm free, knocked Slendereff 's 
weapon away, and before Gruel or Tadislov could 
shoot — ^whether they would wilfully have killed the 
Prince or merely wounded him one cannot say — 
Alexis had recovered and intervened with wondrous 
effect. The man with the sack of barley had thrown 
it on the bed, and Alexis lifted it gratefully and 
hurled it powerfully. It answered successfully. 
Gruel, Slenderefi and Tadislov were in a bunch, and 
the barley catching Tadislov fairly knocked him on 
the other two and all three on the floor. In an 
instant the Prince and Alexis had seized sticks and 
were beating off the other assailants. Princess Marie 
picked up one of the revolvers and handed it to the 
Prince, while Vera startled them all by cr}dng out to 
somebody through the window: 

"Help! Help! They are trying to murder the 
Prince. Come quickly! . . ." 

There was a thrilling sound of galloping horses, 
of horses ridden fast, and the riders replied to Vera: 
"The Prince! . . . Rescue! . . ." 
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The man on the watch for Katkin rushed to the 
door. 

" They're here," he said, and then he bolted. He 
considered his skin precious. 

Katkin heard and was wise. He called to those in 
the room: 

" Come away at once or youTl be caught! " 

For a moment Slenderefi, Gruel and Tadidov 
hesitated. They had risen from the floor and looked 
angry. The galloping horses outside moved them. 
They cursed. 

" It is only postponed . . . Foreigner! " said 
Slenderefi, hatefully. Tadislov turned, cursing. Gruel 
actually pointed h^ revolver at Vera, who faced him. 

" That woman shall be quiet," he said; but the 
Prince aimed at the weapon and knocked it from 
Gruel's hand — a beautiful shot! Gruel looked 
amazed. 

'' Go! " said the Prince, and Gruel, seeing the 
others had gone, turned and disappeared. 

Vera, pale with the experience, dropped from the 
window and looked at the Prince with big, loving 
eyes. He, too, had felt the strain of that horrible 
moment and couldn't refrain from putting his arm 
round her. Tears rose to her eyes, but she checked 
them quickly. For a moment neither spoke: the 
tension had stifled speech. At length she smiled. 

** That was a good shot! " she said. 

*' A blessed shot! " he said, his feeling dear. 

The Princess watched them very closely and 
wondered. 

They could hear now their relievers entering, and 
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they forthwith removed their barricade and went to 
meet them. 

Herr Grambulofi came first, and at sight of the 
Prince he said fervently, " God save Your Highness ! " 

The Prince promptly explained who had been there, 
and Grambiiloif , who had with him only two dozen 
police armed with revolvers, tried to catch Gruel and 
his friends. But the pursuit was fruitless; the 
plotters fled celerously. 

Three of the assailants were found badly wounded, 
one very seriously, and a fourth left a long trail of blood 
behind and was eventually seciured by the police. 

" We had better return at once. Your Highness," 
said Grambulofl. 

The Princess was greatly relieved at the rescue, but 
somehow was not so joyful as one might have 
anticipated. She seemed as though she had some- 
thing on her mind— or heart. 

They all returned to Rufia in safety, and Princess 
Marie threw her mother into a great joy when she 
entered the hotel. The Princess X was very, very 
pleased to see her daughter safe by her side again. 
She kissed her and almost wept over her. 

" How did it all happen? ** she asked. 

The Princess told how she got there, but said little 
about Prince Alexander. 

" Sandro is very brave? " said the mother, looking 
keenly. 

Princess Marie merely said " Um. . . . When 
shall we go back home, mother? ... At once? " 

The mother paused, and in that pause understood. 

" Yes," she said. 




CHAPTER XIX 



Prince Alexander, Vera and Alexis went to the 
palace. They had all spent a day charged with big 
issues. 

" What does it all mean? " said Alexis, as they sat 
in the drawing-room. 

Prince Alexander shook his head. 

*' This is the kind of thing we have always to be od 
our guard against." 

" This time the guard was neglected? " 

" This time the affair was complicated." 

"At an3a:ate, you have managed to come out 
of it successfully, Sandro, thanks to . . . Herr 
Grambuloff." 

" Herr Grambulofi seems to arrive in time always," 
said Vera. 

" It is his virtue," said the Prince. 

" It is the attribute of such as Herr Grambuloff," 
added Alexis. " The men who move the earth are 
always in time, otherwise the earth wouldn't move." 

" I thought they had us," said the Prince. 

" It was touch and go," added Alexis. 

" What — ^how did you get there, Sandro? " Vera 

asked, some part of l^r being unsatisfied. 

"I heard someone had bolted with . . . the lady." 
230 
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"Who is she?" 

Sandro hesitated. 

"Someone travelling incognita. Her mother 
was very anxious the visit here should not be 
known." 

" Ah I " The exclamation was Vera's ; she seemed 
to have divined. 

" And someone bolted with her." 

"What for?" 

" I can't make out. Major Gruel brought me the 
message, and when I went to the place I found 
Katkin, the Russian agent." 

"We found Katkin also," said Alexis, and he 
looked at Vera, who shuddered. 

" I don't understand the man," said the Prince, 
" except, of course, that he is my bitter foe." 

" We understand him," said Alexis. " He has a 
consuming passion for Vera." 

The Prince started. 

"WhatI" 

" It is an old story," said Vera, quietly. 

" I remember," said the Prince. " How curious — 
that you should meet again here I " 

" It was more than curious up there/' said Alexis. 
'' This Katkin's feelings towards you and Vera would, 
if averaged, be quite respectable." 

Vera was still, but the Prince looked uncomfort- 
able. That Katkin should presume to hold Vera 
in tender regard annoyed Sandro: it seemed a 
desecration. 

" What happened up there? " he asked. 
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*^ We met M. Katkin, and somehow he had got 
hold of all the cards — ^hadnH he. Vera? " 

" Yes." She spoke without any feeling. 

*' I wonder what his game was? . . ." said the 
Prince, 

" You, partly." 

" Partly? " 

Alexis laughed. 

" In the room it was Vera. She reigned alone. 
Katkin knew you were under lock and key, I sup- 
pose, and so turned his attention to Vera." 

Sandro appeared much disturbed. 

"Vera! . . ." he repeated, and looked at her. 
" Did he annoy you? " 

Vera smiled a little wanly: she was tired. She 
looked towards Alexis. 

" Tell Sandro," she said. 

" I don't know that I have ever met this Russian 
gentleman before, Sandro, but he is worth recog- 
nition. Where does he date from? He is surely 
begotten of some wild Tartar tribe, or has borrowed 
sweeping lessons from Skobeloff, and thinks the 
world is to be had for the bludgeoning. He has a 
way Napoleonic, almost Titanic. He says ' Come,' 
and believes we come, and * Go,' and ensures some- 
body an exit. He is a mixture of Cromwell and 
Caesar Borgia. I fancy he would do well at the head 
of an army of revolutionaries, for he would stamp 
his foot and get the millennium instanter. He takes 
Moses as his model, and thinks Horeb the prettiest 
scene in history — ' he smote the rock and the waters 
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gushed forth.' He is also, somewhat of a devil, 
Sandro, this Katkin; what does he do here? " 

" Plots against me, principally." 

** Plots! — ^that man will do something. Some 
people are always plotting and never executing. 
This man is a Guy Fawkes, M. Guillotine, General 
Monk and Peter the Great roUed in one : he plots and 
executes. He had a pretty hand in all this business, 
I venture. Vera and I entered that place with the air 
of jaded travellers. He received us as Jad, the wife 
of Heber the Kenite, welcomed Sisera, barring, of 
course, the tent peg, for he has a masculine way, I 
assure you. He didn't wait for us to sleep before 
bringing out his carpentry. I think we both sat 
down, but, lest I might grow restless, he invited his 
men in to seciure me, and so I was bound, like a 
modem Prometheus would elect— doubtless prefer — 
to a dismal domestic chair." 

" Bound? " 

" Bound — ^with conmion but tough rope." 

Prince Alexander looked amazed. 

" And Vera? " he said at length. 

" Her turn came." 

" Not to be bound? " His eyes flashed and his 
attitude was hostile : but it pleased Vera, for she was 
watching him keenly. 

'* Bound . . . ahem! The word is good. Pre- 
cisely ... to be bound. Excellent! This Herr 
Katkin, Sandro, as I said, seems to have emotions of 
a cyclonic kind, for he put his pistol to Vera's head, 
so to speak, and said, ' Marry, or be glad to die.' " 
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"Marry!" 

"I suggested he was a connoisseur. Yes, he 
certainly mentioned marriage." 

"I don't understand," said the Prince, looking 
from Vera to Alexis, and Alexis to Vera. 

Vera smiled, as if to lighten the story. 

" Quite true," she said. " But wait." 

" Then we had a scene," continued Alexis; " Vera 
def3nng the monster. It was Uke Geoi^ge and the 
Dragon, Daniel in the Lions' Den, or Andromache 
in Captivity, winking. The Russian pressed his suit 
— I believe that is the correct phrase — ^with a vigour 
and deamess that no mortal could have bettered. 
Gentlemen have captured ladies from time im- 
memorial, but Katkin's method was robbed of a 
little romance, for he rode no barebacked horse, he 
fought no desperate fight, he swam no swollen stream, 
he dared no awful fate and took no fearful leap. I 
beUeve he only smiled once. His attitude was out- 
rageously modem. His ancestors in the fifteenth 
century have played this game often, and the gentle- 
man in a twentieth-century carcase indulged us with 
an interesting bit of atavism. It was Gengis Khan 
up to date. He took out his watch and produced a 
priest— one representing Time and the other Eternity, 
you notice. The question is : Given these data, how 
is a bride to escape? " 

Vera laughed. It was the first spark of merriment 
that had escaped from her since she had entered 
Pietro's Farm. 
The Prince looked dubious. The facts seemed 
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distasteful, but Alexis had such a gay manner and 
so light a wit that the ugly seemed banned. 

"What happened? " said Sandro: he was eager 
for the facts. 

. " One way, of course," said Alexis, " was to inform 
Polyphemus that the bride was already married, and 
consequently yesterday could not be again to-day. 
At midnight the gods themselves can't help the dead 
noon. That explanation had danger, obvious and 
awkward, for the gentleman, being impetuous, might 
have resorted to schemes that are best not even 
contemplated; and there was also a danger to my 
poor skull if the disappointed husband recalled the 
argiunents of his forefathers. Meanwhile, you will 
observe the priest standing and the watch ticking. 
. . . Vera then has an inspiration. Why not let 
David think Uriah the Hittite does not exist? Con- 
sidering David's views of Bathsheba the art is justi- 
fiable. Those who dig pits for others should quite 
properly fall in themselves. So Bathsheba protests, 
kicks, even bargains . . . think of her, Sandro." 

The Prince walked to where Vera was and sat 
beside her. 

"How horrible! " he said. "What a time you 
must have had! I remember now Ration's infatua- 
tion. ... So you didn't tell him you were married ? " 

" It wasn't necessary," she said. 

" It wasn't even advisable," said Alexis. 

" Go on," said Sandro. " Let me hear the rest of 
this story: it sounds pleasant. Katkin wanted to 
marry you, did he? " 
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He held her hand. She had a moment of content 

"The end is near," continued Alexis. "I was 
liberated. You were to be liberated." 

"I?" 

"Yes: the Prince of Denmark, rather Renaria. 
So this anthropomorphic whirlwind was willing to 
sacrifice you for the sake of the lady." 

" I am not surprised," said Sandro. " So the 
ceremony was performed? " 

" It was. The priest was weedy, but he seemed 
of the Order, and I saw Vera married a second time! " 

They laughed. They were hvelier, and the dis- 
comfiture of Katkin seemed a thing for merriment. 
The Prince turned to Vera. 

" Bigamist I " he said playfully. " M. Katkin will 
be wrathful." 

" He wanted to . . . keep his bride," said Alexis. 

That was a terrible thought, and they all seemed 
to shudder at it. 

" I wonder he let you go," said Sandro. 

" I would have fled or — " she nodded. 

" Still, he didn't keep you," said Sandro, who 
found the contemplation of such a contingency 
painful. 

" No. We flung distrust at him." 

Prince Alexander was perplexed. 

" How? " 

" We cast doubt upon his priest and wagged our 
heads at his ceremony. We cried *a trick,' and 
refused to be comforted." 

" And he was taken in? " 
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" We did it solemnly. Vera was superb; the scene 
is quite worth music. She hung drooping like a 
willow, with tenderness exhaling, and her speech was 
touching. If the marriage were a genuine marriage, 
and she was legally and properly married, she would 
go to her husband." 

The Prince laughed. 

" He deserved it," he said. 

Vera shivered. 

" All the same, I would not like to go through the 
scene again," she said. 

*' But Katkin, Sandro! Isn't it some satisfaction 
to know that man is duped? Isn't it gratifying to 
think he went head over heels into the pit he digged 
for others? " 

" What he would have done I don't know," said 
the Prince, " but I know that he hates me, that he 
intrigues against me daily, and he is capable of 
almost an}rthing." 

" WiU he do anything . . . desperate? " asked 
Vera, anxiously. 

*' He has failed before : he will fail again. I don't 
fear him, and let us laugh at his discomfiture while we 
may. Only ... we must be careful he does not 
try to harm you." 

Vera shrugged her shoulders. 

^' He can never do that/' she said. 

" Not even by marrying you," said Alexis, and he 
laughed. " The fall of the plotter." 

'' Mocked with his marriage," said the Prince. 

" After all, I think we got out of it very well," said 
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Vera ; and they all seemed in better spirits than they 
had been since Vera arrived in Rufia. 

Herr GrambuloS called and was shown in. 

He congratulated the Prince on his escape, ventured 
a gentle remonstrance respecting his rashness, and 
declared that matters were at a crisis. 

Alexis and Vera offered to withdraw, but the Prince 
begged them to stay, and Herr Grambuloff fdt no 
diffidence in speaking frankly concerning Renarian 
affairs. 

The letters of Nanoff were shown to the Prince, 
and he agreed with Grambuloff that the Alexis 
Guard should return to the capital at once, and that 
Grud, Slendereff and Tadislov should be arrested 
the moment Nanoff returned with the Guards. It 
was when the statesman was leaving that he flung 
the bombshell. 

He hesitated just before withdrawing, and then 
said, somewhat diffidently: 

**The . . . divorce, sir, was pronoimced this 
morning." 

Prince Alexander nodded: nobody spoke, and the 
silence was uncomfortable. 

Suddenly, however, Vera gave a httle cry, and the 
blood ran from her face, so that she looked like one 
about to die. 

'*This morning?" she said, her emotion being 
painful. 

'"This morning . . . G)untess," replied Gram- 
buloffy who always clung to the old title. 

Vera put her hands to her face and groaned, and 
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would have fallen but that the Prince rushed to her 
support and held her. She gave two cries, expressing 
an agony difficult to hear without great pain. 

Herr Grambulofif, thinking the mention of the 
divorce had upset her, discreetly withdrew. 

" Poor little woman! " he murmiured to himself. 
" Yet I thought she could have borne it better.** 

Even the shrewdest of us make grievous mistakes 
at times. 

Prince Alexander, too, did not catch the true 
inwardness of the scene. In his case the facts were 
sufficiently ugly without worrjdng about causes, and 
Vera*s grief stirred his own. Alexis divined the 
situation; he had time to observe and think. It 
came upon him with a start. 

'^ God in heaven! " he said, and Sandro looked at 
him. 

"Whatisit?" 

Alexis had lost his gaiety ; stark trouble was sitting 
on his face now. 

"The divorce took place this morning," he 
stammered. " Was the . . . marriage this afternoon 
legal?" 

It was the turn of the Prince to fed the bolt of 
emotion now. The marriage legal! • . . married to 
Katkin! . . . The situation was poignant, agon- 
ising, yet the uncertainty would make it last. It was 
Vera who spoke. 

" Oh, no! ** she said very plaintively, very humbly. 
It was like the appeal of one who has suffered mudi. 

Sandro pressed her to him. 
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" No! " he said almost fiercely. " No! It can't 
be. Well tear it up, if there was a marriage . . ." 
He stopped, feeling an ugly fact in front of him. He 
felt the need for heroism, and its uselessness. " At 
midnight the gods themselves cannot help the dead 
noon," Alexis had said. 

Vera groaned in anguish. Sandro kissed her. 

" You are mine, dear," he said. 

Her look was a blend of heaven and hell. 

Alexis touched the Prince on the shoulder. 

"'I will go, Sandro," he said. He had a fine 
instinct. 

" Very well. ... I will bring Vera." 

Alexis went out from the palace feeling the awful 
power of the thing that cannot be undone. 



CHAPTER XX 

WHERE A man's HEART IS, THERE ALSO IS HIS 
TREASURE 

Prince Alexander and Vera together felt as though 
some dreadful doom awaited them; something im- 
ponderable, yet of great weight, vague yet certain. 
She, bearing the burden, was cast down, and he stood 
like a helpless mariner who from the shore sees a 
ship go down in the stormy sea. 

" It can't be true, Sandro," she said at length, in 
a voice pathetic. 

" It can't be," he said. " It is too awful to be true. 
Besides," he added for comfort, " the whole affair is 
too preposterous. I don't know our divorce laws, 
but I am sure some flaw can be found. I don't 
think a marriage taking place so soon afterwards 
would be legal." 

She looked tragically into the future. 

" His wife ... I couldn't, Sandro." 

" You shan't," he said, coming to her side again. 
/* That shall never be, whatever else happens." 

" Yet if ... if I am really married ... oh, the 
thought is maddening! " 

" Don't think about it, dear." 

" Yet if I am his wife . . ." 

" Don't," he said. " You will never be his wife." 
g 241 
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She was silent a moment, but the obsession was 
too great. 

" I promised/' she said. 

He rose Uke one condemned. The thing-that- 
cannot-be-altered mocked him. Man is never jeered 
at so bitterly as by the inexorable. To a few extra- 
ordinary creatm-es laws are not bars but conveniences, 
and what most men bow to these strong men bend. 
But the exceptions colour the world and crack their 
whips over the march of humanity. Prince Alex- 
ander was an average man in wiU, and the fixed was 
to him imshakable. 

He stood by the fireplace while Vera stared before 
her. She could bear. It is woman's lot, and some 
can suffer with a patience that to the scoffer even 
seems to make a heaven inevitable. It was not that 
she sought trials — ^far from it. She did not seek 
trouble and ensue it. There are some women who 
seem to wallow in woe; they are usually of a dull 
mind and duller countenance, and the moment of 
their death is the only bright moment of their life. 
But Vera was of the sweet order that loved long and 
suffered much because she loved. She had had a 
trying married life — ^if the term can properly be 
applied to her lot — ^and after a great struggle had 
agreed to snap a cord that would loose her from one 
of the great joys of her being. That was sorrow 
enough, and now there came this phantom before 
her of being mated to a man she could not love. Of 
course that is the fate of many women, but it does 
not sweeten the earth nor lighten woman's path. 
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To Vera, too, this was bitterer than to many, for she 
was a woman of parts, of ability to fight her own 
way, and that gave her a vantage groimd of choice 
which is denied to many of her sisters. 

Mated to M. Katkin . . . 

The idea was horrible. A man can scarcely grasp 
her loathing. Death was preferable. How could 
she be a companion to one she hated? To see him 
daily, eat with him, walk with him, talk with him 
. . . wake with him. . . . Death was far preferable. 

And Prince Alexander? 

He was weighing the situation with some pain. 
Vera was the woman he had once promised to cherish 
and protect, and he had left her to follow the alluring 
temptation of a man's ambition. For his entry into 
Renaria, for his stay there, excuses could be found. 
But he could not face the fact of Vera married to 
Katkin while he tried to form an alliance with a 
Princess of a royal and influential house. True it is 
that amongst this life's enigmas " one shall be taken 
and the other left "; yet the justice that runs with 
a hasty whisper through the land torments the decent 
man who would advance himself by making others 
suffer. 

** The woman you love is married to a man she 
hates because of you . . ." 

He seemed to hear the accusing voice. Because 
of him? . . . Yes. If she had not been brought to 
Rufia she would not have met Katkin. Nay, if he 
(Sandro) had not asked Alexis to come to Ketro's 
Farm tUs hateful marriage could not have taken place. 
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Vera, his Vera of the violet eyes and the beautiM 
form, was to be held in close embrace and undeniable 
possession by another. The thought was torturing. 
It would be far easier to fight Katkin than th^ 
awful idea. 

" It can't be true," he said in a broken voice. 

" I wonder if the man was a priest." 

** Perhaps not. In any case I feel sure something 
was wrong that would invalidate the ceremony. It 
is strange how Katkin was prepared for such a thing, 
as he could not know you would go to Pietro's 
Farm." 

This is clear to the reader though obsciu-e to the 
Prince. 

" It sounded a genuine service . . . and he had 
rings." 

" I can't understand it," said the Prince. " The 
man didn't even know you were in Rufia." 

" Yes, he did. I met him the other day." 

"Ah! . . ." 

This little fact seemed to depress them. It had 
the weight of adversity behind it. 

" Yet," said the Prince, " he could not know you 
would go to Pietro's Farm." 

Somehow Vera was not comforted with this state- 
ment, which perplexed the Prince. She was op- 
pressed by the fact itself. The Prince was trying to 
understand it in the hope that it might be explained 
away. But he felt like one groping in the dark, with 
demons jeering at him, while one he loved was being 
hurled over an abyss. He felt that speech and action 
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at this moment were alike vain. Everything seemed 
to crumble to powder ; there was no firm foothold. 

'* This is hell/' he said quietly, feeling his impotence 
and the torture of the situation. 

Vera looked at him. His keen solicitude touched 
her, pleased her. It was some comfort to see that 
he still cared. The horror of the position had 
dissipated a little. It was as though the dark 
awfulness had given way to a judgment fierce and 
cruel, but something that could be seen clearly and 
faced squarely. And with this lifting of the darkness 
Sandro's love came to her as a sweet comfort. 

When he turned to look at her again he saw she 
was weeping. The tears were falling unheeded, and 
he went to her side and put his arm round her as if to 
give her shelter. 

" There will be a way out," he said comfortingly. 

She shook her head. She was not to be made 
sanguine without reason. 

*' Fate seems to have had a hand in it," she said. 

" Fate will improve matters then." 

**This morning the • . • divorce; this afternoon 
. . . the marriage. If only the times had been 
reversed! " 

" Ah, yes! " he said with a sigh. That is said so 
often. If only what was done could be undone, and 
what was left undone could be counted done! The 
very minutes seem to have their accountants. 

^* What shall I do? " she said at length, drying her 
tears and trying to face her position placidly. 

'* Don't distress yourself," he said. *' That comes 
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first. I will see Grambulofi, and he will make all 
inquiries, so that we may know whether the ceremony 
holds good. If it does, it must be revoked or 
cancelled." 

"Can it? "she said. 
• " Grambulofi can do a great deal — ^particularly if he 
is encouraged to outwit Katkin." 

She began to entertain a Uttle hope. 

" You understand, Sandro — ^it is impossible," she 
said, looking at him. 

" I understand," he repUed. *' It is impossible for 
me also. I could not bear it." 

She was glad to hear him talk like that. She did 
not look at him. It was something to know that he 
was beside her as he used to be. She fdt a reminis- 
cence of the past in his attitude and it soothed her. 

He was not restful, however. There was too much 
at stake. He had gone ahead in his fight with the 
world, and it was only at this moment he actually 
seemed to take stock of his position as it affected 
Vera. No man can stand alone. We are all depend- 
ent on others for^support or assistance of some kind. 
What we owe to others is an unknown quantity, but 
every now and again there is brought home to us the 
greatness of our debt to one or two particular people. 
We tremble at the bill. We had gone on selfishly 
piling up item after item, with no thought of recipro- 
city, no eye to Uability, just as a child takes meal 
after mesd and looks almost querulously at the 
appointed time for the next. 

It is not given to any man to weigh out evenly 
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the services he receives and those he renders. That 
is one of the pleasant riddles of humanity. Some 
receive with ease; others give with joy; and some 
imagine they owe no man anything. Many of these 
last are bankrupt, could they know it. 

It was a vision of " services rendered " that swept 
before Prince Alexander's ken as he sat beside Vera. 
He belonged to a caste that was prone to receive, and 
heritage has its weight. But just now he seemed to 
burst through the customs of Courts and to make 
straight for a free and imrestrained view of Ufe. The 
prospect astonished him. He was thinking of Vera, 
of course. He stood upon the eminence of his Ufe 
and saw Vera beside him. Truly, at first there had 
been a giving and receiving that had shed a joy over 
both of them. But afterwards? When the Prince 
came to Rufia to wear a crown. ... He began to 
see matters in their proper light. He had climbed 
where allurement stood, and Vera had been obliged 
to remain behind. There were a thousand things to 
be said, of course, but the facts stood out ugly and 
clear like lone, dark rocks on a wreck-bound coast. 
Save that he lost her he was the only gainer by the 
divorce; and it was to beg him to accept this service 
that she had come to Rufia, and through this visit 
had fallen into the hands of Katkin. 

" Oh! " The Prince could not restrain the 
articulation and he rose as he made it. Vera looked 
at him anxiously. 

Prince Alexander had not spared himself in his 
retrospect, neither did he flinch from its sentence. 
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Vera could not be thrown to the wolves to provide 
him with a short cut to glory. He felt ashamed at 
what had been contemplated. It had seemed so 
specious before, and Herr Grambuloff had pleaded so 
well for Renaria, there was perhaps some excuse 
for the line of action that had been proposed. But 
now, all was changed. Katkin had gone out in the 
night, as it were, and sowed tares. 

The Prince made his resolve. Renaria might claim 
him, but no woman save Vera should. No princess, 
even of the house of the highest, should tempt 
him. 

He gave a httle laugh. He felt mocked. It was 
when Vera was trapped and gathered into another's 
fold that he ventured into heroic strains. But he 
was earnest. He knew he felt his resolves and 
meant them, and that they were well worth cherishing. 

He turned to Vera and sat beside her. 

" We must find a way out of this somehow," he 
said. 

She looked at him without speaking, for she knew 
from his manner there was more in the words than 
her ears could gather. She felt the warmth in them, 
and tingled with anticipation. 

" I can't let you go, Vera," he said. 

She looked at him tenderly, a shade reproachfully. 
It seemed almost a mockery to speak Uke that now. 

" I mean," he said, " you shall be my wife or I 
will have none." 

The bitter-sweet seemed her full measure then. 
Why all this now ? The phrase flew to her lips, but 
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got no farther. She was always thinking of others, 
and found it very hard to utter reproaches. 

^^ It is when we lose something we find how much 
it is to us. I don't see a way out at present, but 
Katkin must not have you." 

" Oh, yes. Save me from him, Sandro." 

" Well make a way there. Grambulofi will find 
something. And then . . ." 

"Then . . ." She spoke the word as though she 
were adrift on the sea and cried " A sail ! " Then . . . 
why, this referred to the future! 

He nodded. 

" I thought Renaria would satisfy me. It may do 
that still, but it shall not annihilate me. I was to 
marry again." He laughed sardonically and its 
bitterness was music to her. " Marry again," he 
repeated. "There are things required of one that 
may be distasteful but must be endured, but they 
should not involve others." 

She felt he was scourging himself, and wished to 
break the accusation. 

" Still, it was not as if we were living together : we 
were separated." 

" Yes. But that won't affect me now. I don't 
owe Renaria more than my life. I don't owe it 
yours. No, dear — ^you or nobody." 

He took her in his arms and she went a willing 
captive; she almost wept in her joy. 

" What will you do? " she said, when he released 
her. 

" First see that Katkin can't come near you." 
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" Suppose? "... she said, and he guessed the rest. 

" Providence can*t have condemned you to that," 
he said. 

She shook her head. 

" The law," she murmured. 

" Let us forget Katkin and the law," he exclaimed. 
^* I have you again and shall let no man take you from 
me. I shall not marry. . . . That . . . that was 
she, Vera, I suppose." 

*' I guessed it," she said, looking timidly. 

'* Grambuloff suggested a German, so I . . . sup- 
pose it might have been Princess Marie. . . . Good 
God! " He got up and shook himself. "Yes, it 
w#uld have been she. . . . But it will be you, 
dear," and he dropped on his knee beside her. 

" I daren't hope," she said. 

"Neither should I encourage you. Perhaps I 
should not encourage myself. But you women have 
instincts, so you will understand me when I teU you 
I feel somehow that this darkness will soon give way 
to Ught. It may be I am deluding myself, but if so, 
I don't mind. Before Katkin shall take you I will 
do desperate things; and there shall be no * advan- 
tageous marriage ' " — ^he rolled the words with scorn. 

" You must not forget Renaria," she said, not 
wishing to be carried to too great a height. 

" I shan't. To-day's doings have cleared the air. 
I am pledged to Renaria, and I will not betray that 
trust : but neither will I betray you." 

" I am happy," she said. 

" You deserve it." 
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She shook her head. 

" I shall be content to get happiness without 
merit." 

" Those who get it earn it, I fancy." 

His resolution and optimism had cheered them 
both. The gloom which had encircled them at the 
thought of the afternoon's marriage ceremony had 
gone, and in its place there was a gladness and a joy 
most sweet. Vera was thrilled by it, for its im- 
expectedness gave it additional force and charm. 
Sandro flung himself about in a wild delight and 
played the lover to her once again. 

With the vibrant notes of Vera's melodious voice 
echoing in his ears, with her beauty before him and 
Paradise in her eyes, Sandro forgot the divorce. He 
revelled in the present. Uncomfortable twinges 
came occasionally, but he thrust them away, cherish- 
ing the hopeful instead. 

He told her of his doings and who the men were 
who were writing their names in Renarian history. 

" Every man must do something," she said. 

"Ought." 

" I meant a man with decent ambitions. Rising 
is natural, else how should we get to heaven? " 

" We might find it on the level earth sometimes. I 
am not so sure . . . now, that this great desire to 
stand on mountain tops is always a safe guide to 
happiness. Note the number of accidents." 

" Some are reckless: some climb too high." 

"He is a wise man who knows when he has 
reached his siunmit." 
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"" A good many only find it out when they are 
tumbling off it.'* 

He laughed. 

" He is a very sensible man who, having found 
happiness, sticks to it/' he said, and he put an ann 
round her. ** There is nothing to beat happiness, 
dear." 

She paused for a moment; then her heart 
prompted: 

"No." 

She saw clearly that where his heart was, there 
also was his kingdom. 

They were silent in their ecstasy. The moment 
was rapture. Yet there was a haunting look in both 
of their eyes at odd moments. They were Uke those 
condemned aristocrats who jested and laughed before 
going to the guillotine. 

Katkin and his marriage ceremony. ... It was 
a spectre of awful import and not to be exorcised by 
an incantation. 

But laughter and tears, joy and sorrow, triumph 
and disaster, as they circled round Prince Alexander 
and Vera Dinolin as lovers, were flung headlong 
away by the sudden appearance of Dimitri, the 
Prince's valet. 

He had knocked loudly at the door and opened it 
precipitously. 

" Oh, Highness f " he said, looking scared. " The 
palace is surrounded." 



CHAPTER XXI 

SHOWING THAT IT IS BETTER TO DEAL WITH 
VANITY THAN CRAFT 

The Prince did not answer at once. The wildness of the 
man's appearance and his message were both startling. 

Vera turned pale. She read disaster by instinct. 

Sandro was not inclined to excitement now and 
spoke calmly. 

" Well? Surrounded by what? The fresh air? " 

His mood inclined him to merriment. 

"Soldiers. They have come to attack Your 
Highness." 

" They have come again,'* said Vera, in a terrified 
tone, grasping the truth. 

" Impossible! . . . Surrounded! . . . Mon- 
strous! Where are they? " he said. He knew some 
of the possibilities of Rufia. 

" In the gardens. Your Highness." 

"What do they want?" 

" They have come to take Your Highness — save 
yourself, sir — " 

" Sandro! " said Vera. " These men have got the 
soldiers with them this time." 

" Save yourself, sir," said Dimitri, his hands flung 
up in an appealing attitude. " They may kill you." 
The man was greatly alarmed. 

" They won't," said the Prince, quietly. He did 
not wish to alarm Vera. " See that all the shutters 
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are kept closed and the doors barred. Hide, Dimitri, 
and escape if you can — " 

"Save yourself, sir," said the man, almost 
pathetically, for he loved his master. 

Prince Alexander was fully cognisant of the danger: 
and Vera's pale face made him suffer. 

" Go quickly," he said to Dimitri, " and see to the 
doors and windows — ^lock the doors of all the rooms, 
so that they can't get easily into the passages, then 
come back here." 

Dimitri rushed to do his master's bidding. 

" Save yourself, Sandro," said Vera, with alarm ring- 
ing in her voice. " They won't touch me — ^a woman." 

" I won't trust them," he said. " It is sudden. 
Wait a moment here while I get a look at the 
wretches." 

He ran quickly to a little room, from the window 
of which he could overlook the garden without being 
observed. He saw enough to let him realise the 
seriousness of the situation. There, in the broad 
drive that was in the front of the palace, he saw the 
forms of moving men, armed. 

This was not a plot like other plots. This was 
force, and Prince Alexander was a prisoner. 

The sight shocked him. He was a Renarian once 
mor^ : a man with ambition, a fighter, and he saw 
some of his hopes crashing on the ground. He had 
the healthy man's disUke of defeat. He was not 
afraid, he was hurt. He had the feeling of the man 
who has done his best and finds himself spumed. He 
had the additional disadvantage of being helpless. 



I 
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He understood the situation now, for Grambuloff*s 
explanation had made all dear. This accounted for 
the rumour of Servians arming : this was the plot that 
had got rid of the Alexis Guard. The men outside 
were the Struma Regiment, and they had clearly 
been won over to his enemies. 

If he could only escape from their clutches and 
rejoin some of the loyal troops these rebels might 
be dispersed. . . . Wild thoughts! ... It was a 
wild time. 

But there was Vera to be considered. He had one 
moment of fear as he thought of her. What would 
these men do if they gained access to the palace — ^and 
they could not be denied that. With their passions 
roused and hcense given them there was no knowing 
the boundary of their destruction. 

There came the sound of many voices and thenashot. 

The Prince hastened back to Vera, who seemed 
anxious and yet relieved at the sight of him. 

" You must escape, Vera, somehow," he said quickly. 

"And you?" 

" m come if I can." 

" Escape, Sandrol " she said appealingly. 

They were interrupted by the noise of the servants 
of the household running about and crying loudly. 

Sandro hesitated a moment. Escape was not 
merely a matter of planning; execution had some- 
thing to say. 

There came now the sound of hatchets and heavy 
hammers beating on the doors and crashes of windows. 
Tb^s^ sownds terrified the servants inside the palace. 
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and they ran together like a group of mad animals, 
stopping every now and then in a small comer as if 
for security, but shrieking and running away the next 
when the Imocking on the doors or the smashing of more 
glass seemed to portend an imminent entrance. 

Dimitri rushed in. 

" Run, Highness, run ! " he cried anxiously. " They 
vdll soon be in. I have locked all I could, but they 
are smashing everything.*' 

The Prince nodded. 

" I shall not forget you, Dimitri. I want to get 
this lady out first. Get me a revolver. TeD the 
servants to hide or give themselves up — I don't 
think they will be hurt at all. Don't let them know 
where I am, so that they can tell at once all they 
know." 

Dimitri rushed without a word to get his master a 
revolver. 

"Sandro, is there no way out?" asked Vera, 
trying to speak calmly. 

" Yes — ^there is a secret passage." 

" Take it at once." 

" Perhaps," he said. " You must go. Ill come 
with you if I can, but I daren't trust you, dear, like 
that. These fiends, after to-day's work, might — 
O God! what am I to do? " He b^an to fear for 
her greatly. There was Katkin to be reckoned with, 
and he was probably with the rebels. 

" Don't fear for me," said Vera. " It's you they 
want." 

" But they may wreak their vengeance on you. 
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These men are not to be trusted. It was Gruel who 
tried to shoot you — " 

Vera, however, was strangely calm. The conmion 
danger, perhaps, accounted for it. 

" But this secret passage — " 

" Well try it." 

"Can*t you disguise yourself somehow? " she asked. 

He gave a little ironic grunt. 

" There is no disguise for me," he said, and the 
moment he had spoken a thought occurred to him. 
" But you," he said. " That's the way," he shouted 
the next minute. " Dimitri! Dimitri! " 

"Yes, sir," replied that faithful man, who was 
standing by the door listening. 

" I want a disguise for this lady— quick." 

" Yes, sir." 

Dimitri was one of those faithful men who are 
egregiously useful because they anticipate one's 
wants. He savedtime, and at this particular juncture 
it was an inestimable service. He seemed to have 
no sooner gone than he was back with his arms full of 
clothes, which he threw down on the ground and then 
sorted with great rapidity, flinging a dress here, a coat 
there, a tunic on this chair and a man's pair of trousers 
on that. He had brought a most promiscuous lot. 

Prince Alexander ran his eye over them at once. 

"Choose, Vera," he said. "Anything that will 
disguise you well . . . this old dress . . . this 
coat . . ." 

Vera picked the things up quickly. An old dress 
on her would have betrayed her more than disguised 
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her. She picked up a red Kalpak and a print jacket 
without sleeves, and a white shirt. 

" What are these? " she asked. 

The Prince shook his head. 

" No good — ^they're for a man." Then he stopped. 
" I wonder. . . . Try it," he said suddenly. " It 
will be just the thing. It's the dress of a Macedonian 
and would not only disguise you perfectly but the 
soldiers would let you pass through them. The 
trousers, Dimitri! " 

Dimitri quickly found the rest of the suit, and 
putting the things together the Prince explained to 
Vera how to put them on; then he and Dimitri left 
the room, and for a minute or two ran to see that the 
interior doors were all well fastened, so that progress 
through the palace would be no speedy matter for the 
invaders. These latter were very noisy now. Their 
voices were no longer hushed outside, and their cries 
for admittance were made with imdisguised vehemence. 
The knocking stiQ went on, for the principal entrance 
had not only stout doors, but also an iron gate inside. 
Still, even tiiat would not keep out rescdute men long. 

The Prince, while waiting for Vera to dress, drew 
a plan on a piece of paper. The presence of Vera 
disturbed him greatly. He feared the vengeance of 
these men, and the vengeance of men in the Balkans 
is not a thing to be lightly treated of. Her escape was 
risky, but it was something worth risking. To hide 
was more dangerous, for these ruffians were capaU« 
of burning the place to find their quarry. 

Vera came out. There was no time for admiration, 
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but the role she assumed evoked it. Her hsdr was 
gathered under a Kalpak. She wore over the white 
shirt the sleeveless print Jacket. A very broad 
scarlet waistband encircled her waist, and the rest 
of her attire consisted of a very ample pair of dark 
blue trousers, white stockings and sandals. 

" Perfect! " said Sandro. " A gun, Dimitri! " 

Armed— but certainly nervous " under arms " — Vera 
was now led quickly by the Prince to the secret passage. 
It was a poor thing, for the architect had not been 
able to go outside the confines of the palace grounds. 
Still, it allowed an escape from the building. 

" When you come up from the steps at the other 
end," said Sandro, as they walked along, ** you will 
have to make for the main entrance." 

" What will you do? " she asked eagerly. 

"Hide: it is my only chance. I can't escape. 
The palace is surrounded, and there is at least more 
than one good hiding-place. If I can remain hidden 
long enough you may save me if you can get through. 
This paper will show you how to get to Herr Gram- 
buloff 's house in case you don't remember. Go there 
quickly, tell him what has happened. Say that I 
shall hide'as long as possible, and he is to do whatever 
he thinks best imder the circumstances." 

" I can't leave you, Sandro," Vera said. 

" And I can't keep you, dear. We might hide, but 
I fear not. And I could not bear to see you fall into 
the hands of these men when their passions are 
roused. I think you may escape. There may be 
some Macedonians amongst the men outside, in which 
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case your escape may be easy. Walk round the 
palace grounds — ^we shall come out amongst the trees, 
and then walk boldly through them out of the gates. 
If one of the soldiers stops you, put a piece of moaey 
in his hand at once." The Prince gave her some 
coins. " They are all susceptible to money," he said. 
^'And if you are in danger ... if they take you 
prisoner, say you will lead them to me at once. 
Promise. . . . You have only to call ^ Sandro,' and 
I will come at once from any hiding-place." 

" I can't leave you," she said. 

" You must. You are my only chance. If you 
get to Grambulofi all may be saved." 

They had reached the end of the passage. They 
came into a kind of tool-house, and here Sandro put 
his hands on her and stopped. 

" I must leave you here. Vera — ^promise." 

" I will do my best," she said evasively. There 
was the chance she might do Sandro good service: 
might save him. 

He shook his head: he wanted the promise that she 
would call him if she were taken. 

" Quick, dear, or I cannot let you go." 

She was not a foolish woman. 

** If I am in danger I will call you," she said. 

He kissed her. 

" I wiU come." 

They had no time to waste: just a moment to let 
each other see the blessed truth that they still loved 
each other, that they ran a danger, and that the 
night held perils for them both; but if the day 
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dawned kindly on them love would be still strong in 
the morning. 

" Go back, Sandro," she said. " I can find the 
way." She meant to succeed if possible. 

He watched her figure move in the darkness till it 
disappeared behind the trees. She had played her 
part bravely for his sake. 

Prince Alexander tinned and hastened along the 
passage. The noise in the palace was of a riotous 
order. There were shouts and cries diverse and 
screams. The tramping of men, the clash of steel as 
swords rang on doors, and occasional shots disturbed 
this modem building mightily. 

Dimitri was waiting faithfully. 

" They are in," he said, his face showing relief as 
he caught sight of his master. "Won*t Your 
Highness hide? " 

"Yes, Dimitri. The throne-room — are they 
there yet? " 

" No, Your Highness. Most of them have come 
through the windows and they are fast in the rooms." 

The crashing of doors, the shouts, and the running 
feet were, however, indexes that the time for hiding 
even was fast slipping away. 

The Prince and Dimitri ran. In the throne-room 
were eight large pillars of Ionic order. They were 
apparently supportSj but one of them was more. 
About eight feet high was the bottom of a door which 
opened to allow a man to enter and stand straight up, 
and the honeysuckle ornament gave him fresh air 
and an opportunity to look round. The Prince found 
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some difficulty in opening the aperture, and the 
blatant noises of the rioters were not conducive to a 
calm view of the situation. However, the steel door 
opened, and by the aid of Dimitri and a chair the 
Prince managed to crawl into the pillar and take his 
stand on the interior pegs that ran from the tc^ to 
the bottom. 

" ffide, Dimitri! " said the Prince. " Go to my 
bedroom and get up the chimney; there is a place 
to stand." 

^' God save your Highness! " said Dimitri, and he 
rushed away. 

And Vera? 

She walked hurriedly, then very slowly through the 
grounds of the palace, seeing with horrible vividness 
the men in front, who smoked and chatted and 
shouted and lolled, while torches blazed and sounds 
of battering and smashing rent the night. 

When she approached the entrance she hesitated. 
The gates were thrown wide open and men seemed 
g(Hng out and coming in without let or hindrance. 
This plunge into the enemy's stream was hard to 
make, but Vera knew when the course called. She 
stepped out from the trees, assumed as careless an 
air as possible, and walked towards the gate. 

Her feet seemed light as air; she scarcely knew 
she touched the ground, and fancied her gait was that 
of a reveller. Fortunately she had had many a trying 
walk, andshe might have recognised old symptoms had 
she been able to think of nothing but saving Sandro. 

She thought she was through and almost triumphed 
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at the simplicity of it all— «uch a human weakness ! — 
when a man stopped her. He said something in a 
language she didnot understand, and that was bafiSing. 
Shedutchedhermoney: thathadauniversallanguage. 
She pressed the coins on the man and he looked 
at her, probably mistaking her for one of the Princes' 
guards endeavouring to escape from trouble. 

Again she thought she was safe, and was preparing 
to run, when a hand was laid on her shoulder and 
again barbaric sounds were pom'ed in her ears. She 
tried to look stem and go ahead, but the man turned 
her round. 

His speech was unintelligible. 

She saw that money was useless in this case for she 
recognised the man who had pointed the revolver at 
her in Pietro's Farm. 

It was Gruell 

He did not recognise her at first and gabbled in 
Renarian. 

She did not want him to keep her there till others 
came, and so said in German: 

*' What do you want with me? I should think you 
have enough on hand." 

He looked at her curiously and closely and then 
laughed. 

" Himmd I it's the woman from the farm." He 
laughed again and Vera bolted, the opportunity 
seeming splendid. 

But he caught her and held her by the arm. 

'' Who are you? " he said, speaking in German, 
*^ and in the name of Heaven, who's your tailor? " 
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'^Caart ^^m bdftxm Eke a gentleoian? " she said, 
and vir& cmleHt ios^^ stiiM± Ins weak spat ''I 
tsak TOKlD be an oficcr." 

Grad% ^anhr was mnneasiiiafale. He stifieoed 
UoBcif at OBoe. 

^ So I anL but that doeso t hiiider me from looking 
St a prem- wqbbb. ... I vodastand now/' he 
' tW other was the maid or — Heaven above! 

til - -- ,7,11 » 

** Sir! * Vcxa gaged the man to a nicety. 

He lap^bed. ^ I apologise,'' he said. '' And so 
Ton aie a friend al the Foreigner's. Well, he wants 
one to-night, I assure yoo. He is bidding good-bye 
to Renazia to-ni^iL'' 

** Shame on yoo," said Vera. 

^ What do yoQ know about Renaria? Wewantno 



'^LetmegOL" 

** No, pretty one." 

*^ I didnt think yon would waste yom* time with a 
wtxnan when there was brave work to be done." 

^ That's tme. Yon know I nearly shot you this 
afternoon. I apologise. I was wild at the time. 
You are better out of this." 

He had let go her arm. 

*' Good-ni^t ! " shouted Vera, and she ran .through 
the gates. 
Gruel stood looking after her. 

** Dam pretty woman! " he said. And he looked 
after her till she disappeared. 



CHAPTER XXII 

HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST 

It was fortunate for Vera that Grad rather than 
Katkin met her at the gate. Katkm was not far 
away. He happened to be further up the drive, 
nearer to the front of the palace, and Vera had 
escaped him by hugging the walls. 

What a meeting there would have been! One 
almost longs to linger on the thought of such a meet- 
ing, only it promises such discomfort. Would Katkin 
have desisted from his attacks on the Prince at Vera's 
pra3^r? It is not likely. Katkin was an egotist. 
He, too, played for the two great stakes, love and 
ambition. He had secured Vera by desperation, and 
he meant to work out his worldly salvation by similar 
methods. 

This night's work was his. Without him it had 

never been. His had been the brain that schemed 

it all : his even were the reports which had been sent 

from Servia to delude the Prince. He was riotously 

anxious to-night, for other plots hitherto had failed 

and much was staked on this. The afternoon's 

adventure at Pietro's Farm had played its part in 

hastening matters, for Gruel, Slendereff and Tadislov 

could no longer pretend to be friendly to the Prince, 

and without them the revolution might fizzle out for 

want of leaders. 
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The afternoon had been an oblation to his passion; 
the evening was to be sacrificed to his other sdf. 
It is the battle between the two that always makes so 
interesting a drama. But now there was merdy 
the scene of action. Katkin was hunting to-night, 
and he was determined his quarry should not escape 
this time. 

Renaria was to be Renarianised: that was his fiat 
And the fools who did his work called themselves 
patriots. To make some scoundrelism attractive it 
is sufficient to call it patriotism. 

So Katkin triumphed. 

The scene in and about the palace was full of colour 
and movement. The soldiers were roimd the waDs 
outside, and there was a numerous body of them in 
the drive that faced the palace front. But it was the 
men inside the building who gave the peculiar stamp 
to the scene. License was granted them and they 
made use of it. They were men reasonably wdl 
disciplined, but not capable of great restraint. When 
they had effected an entrance into the building their 
thoughts seemed bent on destruction. They cried 
out — ^following the lead of their officers — ^for " The 
Rustemburger," which was what Tadislov and Co. 
thought a term of reproach. It was of course 
nothing of the kind, but people of inferior intellect 
are easily moved by an intonation of the voice, and 
think that a sneer makes a thing contemptible. Wise 
men know better. 

These Renarians yelled for their " Rustemberger," 
but went for anything or anybody who promised a 
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point of impact. Was there a suit of armour in the 
way? The knightly rehc of past ages went down 
with a crash before the onslaught of the modem yokel. 
The shield and various parts were trampled on, 
smashed and thrown through the window amidst 
shouts of triumph and satisfaction. When a door 
wanted forcing it was battered joyfully. In fact the 
men seemed to long to find the doors fastened so 
that they might reap much enjoyment. In this 
respect they were not disappointed. 

Whole panes of glass seemed to have a look of 
bravado to these stout warriors. 

" Comrades," said one, "look! " 

A few in the speaker's vicinity looked and yet 
scarcely saw. 

" What? " 

"What! That bit of glass; it isn't broken." 

This was wit, humour and amusement in a breath, 
and the handy things — one of them was a dock — 
that assailed and helped to demolish that poor pane 
of glass might make the judicious grieve, but would 
certainly make the injudicious laugh. They were a 
kind of merry savages that ran pell-mell through the 
corridors and rooms of this palace ; though they were 
capable of striking ugly blows if chances were too 
prominent. 

When they got into the kitchen they regaled them- 
selves in many ways on many things. The eatables 
quickly disappeared, and what one man found too 
cumbersome he quickly flung through the window 
for the birds or his comrades outside; or he threw 
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it on the fire» or stamped on it. And when the pro- 
visions had been exhausted and the men f dt refreshed, 
the kitchen implements and utensils became orna- 
mental adjuncts of their accoutrem^it. Men went 
with saucepans on their heads, meat covers in their 
hands, and the ordinary crockery was divided without 
stint 

This was one party. 

There were otiiers who were just as wanton, bat 
being led by an officer kept more to the trail and to 
the matter in hand. 

Slendereff, Tadislov and Gruel were very quickly 
in the palace, and for a Uttletime they quietly directed 
which doors were to be burst in, putting a few men 
at this and a few at that, and so on. But as they 
began to go through the palace and met with no 
resistance nor trace of the Prince they became noisier 
and independently enterprising. 

" The Rustemburger ! Come on, men ! *' and Gruel, 
with a revolver in his hand, rushed from room to room, 
from staircase to staircase, with enei^ and desire. 

He was followed by eager men who ransacked every 
room diligently. Furniture was upset, beds were 
thrown about, all doors were open. Except a man 
had an exceptionally good hiding-place he had little 
chance of keeping undiscovered while these men 
roamed about. 

Slendereff and Tadislov each led little parties, and 
now and again these men met each other as they 
went from room to room. 

" Seen him? " 
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"No." 

"No trace?" 

"No." 

" He can*t have escaped . . ." 

" Impossible. He's hiding somewhere! " 

"Come along, men! Come and root out the 
Rustemberger. Pitch the Foreigner out! Renaria 
for Renarians! " 

There came several grunts from the men, which 
might have been mistaken for cheers, and the men — 
willing enough— continued their work, both with 
thoroughness and delight. 

Suddenly shrieks, not of joy or mere excitement, 
but of dread, went ringing through the anarchy of the 
palace. 

Those who did not understand stopped for a 
moment to listen. The shrieks were repeated and 
some of the listeners felt odd, for the cries were 
thrillingly imcanny. Gruel was among the bedrooms 
on the top storey and he listened. 

" What is it? " he said. " Go and see Gramoff." 

One of the men went downstairs, and as he went 
the pitiful cries became less intense but more dis- 
tinguishable. They were clearer, yet more hushed. 

They came from the servants of the palace, who 
had huddled together in one of the cellars and been 
discovered by soldiers. Fortimately the rogues who 
played such reckless havoc with the furniture did not 
seem to be moved to a bloodthirsty fury. After all, 
when the many pursue the one, and that one happens 
to be no particular enemy, very little animosity can 
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be roused, and pursuers under such circumstances are 
more likely to behave like fools than ruffians. 

Some of the girls were quickly seized by some of 
the adventurous and, it is feared, kisses were taken— 
or should it be given? — ^without so much as a " by- 
your-leave." But happily there were no blows, 
although the cries came from the heart, for the 
servants of both sexes were all afraid. 

Slendereff hastened to the spot and soon chased 
the stricken group upstairs to the throne-room. It 
may have been chance that led him to station them 
there, or perhaps the size and convenience of the room 
decided him. But having got them there he began to 
endeavour to make use of them. 

Qutching one man by the arm he asked: 

"Where's the Prince?" 

" Don't know, sir.*' 

" Where is he? " repeated Slendereff, pointing 
his revolver slowly at the man's eyes, which led to a 
great shrieking on the part of some of the servants 
and to the fainting of two of them. 

" Keep them quiet," said Slendereff to some of his 
own men. ** Answer," he said to the man whose arm 
he held. 

But the man— he was the footman— was white and 
dumb with fear. He shook his head. 

Slendereff shook him. 

"Speak! Where is he? " 

" I don't know," the man managed to mutter, 
looking all the while as if he were going to collapse. 

Slendereff saw that if the man knew he would teD 
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in very fear, so he let him go and tried one of the 
women. But she dropped on her knees and screamed 
and finally went into hysterics before Slenderefi could 
say a word to her. 

The attack on the palace had been quite successful, 
but the capture of the Prince had so far been a failure, 
and by this time, not only were Slenderefi, Gruel and 
Tadislov beginning to feel annoyed, but so also was 
Katkin. 

He had been waiting outside to see the Prince 
driven away in captivity, and no Prince came. M. 
Katkin ceased waiting and came inside the palace. 
The schemes even to-night did not seem to work out 
so easily as had been anticipated. Some people 
blame the schemes when they go wrong, others blame 
anybody, and a few, possessed of wisdom, blame 
themselves. " DonH expect too much *' and " make 
quite sure " are good rules for plotters. In this case 
a little too much had been expected. The Prince 
could scarcely walk into the arms of his foes. 

Katkin entered the throne-room as the girl went 
into hysterics. Slenderefi explained matters, and 
Katkin wanted to question the servants. But as 
they knew nothing they could tell nothing, and so 
nothing was gained by frightening or cajoling them. 
Fortunately they were not otherwise molested. One 
of the maids suggested that she thought the Prince 
was about the throne-room, but could give no clearer 
information. 

Meanwhile, the soldiers exploring the palace were 
heard smashing this, upsetting that, singing snatches 
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of songs, and every now and then one of them would 
put his head through a window and shout words of 
greeting to his comrades outside. 

And Prince Alexander was in the middle of it all 
and saw much, for the lights were all turned on in the 
throne-room, and through the honeysuckle on the 
column the Prince got a splendid view of what went 
on before him. 

Slenderefi and Katkin were soon joined by Gruel 
and Tadislov, and they were all feeling very angiy 
that they had not yet succeeded in capturing the 
Prince. 

" He hasn't gone, surely? " said Gruel. 

" No,'' said Katkin. 

" Then where is he? " 

" Here — somewhere.' 

"Where?" 

" Hiding.' 

They all gnmted: they knew he was hiding. 

" Is it any use twisting those people? " asked 
Tadislov, referring to the servants. 

Slenderefi shook his head. 

" I've tried them," he said. 

" They know nothing," added Katkin. 

" We must go on looking," said Slenderefi. 

So they turned about again, urging their men on 
with threats, with blows even, and with encourage- 
ments. The furniture was re-tossed; and the men 
went again from one room to another seeking 
diligently. 

Ilie men began to get boisterous and the servants 
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to lose their fear, and when some of the soldiers 
appeared with frsnng-paos in their hands and sauce- 
pans on their heads, the poor timorous creatures, 
who before had shrieked in terror of their Uves, 
began now to laugh consumedly. 

There was a diversion soon. Tadislov's men had 
the honour of a capture. With shouts, almost of 
triumph, they rushed into the throne-room, dragging 
with them a man. 

It was Dimitri. 

Katkin and Gruel were in the room, and Slendereff 
came almost at once. 

" IVe got somebody,*' said Tadislov, cheerily. " I 
knew I could put my hands on somebody if only I 
could keep at it long enough. They won't escape me. 
He knows, I'm sure." 

The servants, and even the soldiers in the room, 
became quiet all at once. A hush fell on all and some 
trembled with anxiety. Dimitri seemed as a man 
amongst desperate enemies, for somehow they all 
guessed that he knew where the Prince was. Per- 
haps it was because he had hid by himself, or his 
attitude betrayed him. He looked like a man who 
wouldn't tell; he was one of those who are faithful 
unto death. 

Some of the servants who had come more in con- 
tact with him than the others were moved at the 
sight of him in the hands of these incalculable men. 
One of them — ^the footman— crossed himself and 
prayed quietly. 

Dimitri's mien was dignified. For one thing, he 
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knew he was in the presence of his master, and for 
another, his fidelity held him upright as though he 
leaned against a rock. 

Tadislov was almost dancing near him. 

** Up the chimney he was. But I knew nobody 
would escape me. Ill root them out. Ill make the 
Rustemberger jump from his hiding-place. Where 
is he, scullion? " 

Dimitri scarcely moved a musde. He was looking 
fixedly at one of the soldiers, who had got a frying-pan 
in one hand, a stock-pot in the other, and a saucepan 
on his head. The man was clean shaven but dirty, 
with feeble eyes and a lolling mouth; but Dimitri 
was ^ad to look at something that would hold his 
attention a Uttle because he did not want to cast his 
eyes towards a certain piUar. 

Tadislov looked at Dimitri, then shook him. 

" Did you hear? " he said. " Where's your 
master? He is your master, I suppose? *' 

" Who? " 

" The Prince— the cursed Foreigner." 

Dimitri did not answer, and Tadislov drew back his 
sword. A woman screamed, but most of the soldiers 
and the servants held their breath. 

Katkin put his hand on Tadislov's arm. 

"Don't strike," he said quietly. "This man 
knows and we must get the truth out of him some- 
how." 

Dimitri overheard: perhaps Katkin meant that he 
should. But the truth was not to come from Dimitri, 
for he, recognising that these men meant to use him 
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in a maimer that might force him miwillingly to 
betray his master, swiftly drew something from his 
pocket. He stepped a yzid away from Katkin, and 
cried with a loud voice — a trifle too loud : 

" God save Prince Alexander! *• 

Then he plunged a knife in his heart and fell. 

There were screams from the servants, shouts of 
incoherency from the soldiers. Katkin rushed to the 
fallen man, while Tadislov hung back. 

""He is dead,'' said Katkin, and he looked at 
Tadislov with contempt. " Why couldn't you wait ? 
Do you want to fool everything? " 

Slenderefi, however, had grasped an idea. 

" He shouted like that for somebody to hear," he 
said. 

Katkin nodded. 

" What does that matter? " said Gruel. " We all 
heard." 

'' Because the somebody is the Prince, and he is in 
this room or near it," said Katkin sagely. 

Very quickly the throne-room saw men restless as 
ants. They swarmed everywhere. Not an artide 
of furniture was left sound. The servants were 
rushed into an ante-room, where they dung to each 
other in fears and tears. Every board was knocked, 
every picture pulled from the wall, every likdy and 
unlikdy spot to hide a man was explored and re* 
explored. Katkin went round with a stick tapping 
everything and listening. 

The soldiers after a time began to joke. One of 
them would tap on the waU. 
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" Hdlo! ** he would say, winking to a companion. 
And as no answer came the other would say, " Gone 
out . . . the Turk has been! " and he would wink. 

Katkin and his friends were more serious and far 
more depressed. Slenderefi, almost despairing, said 
to Katkin : 

^'Surely some woman hasn't been helping him 
again? " 

Katkin gave a little start. He thought of Vera, 
and felt the incongruity of such thoughts in the present 
turmoil. He had been troubled since she had gone, 
for her bargaining for the Prince and security with 
him had raised his jealousy. But he was bent on 
other work now. 

" Not this time," he said. " He is in the palace." 

" The woman ! " It was Gniel who spoke. " No, 
no! " He was obviously wondering. 

" What is it? " asked Slendereflf. 

" She's gone." 

"Gone?" 

The word was uttered not only by Katkin, but also 
by Slendereff and Tadislov at the same time. 

Gone! . . . there was something mysterious in the 
situation. 

Gruel laughed. 

" I caught her," he said, nodding his head majestic- 
ally. " She was going out of the gate, and I suppose 
thought she would pass me. . . ." He laughed. 
" The moment I set eyes on her I recognised her. She 
was got up Uke a Macedonian — ^just like some of our 
men — and disguised splendidly. But I saw through 
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her disguise at once. * You don't deceive me! You 
don't deceive Gruel! ' " said I. 

" Suppose he went with her," said Slenderefl. 

" No. She was alone : otherwise I wouldn't have 
let her go. I thought it was no place for her." 

"But she would have known where he was 
hidden," said Slendereff. 

They began to wonder if Gruel had acted wisely. 

" \^ch of them was it? — ^there were two," said 
Tadislov. 

" The one at the window — a beauty, too." 

Katkin felt his blood surging. 

" Which do you mean? " he asked quickly. " Was 
it the one who called from the window? " 

" It was the one who yelled when we nearly got the 
Rustemburger: not the one who gave me the hand- 
kerchief. She is a beauty — ^the Foreigner's mistress, 
I suppose." 

Katkin nearly struck him. His self-repression 
was terrific. 

"A lie! " he said fiercely — so fiercely that the 
others were astonished. 

Gruel shrugged his shoulders. 

" At anyrate she was here alone with him, for she 
went alone." 

Katkin was almost violent. He felt tortured. It 
was Vera, of course, and she had been here alone with 
the Prince. How he hated the Prince now! But 
what was Vera doing here? She had escaped, of 
course. . . . Still, the others had done that. . . . 
And she had gone disguised as a Macedonian. 
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Katkin turned round, too tortured to do anything 
but think of Vera. His jealousy rose like a whirl- 
wind. It was not against her he felt villainous, but 
against Prince Alexander. Yet even now the man's 
self-control and strength were obvious. He bent 
himself to the matter at issue. He did not attempt 
to blame Gruel for letting Vera go, only he wished he 
knew where to find her, for she could tell them where 
the Prince was. 

That thought tormented him. She could have 
betrayed the Prince, and that would have put an end 
to any love-making on the part of the " Foreigner." 
And if she had refused to tell? ... He couldn't 
have tortured her. . . . Otherwise the Prince might 
have watched from his hiding-place. 

Slendereff interrupted his thoughts. 

" The woman has gone. We want the Foreigner, 
and I thiT^k he is in this room." 

**Yes — ^in this room," said Katkin. ** He is in 
this room. That shout betrayed him." He stood 
for a moment thinking and then rushed from the 
room. 

Slenderefi, Gruel and Tadislov urged the men to 
efforts supreme, but all seemed to be ending in 
nothing. The men began to eye their leaders with 
doubt, for the ordinary soldier understands success 
better than any other thing, and this invasion of the 
palace seemed to be dropping into a failure. 

The comicalities were still continued. One man 
stood before a chair — an ordinary four-legged chair. 

'* I believe he's here somewhere," he said. 
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A comrade laughed. 

" In the legs, eh? " 

^* Watch! " said the first man, and he ran his 
bayonet through the seat. " Got him! " 

The other man laughed again. They were a 
simple people. 

M. Katldn, though absent some time, had not been 
idle. He returned at length, and with him there came 
a body of men who had somebody a prisoner in their 
midst. These men came in with a rush, shouting and 
yelling loudly, and all carrying some incongruous 
thing— one man had found a silk hat and was 
wearing it, while another had actually got a small 
oil-painting hung roimd his neck. 

But the figure who was a captive in the middle 
attracted the attention. It was somebody dressed 
as a Macedonian volunteer, whose arms were held 
fast by men on each side. A long scarf was held 
roimd the neck and lower part of the face. 

A comparative quiet reigned again; everybody 
looked to see who the captive was. 

Tadislov, Slenderefl and Gruel looked at Katldn. 

" Who is it? " asked Slendereff. 

Katkin laughed loudly. It was not often that he 
laughed, so the occasion was remarkable. He was 
one of those men who seemed to have no time for 
gaiety. Such men are not the happiest. Every man 
should have a good laugh as often as he can get it. 

Katkin looked round as if to draw everybody's 
attention to himself. His object was really to obtain 
quietness. 
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** It is the woman! " he said, so that everybody 
might hear. 

"The woman. . •*' said Grud. "So it is/' and he 
looked amazed. Katkin surprised him. 

"The woman!" said Slenderefi, with a look 
of satisfaction, but Tadislov and Gruel looked 
strangely unquiet. They did not hate the Prince 
as Slenderef! did, and so all means were not so 
welcome to them as to him. Hate sweeps all 
before it. 

Katkin nodded to the men holding " the woman." 
They twisted her arms and faint cries came from her. 
Katkin chuckled. 

" She will tell," he said loudly — he looked oddly 
excited. " She won't keep any^iing back when we 
have twisted her a bit." 

" Good God! " said Gruel. Even he seemed a Uttle 
shocked at the torture of a woman. 

" She won't shout through a window now," said 
Slendereff. 

" Get it over quickly,"^ said Tadislov. 

" Speak then. . . . TeU us where the Prince is," 
shouted Katkin. 

The woman groaned again. 

" We'll give her more till she does speak," shouted 
Katkin, who seemed transformed. " More," he said 
to the men holding her. 

She groaned again. 

Then came the surprise. Part of one of the 
pillars swung on hinges, and everybody in the room 
was amazed to see a figure leap from this pillar on 
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the ground and rush furiously towards the Mace- 
donian volunteer. 

" The Prince! " shouted Katkin. 

In an instant Slendereff, Tadislov and Gruel had 
flung themselves on him, only to be flung back. 
They shouted, and the men who had been standing 
still before remembered their object and rushed at 
Prince Alexander. There was a struggle of short 
intensity, and then with flushed face and rage in it 
the Prince, held a prisoner, said: 

"You villains! you rogues! Loose the lady at 
once. You despicable wretches to touch a woman! 
Loose her in the name of humanity." 

Katkin gave a little laugh, which emphasised 
triumph not hilarity. 

" You won this afternoon," he said. " It is our — 
their turn now.' 

'' Yes, it is our turn now," hissed Slenderefi. 

" Loose her! " said the Prince. 

Katkin turned to the men and nodded. They 
drew back, and the Macedonian volunteer pulled the 
scarf from his face and laugliied. 

He was a Macedonian and not Vera! 

Slenderefi could only grin; he was too keen to 
enjoy a joke at that moment, but Gruel and Tadislov 
laughed loudly; they were relieved as well as de- 
lighted. Katldn oiUy smiled. The other men, 
hearing the Prince talk of a woman, had also expected 
to see a woman, and they roared at the fun. 

The Prince felt humiliated. 

Katkin looked at the pillar. 
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" Very dever! '* he said. "Get to business/' he ^ 
whispered to Grud. 

" You are going to sign your abdication," said Grud 
to the Prince, "' or you are going to Kingdom Come." 

" Traitor! " said the Prince, quietly. He looked 
at Tadislov. *' Shouting also with rebels? " he said 

" I am not standing by a foreigner,'* retorted 
Tadislov. " You are going out of Renaria to-day; 
there is some satisfaction in that.'* 

" And you too, Slendereff ? ** said the Prince, j 
" I fancy your country expected better things of j 
you/* 

" You needn't discuss my country,** said 
Slendereff. '' I am even with you at last.** 

The men, now egged on by Katkin and Tadislov, 
shouted : " Down with the Rustemburger ! ** " Down 
with the Foreigner! '* 

Grud drew out a paper. 

" Here is your abdication— sign,** he said. 

"Abdication— no I** 

Grud placed a revolver at the Prince*s head. 

"Sign! "he said. 

The Prince looked round. They were aU enemies. 

" Men of Renaria — '* he began, but Grud and the 
others shouted at him: 

"Sign! Sign!** 

It is usdess to kick against the pricks. Death can 
be glorious on occasions but it is not always so. To 
die wantonly is mere stupidity. ^i 

" Give me the pen," said Prince Alexander. 

He wrote his name at the foot of the document. 
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adding to it in German, " Gott schiitze Renaiieni *' 
— God save Renaria. 

When the Prince had signed the document Gruel 
lifted it, waved it, and shouted in delight. 

" Get him away," whispered Katkin. 

" Come on," said Slendereff to the Prince. " This 
time you won't escape." 

The Prince bore himself with dignity and said 
nothing. He turned a regretful eye on the wreckage 
in the palace and wondered for a moment what the 
. future was to bring forth. He thought of Vera . . . 
was she safe?. . . He.prayed she was, and took hope 
in the fact that the Macedonian captive had turned 
out to be a man. 

He was now hurried outside to a carriage that was 
waiting to receive him. 

Slenderefi, Tadislov and Gruel did not intend to 
accompany him as they had work to do in Rufia. 

** YouTl come to no harm," said Slendereff as the 
Prince was on the point of leaving, " for you will 
have a most excellent guard till you are out of 
Renaria. Farewell I " 

Tadislov and Gruel laughed mockingly. 

Then the carriage went away with an escort of 
six moimted men well armed. 

The conspirators congratulated themselves and 
rejoiced exceedingly. They returned inside the 
palace, where they discussed with Katkin the declara- 
tion that must be made to the people and the details 
of the new adnunistration. They allotted themselves 
the offices they coveted, and they felt that as they had 
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dared much they deserved much, which is often the 
consolation of burglars. 

"And NicUeff? " asked Slendereflf, 

" Take him in. Make him Minister of the Interior," 
said Katkin. " You will want somebody to mouth 
the people." 

The other three, feeling that Nidieff had borae 
none of the heat and burden of the day, did not 
welcome this suggestion with warmth, but Ration's 
counsels were felt eventually to be based on wisdom. 

These details took long to discuss and the conspira- 
tors were preparing to spend the night in the palace 
when they were rudely disturbed by a man ruslung 
in amongst them in such haste that at first he could 
scarcely speak. 

" What is it? " asked Katkin. 

'* He's . . . escaped! '' said the man. 

" Who? " 

" The Prince! " 

The plotters were silent — stunned with the news. 

Katkin took hold of the man. 

^* Is this the truth? " he said hoarsely. 

** Yes, Your Excellency. The people have been 
roused. They are swarming in the streets. We were 
shot at — I only have escaped.'* 

" The people roused. . . . Who roused them? " 

" Grambuloff." 

So Vera may have saved the Prince in spite of 
Slenderefi's sneers. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE IS A VOICE OF 
WEIGHT 

Escaped! 

Imagine four men seated round the shrine of 
Success with burning braziers of triumphant incense 
in their hands, only to see both god and braziers 
upset! The light seemed to go out. Hearts almost 
stopped beating. 

The four conspirators looked at each other, then 
into black nothingness. 

Slendereff cursed loud and long and strode the 
apartment, where he had been breathing in joy, to see 
that wreckage had a symboUc aspect. 

Katkin's eyes were like steel. They pierced and 
cut. He was outwardly still, but the toes in his 
boots and the fingers of his hands were working 
prodigiously. He dicked his tongue to the roof of 
his mouth. " Tchi! " Then he swore. 

Tadislov and Gruel glared. They looked at each 
other and at Katkin and Slenderefi. They were 
helpless and betrayed it. The golden cord was 
loosed and they held the end childishly. 

Escaped! 

The idea slashed them Uke a whip stroke. They 
felt almost shamed. This was failure. They had 
plotted, executed and gloried. They had played 
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for success and held it and had not hesitated to ydl 
of triumph. They had even snatched at the spoib 
and spoken to each other of douds of glory, and now 
they were humiliated. 

^endereff still strove. 

" In Heaven's name can't we do something . . ." 

Tadislov and Gruel waited for a suggestion. 

Katkin laughed sneeringly. 

" He can't be far," continued Slenderef!, " and we 
can put down the rabble, hold Rufia surely . . ." 

" You must iantt!^ said Katkin, speaking as if he 
would goad them on to attack the gates of Hell evea 
if need be. 

" Dare," repeated Tadislov, not liking the word. 

" What is there to dare? " asked Gruel. " 7 will 
dai« it." 

'' Lead your men out. Fight ! Crush the rabble! 
Get hold of this Rustemburger! Dare! " repeated 
Katkin, throwing out his words in a rage volcanic 
and searing. 

'*Comealong! Itisnotalloveryet,"saidSIendereff. 

By the aid of Prince Alexander's plan Vera was 
able to go easily and quickly to Herr Grambuloff's. 
That gentleman was surprised to see his visitor, but 
not so surprised at the news. 

" If they had only waited till to-morrow," he said 
when he heard. 

" Can't you save him? " 

'* I will do all I can, partly for his own sake, partly 
for Renaria, and something for yours." 
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" Save him," she murmured. 

" The same gang, eh? " 

'' One of the men who came to the farm this after- 
noon was one of them." 

Grambuloff nodded. 

" I will do what I can," he said. 

He frequently did more than he promised. Vera 
went back to her hotel under Grambulofi's guidance, 
and managed to tell Alexis what had happened, and 
to change into a costume that if not more becoming 
was, at least, more suited to her. Afterwards she 
and Alexis — also after Herr Grambulo£F's instructions 
— ^went to one of the government houses, which was 
capable of standing a short siege and a tough assault. 

Grambulofi himself seemed to rouse people by 
his presence. He suggested '' traitors " and 
"rebels," and "rouble-bought men," and "those 
who would sell Renaria to Russia now Turke}4iadbeen 
driven out." And men seemed to be moved a^d to 
move, to congregate in groups and be stirred to shout 
for Prince and country. 

Others too Herr Grambulofi roused who were 
ready with arms. Some had rifles, most had re- 
volvers. There were certainly a goodly lot of police 
in Rufia,and these aU seemed to be on the patriots* 
side. A dozen were discreetly and swiftly dispatched 
along that road towards the north which led to the 
Danube. Others went to spy out the land in the 
vicinity of the palace. And others still went in and 
out among the people talking of traitors and rebels, 
and the Prince's bravery and Grambulofi's patriotism. 
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and very loudly of ambitious men who would sell their 
country to Russia if only they could get roubles by so 
doing. 

As we have already remarked, Herr Grambolofi 
often did more than he promised. 

And thus it came to pass that as the carriage went 
along that road to the Danube, bearing Prince 
Alexander, amidst the blatant jeers of sheep- 
like men and contemptible leaders, out of Rufia, 
there suddenly arose with swiftness and decision a 
dozen men. They rushed at the Uttle cavalcade. 
One of them saw the Prince was inside the carriage 
and so shot dead without a word the man who was 
beside him. Those on horses guarding the carriage 
attempted to fight, but the result was disastrous 
for they were riddled almost before they b^an. One 
escaped: we have heard his story. The Prince, in a 
dazed delight, could scarcely understand what had 
happened. He found himseU cheered and men 
paying him homage. He entered into his own again 
and was driven back to Rufia by another way and 
joined Grambulo£F, Vera and Alexis in joy, as 
Slenderef!, Katkin and their friends were stalldng in 
rage. 

• .... . . 

It was a thrilling meeting in that government 
office that overlooked the main street of Rufia. Herr 
Grambulofi was discreet and busy and so the Prince 
greeted Vera with a golden kiss. They said 
httle. 

Herr Grambulofi was a mixture of resolution, radi- 
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ancy and anxiety. There was no doubt of his whole- 
hearted championship of Prince Alexander. 

" What does it aU mean? " asked the Prince as he 
stood with his minister. 

'* It means the dragon has elected to open his 
jaws." 

" There were Slendereflf, Tadislov and Gruel, and 
the Struma Regiment — " 

"Fools an of them!" 

" But fools that I trusted! " 

" There are others, not fools, whom you can trust." 

The Prince shook his head. The conspiracy had 
been a great blow to him and he saw the difference 
between reigning by force and by the support and 
goodwill of the people. 

" I wonder what it will result in," he said. 

" In the death of the dragon." 

" Katkin was there also: the Tsar is implacable." 

The Prince found that another blow. 

"He was to be expected. Where the rotten 
carcase is there the vulture will fly. This is Russia's 
doing." 

"But Gruel and Slendereff and Tadislov are 
Renarian officers: men I have never doubted, men 
who have fought with me." 

" Roubles and fools are trying to ruin Renaria." 

The Prince shook his head. 

" If I went . . ." he said. 

"Went! . . . Impossible, sir! " 

"Not now, of course: but when it is all over. 
This plotting might cease." 
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" Renaria wants you, sir. Listen. . . ." There 
came to them the cheers of men in the street. . . . 
" Long live the Prince! " . . ." Long live Prince 
Alexander! " . . . " Down with the Roubladjis! "— 
the rouble-bought men. 

The Prince seemed pleased. 

" The people," he said. 

" Yes, sir, the people. These rapscallions of rebeb 
only represent themselves and Russia. We shall put 
them down, and afterwards perhaps Renaria will 
have peace." 

"Afterwards. . . ." The Prince did not seem 
hopeful. He was more affected than Grambuloff had 
imagined; but then what had happened to Vera had 
probably also had something to do with robbing him 
of a buoyant optimism. His affairs were somewhat 
tangled, for Vera's marriage to Katldn was a tragic 
calamity if it held good. And now a revolution in 
Rufia, headed by officers of the army and backed by 
Russia's representative, threatened his existence on 
the throne. The mountain-top seemednosatisfactory 
seat at this moment : there was little that was alluring 
in the height. The philosophy of the occasion was 
copious. 

" Afterwards, sir," said Grambuloff, " all will be 
easy." 

"The wicked will cease from troubling." 
The Prince shook his head and spoke a Uttle 
bitterly. 

" Renaria will be better without me, I think." 

"No, no, sir! Not that. If these men should 
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win — God help them if they do! — Renaria becomes a 
Russian province." 

"If they lose? . . ." 

" Renaria wins." 

" And the intrigue goes on as before." 

" No, sir. We catch the ringleaders this time." 

"Russia?" 

Grambuloff shrugged his shoulders. 

" The others," he said. " Russia can be ignored." 

" Can be fought . . . with tact," said the Prince, 
repeating an old expression of Grambuloff. 

" Exactly," he said grimly. 

" Yet I fear I handicap you." 

Herr Grambuloff almost laughed. He was not 
given to much merriment, as he foimd life in Renaria 
a very serious affair. Poor man! it was eventually 
for him. 

" Without you, sir, we should have been swallowed 
up." 

The Prince had a look of pride and satisfaction. It 
is good to feel that one has accomplished something. 

" Yet," he said, " even if that were granted it does 
not follow that I am still necessary? " 

" No-o. But we don't want you to go. Nobody 
wants you to go save these rogues." 

" And Russia." 

" I have said what I have said concerning Russia." 

" But suppose all intrigue stopped in that 
quarter? " 

" Then we rise with the sun now these fools have 
shown their teeth — if we win" 
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"If . . ." The Prince put his hand on his 
minister*s shoulder. " Win I " he said. " Do all 
you can to win.** 

Grambulofi nodded, and went to make sure that 
all his precautions and expedients were not failing. 

Prince Alexander stood meditating. He fancied 
he saw a gleam of light showing through the clouds 
that enveloped the craggy mountain summits. Man 
can often see far and clearly when he is alone with 
his own thoughts, and Sandio was following the Ught. 

He had lived a twisted life since he had married a 
woman secretly and embraced ambition openly. He 
was now tiying to find a way to do right to Renaria 
and to Vera. What he could do for either the one 
or the other was somewhat doubtful. Revolutions 
are rarely carried out according to expectations, and 
the worst time to prophesy is amidst turmoil. Who 
could tdl what was going to happen in Rufia? Surely 
no man. 

The revolutionaries on their side had a certain 
force; but on the other there was Grambulofi with 
that vague power, the goodwill of the people, which 
sometimes is more vain'and fleeting than an April 
cloud and sometimes Qiore awful than an avalanche. 

But, apart from the struggle, there was the Prince*s 
own line. He was now determined to do his duty to 
Vera. Was he too late ? He shuddered as he thought 
of that. But he willed so strongly that he b^[an to 
fancy that what he desired so ardently must come to 
pass. He regarded the marriage between Katkin and 
her as a thing to be disposed of, because he looked 
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upon such a union as too awful to be contemplated. 
Vera had entered into the ceremony believing it to be 
a mere empty form. The Prince imagined he could 
find a way, a proper and legal way, to tear up this 
marriage. 

But the thought of it made him feel very un- 
comfortable. 

What was the future to bring forth? 

He vent to Vera. 

" You have saved me again,*' he said 

" I saved myself. Herr Grambuloff did the rest. 
He is wonderful. What a deUverance, Sandro! " 

" Yes. And you. ... It is wonderful what you 
have done for me." 

She shook her head. 

" For myself," she said. 

" It is the crisis: to-night will decide much." 

Such talk thrilled and tortured her. What about 
that marriage ? Sandro was determined to find some 
way to have her with him, and that marriage rose 
like a grinning spectre before them. 

The Prince explained to her what had happened 
at the palace and how he had been rescued. 

" We are waiting now for the Alexis Guard," he 
said. " If they return before the rebels have made 
themselves masters of the capital then we can win." 

The return of the Alexis Guard had not entered into 
the calculations of the conspirators. The defi- 
ciencies of rogues are the benefits of honest folk. 

In the palace there was movement stormy and 
raging. There was not even wanting the piquancy 
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of reproach. Katkin, the wily schemer, Slenderefi, 
the pale hater, Gruel, the blatant egotist, and 
Tadislov the fatuous were whirling in the madstrom 
of rage, throwing out vain hands towards insub- 
stantial straws, shrieking at one another, snarling 
superlatively. 

Eventually they clung to a rock. Katkin dis- 
covered it, of course: Slendereff made it habitable, 
and Gruel and Tadislov adorned it. 

" This is a pleasant place," said Katkin,' with a 
sneer : he was feeling very bitter, for more than one 
reason. 

The others were silent. 

" At anyrate," the Russian continued, " we have 
actually turned the Foreigner out of his palace." 

** What we have done once we can do again," said 
Slendereff. 

Gruel and Tadislov were silent, waiting for the 
dith3n:ambic moment. 

"Excellent!" said Katkin; "most excellent. 
How many times is the gentleman to be turned out? 
Seventy times seven? " 

Grud rattled his sword; Tadislov pulled his 
moustache quite fiercely. 

" Isn't once enough? " said Slendereff. 

Katkin laughed. 

" Perhaps you didn't understand the man. He has 
escaped. . . . the Foreigner . . . the Rustemburger! 
. . . His Highness Prince Alexander of Renaria is 
not going towards the Danube at this moment 
because he has escaped." 
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" I know," said Slendereff, disliking the tone and 
feeling ungenially angry. " I don't want telling, 
Katkin. He has escaped, and who besides a child 
wants to keep thinking about it? What are we 
going to do? " 

Katkin saw he had gone too far. His own feelings 
were so mutinous, so complicated, and so full of a 
wild revolt that he was apt to strike blindly. But 
none knew better than he what to do in a crisis, and 
he also appreciated Slendereff at his proper value. 

" Yes, yes. It is very bitter,** he said in another 
tone. " What are we going to do? " 

Gruel and Tadislov Mood by, anxious to pick up 
crumbs that fell from the table, so that they might 
pose as bearers of bread to the plotters' feast. 

"We are established here, at an3n:ate," said 
Slendereff. 

" And who will turn tne from here, I should Uke to 
know? " said Gruel, with his chest out. 

" / should like to know that," added Tadislov. 

" But him — ^we want him," said Katkin. 

*\The Rustemburger, eh? " said Gruel. " We want 
him." 

" Yes," said Tadislov, shaking his head in a way 
that was meant to be terrible. " Ah! . . ." 

" You must get him," said Katkin. 

Slendereff nodded. 

" We can hold the town," he said. " We can post 
the notice of the abdication far and wide; we can 
organise and publish the names of the new Govern- 
ment." 
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Katkin acquiesced. Hiis was the thing he loved 

" Yes, yes," he said. 

" I, Minister of War,'* said Gruel. " Don't forget 
that." 

" I, G>mmander-in-Chief," said Tadislov. 

These two swelled with importance and became 
immeasurable. 

" We can do nothing more to-night," said Slender- 
eff, appealing to Katkin, " except see that we are not 
surprised." 

" I suppose not. We are in possession. We have 
the abdication. Even if the Foreigner is free he is 
probably bolting, for he has no one to back him that 
can fight, and to-morrow the world will know what 
has happened." 

Whether they could have achieved what they 
wanted in the dark is doubtful. Still, if they had 
known of the return of the Alexis Guard — yet why 
speculate on " ifs "? We had never lived if " ifs " 
had ruled. 

Slendereflf, with the aid of Gruel and Tadislov, got 
the men in order and placed the palace in a condition 
of defence. He prepared in the morning light to 
occupy certain parts of Rufia so that the people 
might be impressed with the force of the new author- 
ity, and with the people quiescent the rest wss a 
matter of detail. 

So it happened that that night saw men sleeping 
in Rufia who were to wake to great consequences. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE PARTITION IS THIN BETWEEN TRIUMPH AND 
DESPAIR 

The dawn had come. The black night of trial had 
passed away and the sun rose like an avenging deity, 
darting fiery gleams from the wondrous east. The 
outlines of the hills cut the bonds of night and the 
morning light spoke of promise and new hopes. The 
blood-red sky tipped the hills with gdd, and was a 
brilliant baimer to those who were to tdl news in 
Rufia that day. 

Men woke in great anticipation. In the Palace 
there was to be a realisation of long plotting and hope 
much deferred. Rewards were to be gathered and 
laurels were to be plastered on heads singularly 
unsuitable. 

The soldiers — ^they were very young, for most were 
cadets — woke smiling, anticipating fun and a riotous 
life. The clanking of muskets and the ringing of 
heels on floor and pavement had quite a merry noise 
to these deluded military beings. 

Katkin had risen like a weasel. It was difficult to 
tell when he awoke, as he passed from sleep to waking 
almost imperceptibly; he had the same knack of 
switching his energies from passion to power. He did 
not like Vera mixed with his poUtics. His concentra- 
tion was remarkable. 

297 
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Slenderefi, Grud and Tadislov felt glowing. 
Slendereff was working, Gruel was strutting, and 
Tadislov paused before every mirror. 

" What do you suggest? " Slenderefif asked of 
Katkin. 

" Get your men near the Russian agency. You . . . 
or I can address the people from there." 

The Russian Agency faced the Government build- 
ing that sheltered Prince Alexander. So in this 
Renarian drama Destiny insisted on the dramatic. 

Grambuloff had been awake half the night, Nidiefi 
the other half. Major Nanoff, with the Alexis Guard, 
had neither slumbered nor slept. 

Rufia was astir. Grambuloff's agents had worked 
assiduously and well. Groups of men paraded the 
streets with exciting tales on tremulous tongues. 
" The Prince had been attacked . . . the Prince had 
escaped. God bless him! . . . Long live Prince 
Alexander! . . . Down with his enemies! . . . 
Down with the Roubladjis!" . . . 

There was a healthy sincerity that showed the 
Prince to be popular and the people devoted. The 
esteem of the people is the ruler's strength. 

Rufia had something to say to the plotters, in 
spite of the Struma Regiment and the Cadet Schule. 

The Prince and Vera met in the early morning 
after a night of dreams and longings. He seemed to 
have come much closer to her during the last twenty- 
four horns. She had entered more, as it were, into his 
being, and become part of his desires. To lose her 
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now would be a catastrophe. He did not dare to 
think quietly of that ceremony at Pietro's Farm; it 
oppressed him too much. 

They saw the morning rub its eyes and blink at the 
sun. 

" What is to-day to bring forth? " he said 

" These are terrible days," she replied. 

" The old life can't continue. Vera." 

He harped on that, and the theme pleased her. 
But that spectre of Pietro*s Farm grinned at her. 

" What is going to happen? '* she asked. 

" If we can muster the Alexis Guard and crush the 
rebels," he flung his arms out almost impatiently, 
" even then, God alone knows what will happen! " 

" I see victory for you, Sandro," she said. 

" Do you? . . . Some victory is purchased at a 
great price. Even then I shall not know what to 
do." He looked very worried. 

'* One step at a time," she said. 

'' The man who does that always goes far," he said, 
" but never farthest." 

" It isn't always best to go farthest." 

" Nor happiest." 

" Yet," she said very sagely, " nobody knows 
whether the view from the summit is worth the climb 
tiU one has climbed." 

He nodded. 

"That is life," he said. "The man with no 
regrets is the man who has never climbed." 

The sounds from outside became louder and more 
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boisterous. The tramp, trampof the s<^dier5, themove- 
ment and shouting of the crowd in the neighbour- 
hood of the Russian agency, made all feel in the govon- 
ment building that Renaria was oscillating that day. 

The cheers of the people for the Prince and the 
numbers that had been gathered did not encourage 
the miUtary or please Katkin and his friends in the 
Russian agency. 

Tadislov had charge of the men in the street; 
Gruel was to address the people. 

Katkin onisidered the moment opportune: the 
hour of destiny had arrived. [Forgive the shrewd 
man for not reckoning on the Alexis Guard!] 

Gruel came to the balcony, a shaking figure of 
bombast and sawdust. He was no orator, and the 
swimming faces chilled him. He threw out his chest 
instinctively to give himself a figure, which in the 
past had braced his nerves. But here the dodge 
failed. A wag shouted " Don't burst! " and ridicule 
came like a whirlwind. 

The cries rose like swallows in swiftness, and 
Grud felt overwhelmed. 

"Long live Prince Alexander! . . . Long live 
Renaria! . . . Down with the Roubladjis! . . . 
Roubladjis . . . Roubladjis! . . ." 

Gruel looked round pathetically; he seemed to 
have gone thinner. 

" Men . . . er . . . fellow-dtizens." His voice 
was pitched at random and would only just have 
reached across a drawing-room. There were jeers 
from the crowd. 
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"" Go 00," said Katkin» glowering. 

" Comrades! " yeUed Gruel . . . but he had no 
chance. Some sabre-minded man in the crowd cut 
an opening for the people. '' We are no comrades of 
Roubladjis," he shouted, and the people followed like 
the waves follow each other. 

" For God's sake do something,*' said Slendereff, 
itching for action and tortured by this grotesque 
mimunery. 

"' Let me try," said Katkin, who saw that the 
victory was still to be won. 

Gruel gave way easily; he did not like to be 
laughed at, and he was no match with his tongue 
for men in the mass. 

Katkin was different. He was supple, nimble- 
witted, and his insight let him follow the line of least 
resistance so easily that he might have been mistaken 
for a thought-reader. 

He stood, comfortable without emphasis, and 
smiled. The crowd hesitated, for Russia was popular. 
It must be remembered that Renaria owed its 
freedom to Russia, and the people were grateful. 
It was the sinuous policy of Russia that let men like 
Grambuloff see the ultimate aim of the great western 
power, and made them determined to oppose that 
policy with all their might in the interests of 
Renaria. 

'* Be ready to strike," said Katkin in an undertone 
to Slendereff. " Tell Tadislov." 

"We shall be ready." 

First the tongue, then the sword! It is the prin- 
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ciple of those who lie half way between barbarism 
and civilisation. 

But before Katkin began there was a diversion; 
Grambuloff appeared at the balcony of the building 
across the street, directly opposite to Katkin. Such 
a scene was uncommonly moving. The Russian at 
one window; the Renarian at the other. The 
military and the people below, seeing the surfaces of 
things, yet having the destiny of all in their hands. 
Which way were they to be moved? It was de 
cidedly a thrilling moment. 

" Grambuloff ! " whispered Katkin to those beside 
him, and he hesitated for the briefest moment what 
to do. But the Russian was confident in his strength 
and trusted his tools. 

Grambuloff looked at his rival and withdrew a 
Uttle after smiling at the people below. The m(H« 
talk, the better for the country, for were not the 
Alexis Guards on the way? Time was GrambulofPs 
friend, only happily the others did not know that. 

Katkin saw he was to be given first word, and did 
not realise that Grambuloff knew he himself pos- 
sessed a tongue. 

But the people were to have their way first ; cheers 
for Grambuloff rent the air, men waved hats, women 
shouted, and a volume of feeling rose to Katkin to let 
him know that his task was difficult for Renarians 
were beginning to be proud of Renaria as a nation. 

Katkin allowed the storm to subside; he felt cot- , , 
fident because he saw the bayonets below and thought 
that what he failed to do they might accomplish. 
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" Men of Renaria! " he began, and the cheers and 
jeers quietly ceased till an almost painful calm 
succeeded, and Grambuloff listened to the Russian 
with an alertness that bespoke the splendid fighter. 

" Nobody in Renaria," continued Katkin, " needs 
to be told what Russia has done for the good of this 
coimtry." Some of the people cheered a Uttle, for as 
we know Russia was popular. 

" The welfare and prosperity of Renaria are dear 
to the heart of every Russian, and to none more dear 
than to His Imperial Majesty the Tsar. (Cheers.) 
You probably know that His Highness Prince 
Alexander has abdicated." (Interruption which 
took some time to quell and interested Grambuloff 
greatly.) " I advise you to accept that abdication 
peacefully." (But there were cries of "Long Uve 
Prince Alexander! ") " In the long run you will 
probably find that your cotmtry can prosper so long 
as Russia is your friend, for Russia is not only 
generous but powerful — " 

M. Katkin did not get any further. The crowd 
was swaying, and Herr Grambuloff did not Uke the 
look of the Struma men with their arms. If Katkin 
called on these men before the people were fortified 
for the Prince there might be disaster. He leapt 
forward and cut short the Russian's speech. Gram- 
buloff was of that order of men that seems to seize 
the opporttme moment. It was because he and his 
kind make moments opportune. 

"My friends! " he called out from the opposite 
window, and the crowd cheered wildly. The cries of 
"Down with the Roubladjis! " were renewed. 
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"When this our country was plucked from the 
crael hands of the tyrant," he went on, " the land 
which had been furrowed in terror and sown with 
blood smiled again. Mothers, whose blood and tears 
had dried at the sight and sound of agonies, dared 
once more to listen to the prattle of the babe and 
walk again in God's air. Oh, my brothers! who 
remember the da}^ of the Turk, think well of these 
things. Under whose rule has our land seendajdight 
and sunshine and merry faces? Surely we are not 
base people. Surely we fed grateful to our Prince 
who has done so much for us. (Loud cheering.) 
In the old days we lived in caves, and ran before 
shadows, and our nearest and dearest endured 
tortures unnamable. We walked like spectres and 
Uved like slaves. We were not men, we were a race 
apart, a race for pity. You know the old proverb, 
* The man they pity is to be pitied.' But since His 
Highness Prince Alexander has ruled here (loud 
and continued cheering) the roses have bloomed 
again; our men walk like men, our women love as 
women, and our children play like children in our 
streets. Now men look at Renaria and say, * There 
is a nation true to Freedom. There live men who 
hate tyrants. There Uve men who are wisely 
governed, well governed, fairly governed and 
honestly governed. They have a Prince whom they 
love '—eh, my friends? " A tumult of cries went up 
and Katkin was uneasy. Slendereff was by his side 
now and whispered, " Can't you stop him? Shall I 
order my men to clear the place? " 
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" No," said Katkin. " Patience." 

Herr Grambulofl continued: 

" Who led us to victory? " 

The cheering was immense, and there were cries of 
" Long live the Prince! " 

" By a trick, a plot, a foul conspiracy, the palace 
has been invaded, and now, forsooth, we are told 
that the Prince has abdicated! Some 1-ogues pro- 
bably would like him to abdicate, eh?" ("The 
Roubladjis! " interjected a voice and the laughter 
and cheering were loud and long.) 

"Stop him, for God's sake," said Slendereff to 
Katkin. But Katkin knew that a conflict between 
the soldiers and the people was to be avoided if 
possible. Besides, he felt sure of victory, and to 
wait an hour or two was a small matter now. He 
did not — as the reader is well aware — ^take any 
thought of the Alexis Guard. 

Grambuloff, having got the heart of the crowd, 
came to close quarters with it. He became 
homely. 

" There are men," he said, " who will sell their 
coimtry and their friends for muddy honours and 
foreign money, but they are not men we care 
for, are they? Who minds what dolls dressed like 
men do? " (Great laughter. Remember that a 
crowd laughs very easily.) "They are like that 
hen of yours, eh, Mogol " (here Grambulofl made a 
daring familiar nod to a man in the crowd), "that used 
to think it had dug up your field because it had 
scratched your muck heap." 
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The homely phrase had a magical effect. The 
laughter was not only loud, but the hearts of these 
peasant people were touched. This Grambulofi 
seemed one of themselves. They could be nothing 
but his friends. He was genial, homely, had the right 
word. They cheered and laughed. (And the astute 
Grambulofi 's agents in the crowd took care to lead the 
cheering for the Prince and the cursing of his enemies.) 

Slendereff turned to Katkin. 

" For God's sake, stop him! " 

" I will follow him," said Katkin, with a confident 
smile. " He can't convert those," and he pointed 
to the bayonets. " Crowds are fickle." 

But Slendereff looked anxious, and his appearance 
at the window made a man in the crowd call out 
" Cock-a-doodle-doo." This, following on Grambu- 
loff's remark, was a complete success. The crowd 
was radiant. 

Katkin really began to get anxious. These men 
armed so oddly — ^with sticks and staves almost, 
certainly with obsolete and awkward weapons- 
might venture to attack the Cadets. At present there 
was only one opinion as to the result of such a conflict, 
but suppose the Cadets gave way? 

" We must do something," said Tadislov. " That 
Grambuloff is making a fool of us." 

But Katkin waited. 

Grambuloff was seized with daring to-day. He 
fancied he saw in the distance a man riding furiously 
and he leapt at the truth. 

" Long hve Prince Alexander!" he shouted, and the 
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crowd sent up a volume of cheering that riddled the 
plotters like a volley. 

Katkin turned to Slendereff . 

" It is a fight, I am afraid," he said. *' I hoped you 
might win without bloodshed, but you must cow 
that crowd. They are beginning to look aggressive." 

" Let us shoot," said Gruel. 

" Yes," added Slendereff, " they will understand 
buUets." 

Katkin shook his head. 

" Try a word yourself. I don't want to threaten." 

" Introduce me then," said Slendereff, who had 
the soldier's weakness to boggle at words and rush at 
bloodshed. 

Katkin stood up again and smiled familiarly to the 
crowd. 

'* I am not going to detain you," he said, and the 
people listened. "One of your bravest soldiers 
wants to say a word of warning and hope to you. I 
merely advise you to listen. I am your friend. 
Russia is your friend. You know that." (He got 
some acquiescence.) " Now I don't want to say a 
word against Prince Alexander, who had said he will 
leave you. You have got your destiny in your own 
hands now, let me give you a word of warning. 
Don't try to swallow bullets." (He got his laugh.) 
" And remember it is better to cheer a Renarian than 
either a Russian or a German, isn't it? " 

The crowd fdt a bit flattered. They were 
Renarians, and Katkin spoke familiarly. He turned 
at once to Slendereff. 
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" Come on," he said. " Don't waste a word." 

Slenderefi stood up soldierly and straight. 

" Fellow countrymen," he began, " we stand here 
for Renaria — " 

" And roubles," said a voice from the crowd. 

But the interruption, not being so humorous as it 
was a hit, made most of the people curious rather than 
hilarious, andafter a burst of shortlaughtertherewasa 
calm. Slendereff lost his colour. He drew his revolver. 

" And honour," he said with a fierce look, " We 
are fighting for you because we fight for our country. 
I won't detain you. Those shall march through 
Rufia to-day " (he was pointing to the bayonets). 
" Patriots shall follow us, glory shall be on our side, 
and those who oppose us will die— do you hear that? " 

Slendereff had certainly wasted no word. The 
crowd was cowed. The vehement man had accom- 
plished where pleasing had failed. 

" Bravo," said Katkin. " Get 3rour men in order." 

Gruel and Tadislov ran to the men at once, who 
formed eight deep with bayonets fixed. The fickle 
crowd looked at the crumbling point. Grambulofi 
inside was talking to the Prince. 

" Let them fight," he said. " They will soon be 
smashed." 

" But the people," said Prince Alexander. " They 
must be saved. I'll speak." 

" No, no ! I — " said Grambulofi. " We want you 
yet." 

He went out on the balcony and saw the hesitating 
people and the resolute Slendereff. 
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" Men, do you run? " he shouted. " Do you turn 
before the Roubladjis? " 

Slenderef! aimed and the bullet just missed its mark. 

GrambulofI was about to reply when a man dashed 
up to the square on a horse lathered in sweat. Some 
of the crowd shrieked. Slendereff and his friends 
wondered. GrambulofI shouted. 

" Are they here? " 

" Yes, sir," called back the man, and the music of 
galloping horses was heard. 

" The Alexis Guard," shouted Grambulofif. 
"j There's the enemy. Your friends are coming ! " — ^he 
spoke to the crowd now. " Wipe out the vermin ! " 

Slendereff seemed imable to credit the news. The 
thing he had left out of his reckoning upset him. He 
was clearly hipped. 

'* What does it mean? " he said hoarsely to Katkin. 

" What does it mean? "—this to Katkin, the 
arch-schemer, the architect of the plot, the puller of 
the strings. He was a penetrating man, and he saw 
the unbargained-for factor with bitterness. 

" Dust and ashes," he murmured. " But there's 
always a chance, Slendereff: always a chance. 
Snatch your victory. It's your opportunity. See 
what you are worth — go on! go on! . . ." 

He stood up and shouted to the Cadets. 

Gruel waved his sword, 

" Present arms! " yelled Slendereff. It was to be 
no peaceful end. 

There was screaming and shouting from the people. 
Women fainted and many ran. Some stood because 
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they could not move, some because they would 
not. 

" Follow the Cadets — come this side! " yelled 
Katkin. 

Some of the crowd crept over — many crept away 
altogether. The crowd disappeared. 

The next minute the Guards — the Alexis Guards- 
came at a trot. The Cadets looked nervous. Gnid 
hesitated. 

" Fire! " shouted Slendereff. 

It was a ragged affair. After a miserable volley 
the Guards were seen to form ready to charge, and the 
Cadets were spiritless. The people, too, who had 
crept away, came back with spirit and shot with 
effect — at least one shot was noteworthy. 

Katkin, a prominent figure on the balcony, a 
prominent figure in Renaria, a man who has played 
a part in this history, had his last hope and^his last 
regret. He suddenly clapped his hand to his breast, 
tottered to the front of the balcony, lost his balance 
and fell to the ground — shot by a man in the^crowd. 

The revolution perished likegrass before the'mower. 
The people flanked the Alexis Guard and came on 
irresistibly. The Cadets almost blushed. (Who 
were they to oppose the Alexis Guard? . . .) They 
looked ridiculous and ran contemptibly. Slendereff 
would have fought, but Gruel and Tadislov, with 
tears in their eyes, almost dragged him away, and the 
three bolted for their lives. They saved their skins 
but lost their spoils. 




CHAPTER XXV 

" INTO THE HARBOUR WHERE HE WOULD BE " 

Katkin's death solved much. It took from Renaria 
a great disturber, and from the Prince, Vera and 
Grambuloff a great shadow. The ceremony that had 
taken place in Pietro's Farm was no more vital than 
the man who had fallen amid the defeat of his 
scheming. 

But the future was now to be earmarked. The 
Prince leaned now to abdication and Vera. 

" We go together now," he said to her, as they 
tried to fix their lot. 

" I shall not hamper you? " 

" No woman could hamper a man less." 

" And what of Renaria? " she asked. 

" I have had my fling." 

"Will you abdicate?" 

" I think so." 

But Grambuloff had a word to say. These two 
men had worked together in times of stress and 
danger; had looked anxiously in each other's faces 
in times of peril and rejoiced together in victory. 

" Abdicate — ^why, sir? " said the statesman. 

" My wife," said the Prince. 

"She is worth ... an abdication," said 
Grambuloff. " She saved you." 

" Then you don't blame me? " 

Grambuloff paused. 

3" 
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'' If she is worth an abdication she may be worthy 
of a crown — " 

" She is worthy of any crown." 

" Even the crown of Renaria — why not stay, sir, 
and marry her? •* 

The Prince paused. The prospect pleased* 

" Do you think it might be? '* he asked. 

" Why should you go now? We have killed the 
plotters at home. Now that Katkin is dead Russia 
will only snarl : she will cease to bite. And Renaria 
will accept your wife, sir, when Renarians know what 
part she played in this last mad plot." 

The Prince was touched. The tribute to Vera 
delighted him: the tribute to himself was veiy 
pleasant. He held out his hand, feeling keenly how 
a common work and a common peril can let men know 
each other. 

" I ... I fed grateful," he said. 

" Not at all, sir. We want you as our Prince under 
any conditions, and your wife— she is doubly welcome 
now — ^for your sake and her own. I will answer for 
the Sobranje," he added curtly (as if he had that in 
his pocket). 

But the Prince thought of Vera. This crown had 
stood in her way long enough, and there are limits to 
the hostages of ambition. The work in Renaria had 
been absorbing, invigorating, fascinating, and the 
Prince felt a thrill of joy at the retrospect. It was 
the victor's smile after a tough fight. 

But Vera . . . that was the other picture. She 
typified for him now the sweetness and love of another 
Ufe. Her self-sacrifice claimed its reward, and the 
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Court, promising though it was, might be full of 
shadows. 

Grambuloff's caution came before the Prince. . . . 
Vera had been an actress . . . the people (snobbery 
is general) might sneer at a princess from the boards. 
No. Vera was not to be subjected to the jeers of 
Renarians. 

The Prince turned his back on the crown. 

He shook his head to Grambuloff. 

" It would never do. I owe her too much," he said. 

" The crown might repay a Uttle." 

" It might be too hard." 

" You fear? . . ." 

" Her peace of mind. She would be happy with me 
away from here: but you Imow the value of birth." 

Grambulofi nodded. 

" Napoleon was not bom in the purple," he said, 
"yet he married an emperor's daughter. It only 
shows that difficulfies can generally be got over." 

" With you that is a definition of a difficulty — 
something to be got over." 

Grambuloff smiled. 

" And you are saying no because you think your 
wife might not be happy? " 

" Yes." 

" She deserves happiness. I won't persuade you, 
sir, but don't bid Renaria good-bye yet— even in your 
mind." 

The Prince held out his hand, which Grambuloff 
took. Parting was not easy. They were both 
moved, though there was the brightness of hope in 
the Renarian's eyes. 
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The Prince told Vera of his decision, and said they 
would arrange to go from Rufia as quickly as pos- 
sible. There were many details to be arranged, 
but Grambulofi would be able to manage all now. 

Vera saw, with a woman's perception, that he felt 
the going, and wondered if she would be able to 
make him contented with his lot away from Renaria. 
She understood the deUght of doing, and hoped for 
another sphere for her prince. After all, it was 
something to have been prince in Renaria, to have 
governed well, fought well and Uved well. It was a 
memory to rejoice and encourage. 

" You are sure you won't regret, Sandro? " said 
Vera, her woman's heart filling with emotion as she 
thought of his sacrifice for her. Generous people are 
slwzys touched by the generosity of others. 

" Never," he said decisively. " I must have you 
above all things now." 

Few get all they desire — ^they hSid often thought of 
that, so they prepared to enter Love's garden without 
backward glances or preoccupied minds. Off with 
the crown: on with Love's garlands . . . 

What was that noise outside? The crowd had been 
restless all the morning. It had been furious, 
timorous, savage and exultant. Now it bellowed and 
rejoiced. But the cries. . . . 

" Long Uve Prince Alexander! . . . We won't let 
him abdicate! . . . Long Uve Prince Alexander! "... 

Vera looked at Sandro. 

" They love you," she said. It seemed to make 
the abdication harder. 

He nodded. The appreciation of a people is only 
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valuable when it is gained by worth : otherwise there 
are few things more fickle. 

Then there came a cry which made them both 
look at each other and see the present with eyes that 
envisaged another future. 

" Long Hve the Princess! " 
The cry was genuine and hearty. Rumour was 
careering through the crowd like a rollicking breeze : 
" She disguised herself in the clothes of a Macedonian, 
escaped from the palace, and told Grambuloff what 
was happening. And she had previously helped the 
Prince to escape from Pietro's Farm, where the 
traitors had enticed him. . . . God bless her! '' 

" Long Uve the Princess! " 

Grambuloff burst in on them. 

" Do you hear the crowd, sir? " 

" I do. It is most . . . gratifying." 

Vera was biting her lip. 

" Won't you respond. Countess? " said Grambuloff. 

She hesitated, not knowing what he would like her 
to do. 

" Show yourself with the Prince on the balcony." 

" Yes," said Sandro. 

So they went on the balcony, and the people, seeing 
the Prince whom they loved with a beautiful lady by 
his side, cheered and shouted till the limits of 
enthusiasm seemed to be reached. 

Grambuloff crept behind the couple, and the Prince 
dragged him forward. The people seized the oppor- 
tunity to shout again. Individuals may like silence : 
crowds love noise. 

Grambuloff, cute and quick, turned to the Prince. 
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" This tears up the abdication, sir," he said, ** and 
makes you. Countess, Princess of Renaria." 

He dearly triumphed. The Prince saw the glory 
of the prospect and Vera its joy. Each seemed to 
wait on the other's decision; but Grambulofi, know- 
ing his own mind, decided for them the thing they 
desired. 

" You know your Prince," he shouted to the 
crowd. " But now, also, you see beside him the 
beautiful lady who has. played a braver part than 
Renaria will ever know, but I hope that we shall be 
able to show how we appreciate her when she comes 
to us as the wife of our beloved prince and we see her 
daily as the Princess of Renaria." 

The news silenced the crowd for a moment as they 
absorbed it, and then they leapt in ecstasy. The 
voice of the people won that day. Vera was hailed 
unmistakably Princess of Renaria. 

Grambulofi turned to the Prince. 

"That, sir, I hope, settles it. The abdication 
ceases to be even a dream." 

The Prince was still looking at Vera 

" You are content? " he said. 

" Yes," she answered, feeling at the same time that 
content had depths which words inadequately 
described. 

The Prince had no fear for her welcome or her peace 
of "m^L^now. She could be with him in Rufia at last. 

A^ a» THE END 
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